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PREFACE 


TO THE 


THIRD EDITION. 


THIS edition, though revised with great care, 
practically reproduces its forerunners of 1888 and 
1889. A small quantity of new matter added tothe 
‘‘ Theoretical Part,” or Grammar proper, for complete- 
ness’ sake, has been absorbed into the old paragraphs 
without disturbing their order, Thus, references to 
the Colloguial Handbook in a manual of Japanese 
writing which the author has in view, will be equally 
intelligible to students, whichever edition they may 
happen to possess. In the ‘Practical Part,” or 
Reader, one or two pieces that had lost their interest 
have been dropped, and a new piece—an extract from 
the debates in the Imperial Diet—has been substituted. 

Thanks are due to.many correspondents—some 
of them personally unknown to the author—for correc- 
tions and suggestions. Similar criticism will always 
be gratefully received in the future ; for in the case of a 
language so exceptionally difficult as Japanese, the 
utmost that any grammarian, however painstaking, can 
hope to produce necessarily falls far short of the ideal, 
and here, if anywhere, the saying holds good that in 
multitude of counsellors there is safety. 


747808 


li PREFACE. 


Such students as desire to pass beyond modern 
colloquial practice into the field of philological research 
are recommended to peruse Mr, Aston’s Grammar of 
the Fapanese Written Language,—an admirably lucid 
work embodying all the best results obtained by the 
native school of grammarians,—and the present writer's 
Essay in Atd of a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Luchuan Language (‘‘ Trans. Asiat. Soc. of Japan,” 
Vol. XXIII. Suppl.), wherein an attempt has been 
made to attack some of the problems of Japanese 
philology from the outside. 


Lokyé, December, 1897. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Lntroductory Remarks. 





{ 1. ‘‘How can I learn to speak Japanese ?”—This question 
has been so often addressed to the present writer that he 
has resolved to put his answer into a permanent shape. 
He is persuaded that no language was ever learnt solely 
from a grammar,—least of all a language like Japanese, 
whose structure and idioms are so alien from all that we 
are accustomed to in Europe. ‘The student is therefore 
recommended only to glance through the Theoretical Part 
at first, in order to obtain a general idea of the territory he 
has to conquer. He can pick up by the way such of the 
examples as strike him, committing them to memory and 
seeking opportunities for using them to his servants and 
his native teacher. He should then go on to the Practi- 
cal Part, and attack the ‘‘ Fragments of Conversation” and 
the ‘‘ Anecdotes” as soon as possible, however baffling it 
may seem to be confronted with such long sentences. 
After all, as Japanese consists chiefly of long sentences, 
one cannot too early decide to facethem. A little prac- 
tice will rob them of much of their terror, Every now 
and then the Theoretical Part should be consulted on 


ry し 


J Aificale :points. It should be read through carefully, 4 
fittle “at ‘a ‘time, after a diligent study of the Practical Part 
and a committal of a few pages of the latter to memory 
shall have caused the student to make some way in the 
mastery of the language. 

1 2. The necessity for memorising cannot be too strongly 

insisted upon. It is the sole means of escape from the 

pernicious habit of thinking in English, translating every 
sentence literally from a whispered English original, and 
therefore beginning and ending by speaking English 

Japanese instead of Japanese Japanese. It is not only 

that the words and idioms of Japanese differ from our 

English words and idioms, but that the same set of cir- 

cumstances does not always draw from Japanese speakers 

remarks similar to those which it would draw from 

European speakers. Japanese thoughts do not run in 

quite the same channels as ours. To take a very simple 

instance. If an Englishman wishes to make a polite 
remark to a friend about the latter’s sick father, he will 
probably say, ‘‘I hope your father is better to-day.” In 

French, German, Italian, etc., the phrase would be pretty 

nearly the same. In each of these languages the same 

kindly hope would be expressed. In Japanese it is different. 

The phrase must run thus: 


Olotlsan " wa, の 0 de guzaimasit P 
Honouruble-father-M?. as-for, how is? 
or, more politely, 
Go shimpu 2 の の , tkhaga de irasshaimasit P 
August real-father  as-for, how deignis-to-be ? 


The idea of hoping or fearing, which to us is so familiar, 
does not present itself with the same vividness and 
frequency to the less anxious, less high-strung Far-Eastern 
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mind. The characteristic phrase here is rather the ever- 
recurring fatalistic 


Shikala £a nat. 


9 «ory ・ 
Doing-side(nominative particlejis-not. be done. Chere is 


‘* There is nothing to 
no help for it.” 


The student should endeavour to place himself from the 
outset at the Japanese point of view. ‘This he can do only 
by dint of much learning by heart. The trouble thus taken 
will be of infinite advantage to him, even ifhis ultimate aim 
be the indoctrination of the Japanese with foreign ideas, It 
will put him in sympathy with his hearers. It is true that, 
of late, English idioms have begun to penetrate into the 
Japanese language. But it is chiefly into the language of 
the lecture-hall and the committee-room. The style of 
familiar every-day speech is not likely ever to be much 
affected by this new influence. 


{ 3. It is still doubtful under what family of languages Japa- 
nese, with its sister-tongue Luchuan, spoken in a little archi- 
pelago to the south between Kyitshii and Formosa, should 
be classed. ‘There is no relationship between these and 
Aino, the speech of the hairy aborigines whom the Japanese 
conquerors have gradually pushed eastwards and northwards. 
In structure, though not to any appreciable extent in 
vocabulary, Japanese closely resembles Korean ; and both it 
and Korean may possibly be related to Mongol and to 
Manchu, and may therefore claim to be included in the 
Altaic group. Be this as it may, Japanese is what is gene- 
rally termed an agglutinative language, that is to say, it 
builds up its words and grammatical forms by means of 
suffixes loosely soldered to the root or stem. It also shows 
faint traces of the ‘‘law of vowel harmony” or ‘‘ attraction,” 
which characterises the Altaic languages. This manifests 
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itself in a tendency to uniformity in the vowels of 
successive syllables, as o/ofoshi, ‘‘the year before last,” for 
ato foshi. Similarly in several of the words recently adopted 
from English, such as mushin, ‘‘a (sewing-) machine ;” 
Gotto, ‘‘(the Christian) God ;” dukku, ‘<a (European)book.” 


9 4. The earliest Japanese literature that has come down to us 
dates, in its present form, from the beginning of the eighth 
century after Christ. The general structure of the language 
at that time was nearly the same as it is now; but the 
changes of detail have been so numerous that a page of 
eighth century Japanese is unintelligible to a modern native 
of T6ky5 without special study. One of the chief factors in 
the alteration of the language has been the gradual infiltration 
of Chinese words and phrases, which naturally accompanied 
the borrowing of Buddhism, Confucianism, and the various 
arts and sciences of China. Chinese established itself, so 
to speak, as the Latin and Greek of Japan. It retains 
this position even at the present day, supplying names 
for almost all the new implements, sciences, and _ ideas, 
which are being introduced from Europe and America. 
In this manner, one very curious and quite unexpected 
result of the Europeanisation of Japan has been the flood- 
ing of the language with Chinese terms at a rate never 
known before. Thus we have: 


jo-ki-sen, ht ‘‘steam-vapour-ship, ” ‘a steamer. ” 
jo-ki-sha, __,, ‘‘steam-vapour-vehicle,” ‘‘a railway train.” 
min-ken, __,, ‘‘people-authority,” “7 democracy.” 
sha-shin, ,, ‘‘copy-truth,” ‘¢ photograph.” 
ron-ri-gaku, ,, ‘‘argue-reason-science,” ‘‘logic.” 

tetsu-do, っ ‘iron-road,” ‘a railway.” 
ban-koku ko-,, ‘‘myriad-countries ‘international 


ho, public-law, ” law,” 


CHINESE WORDS. 


“I 


jo-yaku kat= lit. | ‘‘treaty amend- 1 ‘treaty revision.” 


Set, ment, ” 
cé - ュ ター 1 1 1 
rit-hen sei-ji,,, set-up law gov 1 constitutional , 
ーー ernment, ! government, 
yu-sho rep- ,, “superior conquer | ‘the survival of 
pat, inferior-lose, ” the fittest.” 


{ 5. The Japanese do not pronounce Chinese in a manner 
that would be intelligible to any Chinaman. They have two 
standards of pronunciation, both of which are corruptions of 
the Chinese pronunciation of overa thousand years ago. One 
of these is called the Go-on, the other the Xan-on, from the 
names of certain ancient Chinese kingdoms, Usage decrees 
that the same word shall be pronounced according to the 
Go-on in some contexts, and according to the Kan-on in 
others. Thus the myo of dai-myo, ‘‘a feudal noble” (lit. ‘a 
great name”), is the same as the we of mer-buisu, ‘‘ the chief 
production of a locality” (lit. ‘‘a name-thing,” ze. ‘‘a famous 
thing’). In this case myo is the Go-on, and mez the Kan-on, of 
the same Chinese character 4, which in China self is pro- 
nounced mmg. ‘The practical student will do best to 
learn words by rote, without troubling himself as to whether 
each term, if Chinese, be in the Go-on or in the Kan-on. 


{ 6. The effect of the steady influx of Chinese words during 
more than a millennium has been to discredit the native 
Japanese equivalents even when they exist. A foreigner who 
wishes to be considered an elegant speaker should, therefore, 
gradually accustom himself to employ Chinese words very 
freely, except when addressing uneducated persons. He 
should, for instance, prefer 

CHINESE FAPANESE 
Jin-ryoku(suru), ‘‘to endeavour,” to chtkara wo tsitkusy, 
my0-cho, ‘‘to-morrow morning,” to ashila no asa 
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sak-kon, ‘‘yesterday and to-day,” to 41nd to. kya to, 
fai-boku, ‘‘a large tree,” to okt na ki. 
Wa-set, ‘‘ Japanese make,” ‘to Mthon-deki. 


Some thoughtful persons, both Japanese and foreign, regret 
the fashionable preference for Chinese words, But the 
fashion exists, and to follow it is considered a mark of 
refinement ; neither is it possible, even were it desirable, for 
an outsider to set up a standard of his own, different from 
that acknowledged by the people themselves. The copious- 
ness of the Chinese tongue, and the marvellous terseness 
which generally enables it to express in two or three syllables 
ideas which would require five or six in Japanese and indeed 
in almost any other language, form an argument in favour 
of this species of Japanese Johnsonianism. On the other 
hand, much confusion is caused by the fact that numbers of 
Chinese words are pronounced alike. ‘The consequence of 
this is that it is often impossible to know what a term means, 
without reference to the Chinese characters with which 
it is written. In any case, whether he speak simply or 
learnedly, the student should at least avoid speaking vulgarly. 
Japanese resembles English in being full of slang and 
vulgarisms of every sort. But what should we say to a 
young Japanese, who, having been sent to London to learn 
our language, should return home with the haccen/ of ’Jehgale 
and the diction of the street Arab? Japanese has also 
many provincial dialects, some of which remain more faith- 
ful in certain respects to the traditions of the Classical 
language than does the dialect of T6ky6. But the dialect 
of Tokyo (itself a slightly’modified form of the Kyoto dialect, 
which was formerly considered the standard Colloquial) has 
on its side an ever-increasing importance and preponderance, 
as the general medium of polite intercourse throughout the 
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country. - Practical students are strongly advised to devote 
themselves to it alone. If they speak it well, they will be as 
generally understood as a man who speaks standard English 
is generally understood in England, that is to say, they will 
be understood everywhere by all but the peasantry, and in 
most provinces even by the peasantry. 


{ 7. Japanese writing consists of the Chinese characters,— 
ideographs, as they are sometimes styled because represent- 
ing sense not sound, whole words not individual letters, — 
mixed with a syllabic writing called the ん zz. Speaking 
generally, the Chinese characters serve to figure all the 
principal words of the sentence, such as nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, while the function of the zzz syllables interspersed 
throughout the text is to transcribe phonetically such lesser 
elements as particles and grammatical terminations. We 
cannot here treat any further of this important subject, — 
important because Japanese, like every language boasting 
a long history and extensive literature, may be said to live 
and move and have its being in its written system. Students 
desirous of pursuing it can avail themselves either of 
our work mentioned in the preface, or of one of the 
‘“Readers ” compiled for use in the primary schools, for 
instance, the ‘‘ Shin-tai Toku-hon,” published by the Kink6d6 
at Toky6. The characters may advantageously be attacked 
very soon after the Colloquial, say, as soon as oral com- 
munication between the student and his native teacher has 
become established in however lame a way. 

{ 8. A peculiarly intricate system of writing is not the only 
barrier that divides the Colloquial from the language of books. 
The Japanese still remain at the stage in which we were 
during the Middle Ages. They do not write as they speak, 
but use an antiquated and indeed partly artificial dialect 
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whenever they put pen to paper. This is the so-called 
‘‘Written Language.” Of the few books published in the 
Colloquial, the best are the novels of a living author named 
Encho. The student who does not wish to trouble about 
the characters, cannot do better than write out one of these 
books from his teacher’s dictation. It should be added that 
they contain not a few passages to which lady students would 
take just exception. ‘This is the case with all Japanese 
fiction. It is not that the Japanese novelists love to wallow, 
Zola-like, in vice. On the contrary, their sentiments mostly 
leave nothing to be desired. But they have a startlingly 
realistic way of calling a spade a spade. The titles of 
Encho's two best works are :— 

‘* Botan- Doro,” the story of a last century vendetta. 

‘* Lzo-Nishikit Kokyo no Jezuto,” an adaptation to modern 
Japanese social conditions of Wilkie Collins’ ‘‘New 
Magdalen.” 

There is a periodical entitled ‘‘ Hyak-kwa-en,’”” which prints 
Enshi’s and other popular story-tellers’ pieces verbatim. 
Occasionally, too, the newspapers and the ‘‘ Transactions” 
of the Educational, Geographical, and other learned Societies 
reproduce a lecture exactly as taken down by the short-hand 
writer from the mouth of the lecturer, and the reports of 
the debates in the Imperial Diet are given verbatim in the 
‘‘ Official Gazette” (Awampo). The more usual practice, 
however, is to dress everything up in the Written Style before 
it is allowed to appear in print. 


J 9. A word as to the parts of speech in Japanese. Strictly 
speaking, there are but two, the verb and the noun. The 
particles, or “postpositions "and suffixes, which take the 
place of our prepositions, conjunctions, and conjugational 
terminations, were themselves originally fragments of nouns 
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and verbs. The pronoun and numeral are simply nouns. 
The true adjective (including the adverb) is a sort of neuter 
verb. But many words answering to our adjectives and 
adverbs are nouns in Japanese. There is no article. 
Altogether our grammatical categories do not fit the Japanese 
language well. ‘They have only been adhered to in this 
work in so far as they may serve as familiar landmarks. 


§ 10. In conclusion, the following warnings concerning errors 
into which European speakers of Japanese are apt to fall, 
may be found useful :— 

Do not confound long and short vowels. (See 4 13.) 

Do not use personal pronouns too freely. (See J 71.) 

Do not insert the postposition zo between a true adjective 
and the noun to which it belongs. (See J 208.) 

Do not apply honorifics to yourself. For me to ask any 
one, for instance, to shimjo something to myself, or to harken 
something belonging to myself, would be as if I should say : 
7 Have the honour to give it to me,” or ‘‘ Have the honour to 
look at this thing belonging to me.” As explained in Chap. 
XI, honorifics can only be applied to other people, while 
contrariwise humble terms must be used in speaking of oneself. 
I shinjo (lit. ‘‘respectfully lift up”) something to you ; but I 
ask you to kudasai (lit. ‘‘condescend”) something to me. 
I hatken (lit. ‘‘adoringly look at”) something belonging to 
you; but I ask you to gorau nasaz (lit. ‘‘august-glance 
deign ”) something belonging to me. (See J 405.) Ifyou 
hear beggars in the street shouting after you to shinjo a copper 
to them, it is only because, having learnt from experience 
that foreigners constantly misuse the honorifics, they think 
to ingratiate themselves and to be more easily understood by 
doing likewise. Were they addressing a Japanese, they would 
never dream of saying anything so rude and so absurd. 


CHAPTER HU. 


Fronunciation and Letter- Changes. 


PRONUNCIATION, 


4] 11. Japanese, when written phonetically with the Roman 
alphabet, according to the phonetic spelling sanctioned by 
Hepburn’s and Brinkley’s dictionaries, requires the same 
letters as English, with the exception of 4, g, v, and. The 
letter c occurs only in the combination ch, which is sounded 
nearly like English cf in ‘‘ church,” but a little more softly, 
as cha, ‘‘tea ;” chicht, ‘‘ milk.” 

NV. 8B. Dr. Hepburn's system, which practically coincides with that 
recommended by the Royal Geographical Society for the transcription 
of hitherto unromanised languages generally, has established itself in 
‘almost universal local use by reason of its simplicity. Not a few authors 
have, it is true, deviated on minor points, either from inadvertence or 
in order to satisfy their individual notions of phonetic perfection. 
Probably no language admits of being written phonetically with absolute 
precision ; and the present writer, for one, gladly sacrifices some minute 
personal preferences for the sake of what is far more important in such 
a case,—unity of usage. 


4 12. The vowels are sounded as in Spanish and Italian, but 
are always short, unless marked with the sign of long 
quantity. It is impossible to express the values of the 
Japanese vowels correctly in English; but, speaking ap- 
proximately, we may say that 








d resembles the a in “‘ father,” 
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LONG AND SHORT VOWELS. 


っ @,, ‘©men.” 


we 
. 
1 
4 


2 2 
3 2 


< bush. ” 


2 3 


らら SS で 


2 3 


9? 
,, 00,, ‘* food. 


‘* machine, ” 
“for” (not ‘ four”). 


7 bone, ” 


13 


but is shorter. 


but is shorter. 


but is a purer の 


{ 13. Very great care must be taken to distinguish the short 
from the long vowels; for there are many words totally 
distinct in meaning, but differing, so far as pronunciation is 
concerned, merely in the quantity of their vowels, thus : 


dozo, 


Koko, 


salto, 
fort, 
が な 4 の 7 


sulsu, 
The only long vowels of common occurrence are o and 2. 
Long 2 hardly occurs, excepting in the interjections @/ ma / 


na/ and sa/ and in the words oéasan, 


fa mud godown ;"* 
here ;” 

fa village ;” 

to take ;” 

‘“a cross-road ; 


‘fone, etc. ] at a time ;’ 


‘* please. ” 

‘filial piety.” 
“sugar.” 

‘to pass through.” 
‘Can interpreter. ” 
fa headache.” 


dozo, 
koko, 
Sabo, 
tori, 
isitj1, 
zulst, 


‘fan old lady,” 


7 grandmamma,” and okkdsan (but also okkasan), ‘‘mamma,” 
Long é hardly occurs, excepting in the interjection ze Long 
1 does not occur, its place being taken by double z, as in 
yoroshi, ‘‘good,” as it is considered that careful speakers 
sound the two 7's separately. 


{{ 14. When preceded by another vowel or by ヵ the vowels e, ? 
and o are pronounced ye, yz, and wo respectively. Thus ze 


‘above ;” kon-in, ‘‘ marriage ;’ 


and shio, ‘‘salt,” are pro- 


nounced (and by some transliterators written) uye, konyin, 


shrwo. 





* « Godown ”’ is Far-Fastern English for a store-house or warehouse. 
It comes from the Malay word gédong, “a warchousc.” 
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7 15. J and x ate often inaudible, or nearly so in the mouths 
of natives of TOkyo after ア , 2, る s, sh, and és, as 


| flatsu 
Sulatsu, ‘ two,” pronounced の 2 Is or 
hito, ‘* person,” » hto.* 
watakushi, cy” - watakshi. 
lakusan, ‘*much,” ‘‘ many,” っ laxan, 
gozaimasn,  *‘ there is,” » gozaimas. 
e 》》 
shila, “* below, ” shia. 
isukt, “the moon,” りう iske. 


{ 16. Initial w is silent, and the following m doubled in the 
pronunciation of the four words 


uma, ra horse,” pronounced mma. 
umat, ‘* nice,” - mma. 
umarert, ‘to be born,” - mmar ert, 
ume, ‘¢a plum-tree, ” » mnie. 


4 17. The quiescent vowels are distinguished in this work by 
the sign of short quantity, as hi#o, shila, lakisan, tima, But 
it should be noted that the Japanese themselves are not 
conscious of failing to pronounce the fs and zs in question, 
and that these letters often recover their proper power for the 
sake of clearness or emphasis. They count in prosody, and 
are always sounded even in ordinary conversation by the 
natives of many provinces, That is why they are allowed 
to remain in the transliteration, most persons writing them 

. without any diacritical mark. 


4 18. The vowel w, when following sh or 7, is often mis- 
pronounced as z by the T6ky6 people, thus : 


tetsht, for leishu, ‘‘a husband.” 





* The & here has the sound of German ¢4 in ic. 
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They are also apt to mispronounce yz as #, thus: 
tht, for yukt, ‘‘ snow ;” but this is distinctly vulgar. 

{ 19. Be very careful to discriminate final e from final z 
Englishmen are often unintelligible owing to their confound- 
ing such words as 

sake, ‘‘rice-beer,” and sah, ‘‘front,” ‘‘ before.” 
lake, ‘‘abamboo;” ,, ¢éak, ‘‘a waterfall.” 
yume, “‘adream;” ,, yumi, ‘‘a bow.” 

{| 20. The diphthongs ae, ai, ao, au, et, ot, ut, call for no 
remark, each vowel retaining its own proper sound, as in 
Spanish or Italian. Englishmen and Germans must beware 
of mispronouncing @ as in ‘‘eiderdown” or German 
‘“‘klein.” Japanese ez being simply e+2, the second syllable 
of such a word as rez, ‘‘ pretty,” sounds nearly like the 
English word ‘‘ray” or the German ‘‘ Reh,” not at all like 
‘‘rye.” Be equally careful not to give to gz (2 十 z) the 
peculiarly English sound of ‘‘awe ;” but pronounce, for 
instance, faz, ‘‘to buy,” verv nearly like English ‘‘ cow.” 
In the case of verbs, however. ending in au, such as kau, 
“to buy ;” morau, ‘‘to receive ;” shilugau, ‘‘ to follow,” it 
is optional to pronounce the letter zz like a longo. But 
this is more characteristic of western Japanese than of Tokyo 
usage. 

{ 21. The vulgar in Toky6 say az for ae, and of for oe ; thus 
mat, instead of mae, ‘‘ before ;” kot (which means “love ”), 
instead of koe, ‘‘ voice.” They also often contract az into a 
long の る as narané for naranai, ‘‘it wont do.” But this is as 
bad as the dropping of the letter 4 by cockneys. 


1 22. It is usual to write zz (rather than yz) in the case of the 
verb meaning ‘‘to say.” 

4. B, This is a concession to etymology, the other tenses being 
ttle, stta, etc., with initial 4. 
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It is usual to write gz rather than 6 in the case of verbs 
like omou, ‘‘to think ;” soroz, ‘‘ to be in order.” 

N. B. This is done in order to show the original and theoretical 
conformity of these verbs to the general rule whereby the present tense 
(must always end in z. 

4 23. The consonants are pronounced approximately as in 
English, subject to the following remarks :— 

F is a true labial, not “the English labio-dental ; that is to 
say, it is formed by means of the lips alone, not, as our / is, 
by placing the upper teeth on the lower lip. 

G never has the sound of At the beginning of a word 
it is pronounced hard, like the g in ‘‘ give.” In the middle 
of a word it has the sound of English ag in ‘‘slangy.” 
Thus Xiga, the name of a place near Miyanoshita, rhymes 
almost exactly with ‘‘singer.” (Not with “finger,” where 
the wg does double duty, first to render the sound of mg, and 
then the sound of g alone. This double sound is represented 
in Japanese by the combination ng, as sin-gin, ‘gold and 
silver,” pronounced Az-ghin). Foreigners constantly err in 
pronouncing such words as Azga like Kinner or else Kigger, 
instead of uttering the nasal sound of ‘‘slangy,” ‘‘ singer,” 

‘¢ Bingham,” etc. 

NV. B. In western Japan, g retains its hard pronunciation in all 
situations. 

His pronounced as in English, except before the vowel z 
when it assumes nearly the sound of the German cA in ch. 
The syllable 27 has,” moreover, a tendency to pass into sht 
and even into simple sh, especially in the mouths of the 
vulgar of Tokyo, who pronounce, for instance, the word 
hige, ‘‘beard,” as shige, and hilo, ‘‘person,” as shlo. 
Careful Japanese speakers attempt (not always success- 
fully) to avoid this error. 」 . 
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N final is pronounced half-way between a true # and the 
French nasal 2, When (as happens chiefly in Chinese 
compounds) a syllable ending in # is followed by a or w in 
the next syllable, the # sounds very nearly like English zg, 
and a distinct hiatus is made before the vowel. Thus gen-ars 
(almost geng ax), ‘‘the draft of a document,”—dquite dif- 
ferent from ge-san, which may equally well be written genan, 
‘Ca man-servant.” When the vowel next to final is ¢, 4, or 
o, a different method is resorted to (see J 14). 


R is the very softest of English 7’s, and is never rolled 
or gargled as in French and German. Some speakers 
pronounce it almost as if it were a dental d, especially 
before the vowel 7. : 


S is always sharp agin ‘‘ past,” never assuming the soft 
y p 
or z sound heard in “ misery.” 


{ 24. W (pronounced exactly as in English) shows so 
strong a tendency to become obsolete after 4 and g, not 
only in T6kyd, but in most parts of the country excepting 
the west, that it is optional to write, for instance, og- 
shit or kasht, ‘‘cake;” Gwaimushd or Gaimusho, ‘the 
Foreign Office.” Even between two vowels, as in omo- 
(w)anat, ‘‘I do not think ;” kama(w)anai, ‘‘it does not 
matter,” many natives of Tokyo drop it. In the present 
work the w has been retained in all such cases, in order 
to conform to the usage of the dictionaries. Frenchmen, 
Germans, and other Continentals are apt to sound a a 
instead of aw. This bad habit should be carefully guarded 
against. 」 

¥ is always a consonant. Thus the syllable mya in 
myaku, ‘‘the pulse,” is pronounced as; one syllable, like 
mia in the English word ‘‘amiable.” Care must be taken 
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not to confound the monosyllable mya with the dissyllable 
miya in such words as miyako (mi-ya-ko), ‘‘a capital city.” 
グ when preceding the vowel uw, has the sound of dz, 
and is accordingly so written by many transliterators, 
.. a8 midzu, for misu, ‘‘water.” We write z in this work, 
- rather than dz, somewhat against our personal preference, 
・ and merely in order to conform to the usage of the 
dictionaries. (Conf. second foot-note to p. 21.) 


{| 25. Double} consonants must, as in Italian, be sharply 
distinguished from single ones, thus: 


ana, *‘ahole;” anna, “such.” 
whi, “One ZZz (for 1chi-chi), 7 union.” 
oto, ‘*a sound ;” otto, fa husband,” 


ルル. 万. Though plenty of consonants are written double in English, 
few are pronounced so. Such words, however, as “boo を 4eeping," 
‘“‘ unseighbourly,” missent, will serve to exemplify the peculiar insistance 
on the consonantal sound that is here spoken of. 

Where, however, no confusion is liable to ensue, the 
natives of TOkyO often pronounce as double a consonant 
which is properly single, thus: 


ammari, for amari, too much.” 
Minna, — » mina, “all.” 
tokkuri, »  ・ tokurt, ‘Ca bottle.” 


This peculiarity, which seems to have originated in a 
desire for emphasis, is slightly vulgar. 


NV. 8B. Only the following consonants are jiaHle to reduplication : 
ch(tch), &, m,n, p, s; Sh(ssh), and ts (tts). 


4] 26. All Japanese words theoretically end either in a vowel 
or in the consonant 7. But the fact of the occasional 
quiescence of 7 and # produces the impression that there 
are words ending in other consonants, Thus, the, polite 
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termination mas% (e.g. in arimasi, ‘‘there is”) mostly 
sounds like mas, excepting in the mouths of unusually 
careful or old-fashioned speakers. In no other case is the 
clipping of final vowels to be recommended. 


ACCENT. 


27. Generally speaking, the Japanese pronunciation both 
of vowels and of consonants is less broad and heavy than 
that current in most European languages, and especially 
in English. Particularly noticeable is the manner in which 
ch, 万 sh, and és are minced. ‘Tones, such as those of the 
Chinese, are entirely absent. There is little or no tonic 
accent, and only a very slight rhetorical accent; that is to 
say that allthe syllables of a word and all the words of a 
sentence are pronounced equally, or nearly so. Students 
must beware of importing into Japanese the strong and 
constantly recurring stress by which, in English and in 
most European languages, one syllable in every polysyllabic 
word, and the chief words in every sentence, are singled 
out for special notice. Thus, to quote the names of places 
familiar to every traveller in Japan, you must articulate 
Hakone, Miyanoshita, Ashinoyu, with every syllable equal 
(excepting the z of Afiyanoshifa, which quiesces), thus: 
Ha-ko-ne, M:-ya-no-shia, A-shi-no-yu, all short and all 
without emphasis. Europeans excruciate Japanese ears 
when they say Hakéne, Miyanéshia, and Ashinéyu. Only 
occasionally, among the lower classes, does the desire for 
exceptional emphasis cause a word or syllable to be accented 
ina peculiarly declamatory manner, which Europeans find 
difficulty in imitating. The strength of the entire body 
seems to be concentrated on the production, on the labori- 
ous squeezing out, of the word in question. 
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NV. B. The statement made in the above paragraph concerning 
the absence of accent in Japanese is intended rather for purposes of 
practical instruction than of scientific accuracy. There és a slight 
tonic accent in Japanese. But so extremely slight is it that it has 
never been marked in any dictionary whether native or foreign, it has 
no influence on prosody, it varies from province to province, and 
inhabitants of the same province contradict, not only each other, but 
themselves in their usage and in the explanations which they give 
concerning it. Most of the Tokyo people distinguish by a faint 
difference of stress such pairs of words as 


dme, “yrain;” amé, ‘‘a kind of sweetmeat.”’ 
hashi, “chopsticks ; ”’ hashi, “a bridge.” 

kaki, “an oyster ;” kaki, “a persimmon.” 

koto, ‘a sort of harp;” koté, “a thing.” 

humo, ‘‘a spider ;” kumé, “a cloud.” 

tdke, “a mountain-peak ;’’ (fak, ‘a bamboo.” 


The difference between such words may be compared—not in kind, 
but in degree—with that made by careful English speakers between 
“morning” and “mourning,’’ or between the verb “to Advocate” and 
the substantive “an Advocate,”’ the verb “to elfborate” and the ad- 
jective “ elaborate,” or again between two such phrases as ‘ re-covering 
an old umbrella” and “ recovering a stolen one.’ The interest of the 
question is rather for the theoretical than for the practical student. 
The tendency of Englishmen, and indeed of all Europeans excepting 
Frenchmen, is always to accentuate Japanese much too strongly. 
New-comers cannot do better, at least for the first few years, than 
endeavour not to accentuate it at all. 


LETTER-CHANGES. 


28. Migori, lit. ‘‘muddling,” is the name given by the 
Japanese to the substitution of sonant consonants for surds, 

4. 8B. In contradistinction to the sonant letters (の g, z, etc.), the 
surd letters (¢, る s, etc.) are said to be rg ie. “clear.” The two 


categories together are termed sei-daku by the native grammarians, 
set being the Chinese word for “clear,’’ and daku for ‘ muddled.” 


The consonants affected change as follows :— 
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Surds. Sonants. 
の ) into アキ 
Al oe 4 

k » g. 
な } ” af 
/ - d. 


The broad law governing the use of the mgori is that 
the initial surd (ch, sh, 4, ん る s, és, or の of an in- 
dependent word—especially of a noun—changes into the 
corresponding sonant (7, の g, z, or の when the word 
is used as the second member of a compound. The law 
affects, not native words only, but likewise those borrowed 
from the Chinese. Thus: 


From ryort, ‘‘ cookery,” and chaya, ‘‘a tea-house,” is 
formed syort-jaya, ‘‘an eating-house.” 


From shima, “an island,” repeated, is formed shima- 
jema, ‘‘ various islands.” 


From yane, ‘‘a roof,” and fune, ‘‘a vessel,” is formed 
yane-bune, ‘‘a house-boat.” 


* In western Japan, where the rules and analogies of the ancient 
language have been more faithfully preserved than in the present 
capital, the nigori of c み is pronounced like English 7, and the nigori 
of sk like the softer French 7; thus fwjz, “the wistaria ” (hard), but 
Fugi, “Fusiyama” (soft). The Tokyo pronunciation ignores” this 
delicate distinction, and has English 7 (but just a trifle softer) for both 
alike. 

{ In the western provinces (following ancient usage), the zzgo ァ 7 of 
sis s, while the nigori of ts is dz; thus mizu, ‘not_seeing,’’, but 
miden, “water.” In Tokyo these two;*sounds are confounded, both 
being alike pronounced as wz. Conf, the end of © 24, page 18. 
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From Az, “fire,” and hachi, ‘‘a pot,” is formed 4z-bachi, 
‘¢a brazier.” 

From the ‘‘indefinite forms’ of the verbs frxz, “to 
wear,” and kaeru, ‘‘to change,” is formed 4:-gae, 
fa change of clothes.” 。 

From 42 を z。 ‘‘an angle,” and sa/o, “sugar, 1s formed 
kaku-zato, ‘‘loaf-sugar.” 

From /s#kt, ‘‘moon,” ‘‘ month,” and sxe, ‘‘end,” is 
formed ésithi-zue, ‘‘ the end of the month.” 

From kwan, a Chinese word signifying a ‘‘ jar” 
‘‘pallipot,” but not used alone in Japanese,* and 
the indefinite form of the verb tsumeru, ‘‘to pack,” 
is formed hwan-zume, ‘‘ tinned (provisions),” ‘‘ can- | 
ned things.” — | 

From drat, ‘‘a thoroughfare,” and the indefinite form of 
the verb tomeru, ‘‘to stop” (trans.), is formed 


orai-dome, ‘‘no thoroughfare.” 

NV. B. Nigori’ed syllables are not limited to compounds, Kaze, 
“wind ;” abura, “oil,’ and numerous others offer examples of the 
occurrence of the sigeri in the middle of a simple word. The nigori 
is also found at the beginning of many sinjlc worus in modern 
Colloquial, but it may then almost always be traced to the action of 
phonetic decay. Thus de, “by,” is from Classical site, dore ? 
which ?” is from Classical ¢d(z)ure ; and so on. Many other words 
with initial #igort come from the Chinese, such as dozo, ‘a godown ;” 
go, “august ;” zashiki, “ a room,” etc. 

{| 29. Arider to the above law is that f and 4 in Chinese 
compounds sometimes change, not into 4, but into g This 
is called the Aan-nigori, or ‘‘half-muddling.” Thus, to 


take somewhat high-flown instances, 


》 


Or 





ーー 
cm _ 


* Sir Ernest Satow suggests that this word Awan, though fitted by 
Japanese ingenuity with a suitable Chinese ideograph (§), may, after 
all, be nothing but the English word “can” itself, whose meaning it 
serves to convey. 
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From jun, ‘to accord,” and fi, ‘‘ wind,” we have 

jum-px, ‘‘a fair wind.” 

From fen, ‘‘heaven,” and hen, “change, we have 

tem-pen, ‘‘a sign in the heavens.” 

AV. B. ‘Vhe monosyllables jas and /# are scarcely ever used alone in 
Japanese in the senses here given. For the change of # to m in jun and 
ten, see F 32. 

{ 30. In some words of native origin, the TOkyo people, led 
by the same love of reduplication which makes them say 
minna for mina, ‘‘all;” ¢okkuri for fokurt, ‘‘a bottle,” etc. 
(see § 25), turn the letter 4, which could not well be 
doubled, into what commends itself to them as the nearest 
approach to Af, viz. pp ; thus : 

yappart, for yahari, ‘ also.” 

yoppodo, ,, yohodo, ‘‘a lot,” ‘‘ very.” 

NV. 8B. Perhaps it might be more correct to view this phenomenon 
as a relic of the old pronunciation of 4 as ヵ . Conf. {| 28, top of Pe 21, 
small type in middle of column. — 

{ 31. The law regulating the use of the szgorz is by no means 
an absolute one, euphony and sometimes the varying 
caprice of individuals deciding in each case whether the 
change shall or shall not be made. Thus 6, “great,” and 
saka, ‘‘a hill,” compounded to form the name of a large 
town in Central Japan, may be pronounced either Osaka 
or Osaka (never Osérkur, as Englishmen are apt to say). 
fF and ん however, always change either into 2or into f, 
if the first member of the compound ends in a nasal 

consonant. Thus it would be inadmissable to say jum-/t 
for jum-pil, | - 

It js considered harsh to have many zz の zz'ed letters in 
one word. For instance, as kaze, "wind,” already has 
the zigorved letter sz, it will, when combined with sami, 
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“above,” make saza-kamt, ‘‘ windward,” not kaza-gami, 
which would sound awkward and thick. Observe, too, 
that no migori’ed letter is ever doubled. 


4 32. As shown by the examples of jum-pz% and /em-fen, 2 
changes to m before a labial. To give another instance : 
‘“‘fem-mon-gaku,” “astrology,” ‘‘astronomy ;” from /en, 
‘‘heaven ;” mon, ‘‘markings or letters” (not used alone) ; 
and gaku, “science." 一 or m is sometimes inserted 
corruptly by careless speakers, as shamberi for shabdert, 
‘« chattering; ” yon-jit fot yo-ju (better shi-jz), ‘‘ forty.” They 
make up for this by dropping z where it should be retained, 
saying, for instance, dazko instead of daikon, ‘‘a radish.” 


§ 33. Less important than the sgor? affecting initial con- 
sonants, is a change which affects the (final vowels in 
certain native Japanese words of one syllable and two 
syllables, In this class of words, e final often changes 
to a, when the word is used as the first member of a 
compound,* thus : 

From faze, ‘‘wind,” and fami, “above,” we have 
kaza-kami, ‘‘ windward.” ; 
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From sake, ‘‘rice-beer,” and ya, ‘‘a house,” we have 
saka-ya, ‘a grog-shop.” 

From /e, “the hand,” and mofsu, to hold,” we have 
lamotsu, ‘‘ to keep.” 

From ue, ‘‘top,” and the indefinite form of Az ‘‘to 
put on,” ‘‘ to wear,” we have uwa-gz,'“‘ an over-coat. ” 





* Strictly speaking, it is a which is weakened into ¢, a study of the 
older language showing that the forms‘in‘a are almost certainly the 
original ones. We state the rule as in the text simply for the sake of 
practical convenience. 
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As an irregular member of the same class may be 
mentioned s2z for shiro, the stem of the adjective shero:, 
‘‘ white,” in such compounds as 

shira-giku, ‘‘a white chrysanthemum.” (Azku=‘“‘ chry- 

santhemum.’) 

shira-ga, ‘‘ white hair.” (Ga here stands for he, ‘‘ hair.” 

The language offers no other instance of so anoma- 
lous a change. ) 


9 34. All the Japanese consonants do not admit of being 
sounded before all the five Japanese vowels. only 
occurs before the vowel z the other four vowels taking 4 
instead. S is replaced by s4 and 2 by 7, before the vowel z. 
I is replaced by ch, aad の by/ before the vowel 7; / 
is replaced by és, and d by 2, before the vowel u W 
occurs only before the vowel a; y only before the vowels 
a, o, and uw. The sole exceptions, according to the 
orthography adopted in this work, are those offered by 
the postpositions wo and ye. Compare, however, {| 14. 

4. B. The phenomena mentioned in this paragraph seem to be of 
comparatively modern growth, though they can be traced back 
some three centuries. ‘Ihe archaic form of the language probably 
possessed (or rather #), s, and but no J, 4, sh, 7, ch, ts, or 2. 

To the practical student the peculiarity above noted is 
interesting only in so far as it affects the conjugation of 
verbs. He is therefore referred to Chapter VIII, | 235 
ef seg. It may, however, be worth while to instance in 
passing the strange alterations introduced into borrowed 
European words by this inability of the Japanese to 
pronounce certain consonants before certain vowels, by 
their further inability to pronounce combinations of con- 
sonants or any final consonant except #, and by the 
absence from their language of some of the commonest 
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European sounds, such as /andz. Hence such meta- 
morphoses as the following :— 


chifusu, from the Ger- | fasitéeira, from “ Castilla.” 


. iati ~ (Sponge-cake is so called, because 
man pronunciation of introduced by the Spaniards.) 
‘typhus, ” 


koppu, from the Dutch of, 
garasu, from ‘‘ glass.” “a cup,” but used to 
hoko, っ  ** fork.” signify ‘‘a glass,” 

rampu, from ‘‘lamp.” 
,| ramune, ,, ‘‘lemonade.” 
shabon, ‘‘ soap,” from Spanish 


[eirisu, ,,  ‘‘ English.” 


kame, ,, “come here,’ 


(Dogs of European race are so 


styled, because their masters constant- J abon. 
ly call out “come here !” to them.) shatsu, from *‘shirt.” 
kara, from ‘‘ collar.” wanisht, ,, ‘* varnish.” 


There are also some quite anomalous cases, such as 
penkt, from ‘‘ paint,” where we should naturally have expected 
peinio. 

N, B. ‘Two or three of the above examples may serve incidentally 

to show the lingering trace of early intercourse with the Dutch and 
Spaniards, At the present day, English is drawn on far more extensively 
than all other foreign tongues togcther. 
J 35. Finally certain contractions are brought about by 
euphony and the desire for speedy elocution. Such are 
ip-pun for ichi fun, ‘one minute;” 7is-sd, for il 59, 
“‘ten vessels.” For these the student is referred to the 
Chapter on Numerals, § 153, as itis in the case of the 
numerals that these contractions most frequently occur, 
and that it is most necessary to commit them to memory. 




















CHAPTER III. 
The Noun. 





NUMBER AND GENDER. 


4 36. The noun is indeclinable, distinctions of number and 
gender being left to be gathered from the context, and 
case relations being, as in English, indicated by separate 
words, which are, however, ‘* postpositions,” not preposi- 
tions. Thus 


Uma ni noru 
iit. horse in ride 


may mean, according to circumstances, to ride on one 
horse or on several horses, on one mare or on several 
mares, 
Hito ga kimashita 

“it, = person (nominative particle) has-come 
may mean either that one person has come, or that 
several people have come. Similarly the word yama 
may designate one mountain or many mountains, it 
being properly rather a kind of collective noun, like the 
German ‘‘ das Gebirg.” 


和 1 37. In the .extremely rare cases in which it is absolutely 
- indispensable to mention the sex of an animal, this can 
be done by the use of the prefixes 0, ‘‘male,” and me, 
‘‘female,” the resulting compound being sometimes 
slightly modified by euphony. Thus: 
usht, ‘*any bovine animal.” 
o-usht, ‘a bull,” ‘San ox.” 
me-ushi, ‘a cow.” 
uma, “any equine animal.” 
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omma, ‘a horse.” 

memma, ‘*a mare.” 

tori, ‘a bird,” ‘‘a fowl.” 
ondort, ‘*acock.” 

mendort, ‘‘a hen.” 


The words ofoko, ‘‘man,” and の 5 ‘‘male;” onna, 
“woman,” and mesu, ‘‘female,” subserve the same pur- 
pose, thus: 


ko, ‘a child ;” ofoko no ko, ‘‘abov:” onna no ko, ‘a girl.” 
man %’s child woman ’e child 


| OSU .1) Int 
. > | “fa dog;” 
inu no Ost, 


inu, ‘‘any canine animal ;” mesu no inu 
’ ce 1 a 
a bitch. 


ink no mest, 


Such a phrase as 


Osu desi ka, mesu desi kar § “Is it a male or a 

Male is ? female is ? female? ” 
may mean ‘‘Is it a horse or a mare?” ‘‘Is it a gander 
or a goose?” “Is it a he or a she-ass?” etc., etc., ac- 
cording to circumstances. The words osg and mesu are 
never applied to human beings, whereas the words ofoko 
and onna are applied indifferently to human beings and 
to other living creatures. 


38. In avery few cases, chiefly the names of the degrees 
of relationship, the sexes are distinguished by the use of 
different words, thus: 


chichi, ‘‘father;” haha, ‘‘mother.” 

ololisan, ‘‘papa;” okkasan, ‘* mamma.” 

ojtisan, ‘‘grandpapa, ” obasan, ‘‘grandmamma,” 
an old gentleman ;” ‘*an old lady.” 


の 2 ‘uncle; ” oba, “aunt.” 
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ani, ‘elder brother; ” ane, ‘‘elder sister. ’ 
odio, ‘* younger brother ;” z が の の 0, ‘ younger sister.” 
4] 39. What we call the singular number is occasionally 
indicated by the use of the word Atfofsu or icht, ‘‘ one,” 
thus : 


hako hitotse, ‘© one box.” 
ichi-nen, . 7 one year.” 


§ 40. The idea of plurality, universality, or variety is OC- 
casionally indicated by doubling the word, thus: 

ho-bo, “everywhere ;” from hd, “a side.” 

tro-tro, ‘‘allsorts;” from iro, “a sort” (properly 
‘a colour”). 

kuni-guat, ‘‘ various countries ;” from dunz, ‘‘a country.” 

lokoro-dokoro, ‘‘many places,” ‘‘here and there;” 
from Zokoro, ‘*a place.” 


As exemplified in these words, the second member of 
such compounds almost always takes the migorz, when it 
begins with a consonant capable of so doing. 


{ 41. Another method of expressing plurality is by agglu- 
inaing certain particles, viz. gaéa, facht, shu (often pro- 
nounced sz), domo, and ra, to the end of the word, thus: 

oktisama-gata, ‘‘ladies;” from okiisama, ‘‘a_ lady,” 
‘© my lady.” : 
shikwan-tacht, ‘‘officials;”  ,, shthwan, ‘an official.” 
onna-shu, ‘“‘women;” ,, onna, ‘Ca woman.” 
anna-domo, ‘‘women;” ,, onna, ‘fa woman.” 
kuruma-ya-ra, ‘‘jinrikisha-men;” from  ‘‘ kuruma-ya, 
‘¢ a jinrikisha-man. ” 
The order in which the foregoing particles and examples 
are given is that of a gradually decreasing politeness. 
There is, indeed, no great difference between gg and 
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fachi, but both are certainly more polite than the three 
that follow them. Onna-shu may be used in speaking of 
the female attendants of another; omna-domo is better in 
speaking of the female attendants in one’s own house- 
hold. The suffix ra is decidedly familiar. 


J 42. Numerous as are the above particles, the idea of 
plurality is not always very clearly expressed even by 
their help. Thus, whereas fo may mean ‘‘children” as 
well as ‘‘child,” the ostensibly plural form :o-domo may 
mean ‘‘child” as well as ‘‘children.” In this particular 
instance, but scarcely in any others, we may, in order to 
get an undoubted plural, superadd one suffix to another, 
and say 4o-domo-ra or ko-domo-shu, ‘‘ children.” 


J 43. We may also (chiefly in vocables borrowed from the | 
Chinese) prefix certain words in order to obtain a sort 
of plural ; thus : 
ban-koku, ‘‘all countries,” ‘‘ international ; 
“ten thousand,” and koku, “a country.” 
sho-kun, ‘‘gentlemen;” from sho, ‘‘all,” and kun, 
“prince,” ‘ Mr,” : 
su-nen, ‘‘many years;” from sz, ‘‘ number, 


‘a year.” 
N.B. None of the Chinese words here given—dsan, koku, sho, 
etc.,—can be used alone, but occur only in compounds. Observe the 
shortening of s# to s#,—not obligatory, but usual. 


” 


from dan, | 


” and nen, 


4 44. But though the ways of indicating sex and number are 
thus various, it cannot be sufficiently borne in mind that 
they are all more or less exceptional, and are scarcely found 
except in a limited number of cases which usage has 
sanctioned. Distinctions of sex and even of number are 
not dwelt on at every moment by the Japanese, as they. are 
by.the European, mind. 
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1 45. Compound nouns are very numerous, and can be 
formed at will. They generally consist either of two nouns, 
or of a noun preceded or followed by the stem of an 
adjective (conf. § 183), or by the ‘‘indefinite form” (see 
1 221 and 4 241) of a verb. As the indefinite forms of 
verbs are 「 themselves constantly used as nouns, two such 
forms may combine to constitute a compound noun. The 
following are specimens of the various sorts of compound 
nouns : 一 - 


Suro-ba, ‘‘a bath-room,” from furo, ‘‘a bath,” and da 
(used only in composition), ‘‘a place.” 

te-bukuro, “gioves;”’ from /e, “the hand,” and /fikuro, 
‘‘a bag.” 

leisudo-basha, ‘‘a street-car;’’ from /e/sudo, “a railway,” 
and dasha, ‘‘a carriage.” 


kuro-megane, ‘‘black goggles;” from kroz, ‘‘ black,” 
and megane, ‘‘spectacles.” (Aegane is itself a 
compound of me, ‘‘eye,” and kane, “metal.”) 

lo-megane, ‘‘a telescope;” from 402, ‘‘far,” and megane, 
‘* spectacles, ” . 

me-kura, ‘‘a blind person,” lit. ‘‘eye-dark ; 
me, ‘‘ the eye, ” and kurat, *‘ dark.” 


うう 


from 


kai-mono, ‘“a purchase,” ‘‘shopping;” from kau, ‘‘to 
buy,” and mono, ‘‘a thing.” 

kake-mono, ‘‘a hanging scroll,” from kakersz, ‘‘to hang” 
(trans. ), and mono, ‘‘a thing.” 

yake-do, ‘‘a burn;” from yakeru, ‘‘to burn” (intrans.), 
and の (for foforo), ‘‘a place.” 

Akt-chigai, ‘a lunatic;” from 42, ‘‘spirit,” and chigan, 
‘*to differ,” ‘‘to be wrong.” 
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mono-okt, ‘‘an out-house;” from mono, ‘‘a thing,” and 
oku, **to put.” 


le-nugui, ‘‘a towel;” from #, ‘‘the hand,” and nuguu, 
‘to wipe.” 

haki-dame, ‘‘a dust heap;” from haku, ‘‘to sweep,” 
and /ameru, ‘‘ to collect together” (trans. ). 


hikt-dashi, ‘‘a drawer ;” from Aiku, ‘to pull,” and dasx, 
to take out.” 


make-oshimt, ‘‘unwillingness to acknowledge oneself 
beaten” (e. g. the fox in the fable, who said that 
‘‘the grapes were sour”); from makeru, ‘‘to be 
defeated,” and oshimu, ‘‘to regret.” 


XN. B. Observe the tendency of the second member of the com- 
pound to take the szgort (Conf. 1 28). 


4 46. The forms indicating gender and some of those in- 
dicating number are really compounds, as may be seen by 
reference to § 37 and 4 43. So are the augmentatives 
formed by prefixing の 6 the root of dk#, ‘‘big,” and the 
diminutives formed by prefixing ko, ‘‘child” (very rarely 
0, ‘‘small”), thus: 


baka, fa fool; ” の zz, “apgreat fool.” 
tsht, ‘fa stone; ” ko-isht, a pebble.” 
nezumt, ‘‘arat;” O-nezumt, ‘‘a large rat ;” 


ko-nezumi, ‘*a small rat,” ‘‘a mouse,” 


‘NV. B. The names of the young of animals are formed by means 
of ko, either by prefixing it as a particle, or by using it as a separate 
word, thus: 

inu no ko, or ho-tstu, | ,, の 
lit. dog ’s child,  child-dog a Puppy: 


mukade no ん の , 


és さ 2 
lit.  éentipede な ona’ t a young centipede. 
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Usage evinces certain preferences in this matter. Thus, though 
inuno ko and ん o-Zzzz are indifferently employed to signify ‘‘ puppy,” 
one cannot call the young of the centipede ko-mukade. It is obligatory 
to say mukade no ko. 


4 47. In all the examples of compounds hitherto quoted, one 
of the two members is subordinated to the other. Sometimes, 
however, the two members of the compound are co- 
ordinated, thus : 

‘stikt-ht, ‘‘ months (and) days.” 

sd-moku, ‘‘herbs (and) trees.” (This is a Chinese com- 
pound, the component parts of which are not used 
alone. ) 


But though they are closely joined in pronunciation, 
there would be no harm in considering these as separate 
words, and in so writing them, especially if they are 
native Japanese terms, thus: 


ant oloto, ‘‘elder brother (and) younger brother,” ie., 
‘¢ brothers.” 

ane imofo, ‘‘elder sister (and) younger sister,” i.e., 
‘¢ sisters. ” * 

umi kawa, ‘‘(the) sea (and the) rivers,” 

な を ht os ‘‘(the) moon, sun, (and) stars.” 


Co-ordinated compounds are sometimes obtained by 
abbreviation, after the manner of the following : 


fi-Bet, “England and America,” from £72-koku, 
‘‘England,” and Bez-koku, ‘‘ America,” by dropping 
the second half of each. 
sak-kon, ‘‘yesterday and to-day,” from saku-jisu, 
‘‘yesterday,”’ and kon-nichi, ‘‘ to-day.” 
This occurs only in words taken from the Chinese 
language, which esteems nothing so much as brevity. 
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4. B. Tne order of such compounds cannot be reversed. Bci-£% or 
kon-saku would not be understood. 


48. Such co-ordination sometimes assumes a_ peculiar 
form, which has been aptly named ‘‘the synthesis of 
contradictories,” because from two terms of opposite 
signification there results a third abstract term giving the 
mean of the two, thus: 


en-kin,  ‘‘far-near,” , i.e., ‘* distance.” 

kan-dan, ‘‘ cold-heat,” i.e., ‘* temperature.” 

nun-nyo, ‘‘man-woman,” i.e, “7 sex.” 

set-sut, ‘‘ prosperity-decline,” i.e., ‘‘the ups and downs,” 
the fortunes,” of a family, kingdom, &c. 


The above are Chinese vocables. As pure Japanese examples, 
though not nouns, we may take 
aru-nashi, ‘‘is-isn't,” i.e., “(the question of) the ex- 
istence of a thing.” 
yoshi-ashi, ‘‘good-bad,” i.e., ‘‘degree of excellence,” 
7 quality.” 
The use of these convenient expressions, which is bor- 
rowed from Chinese grammar, is chiefly confined to Der- 
sons of education. 


49. The student should note the difference in construction 
between genuine native compounds and those derived 
from the Chinese, when one member of the compound is 
a verb governing the other. In genuine Japanese com- 
pounds the verb comes last, as in English, thus: 


” 


hara-kiri, lit. ‘‘belly-cutting,” the old form of legalised 


suicide. 
kami-hasami, ‘‘hair-cutting.” (asamu=“‘to cut with 
scissors,” whereas suru is “to cut in general.) 
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In Chinese compounds, on the contrary, the verb comes 
first. Take, for instance, the elegant Chinese synonyms 
for hara-kiri and kami-hasami, which are preferred by 
cultured speakers, viz, 


sep-puku, from seisu, “to cut,” and /#ku, “belly.” 


zam-patsu, ,,  zan, “tocut,’ ,, Aatsu, “hair.” 


‘V. B. Hyphens need not be used so freely as we, for etymological 
purposes, have here done. A hyphen is, however, indispensable be- 
tween the two members of such compounds as gen-an, “the draft of a 
document,” where a final # is followed by an initial vowel. (Conf. { 23, 
p. 16, under the heading of 1.) 


Quite a number of compounds are hybrid, that is, partly 
native, partly Chinese, as omose-mon, ‘‘a front gate; Mzhon- 
bash, ‘‘ Japan bridge” (the name of a bridge in TokyS), 
where mon and (ihon are Chinese, the other half of each 
Japanese. 


COMPOSITION A GREAT FACTOR IN WORD=-BUILDING. 


50. The student interested in etymology will gradually 
discover that almost all long Japanese words and many 
short ones are really compounds, though their composite 
origin has often been forgotten even by the Japanese 
themselves. Thus mich1, ‘‘a road,” is from mz, an honorific 
prefix, and cht, the original word for ‘‘road,” JAfkado, 
“7the Imperial Court,” hence “the Emperor,” is from the 
same mi, and kado, ‘‘a gate” \(compare the ‘‘Sublime 
Porte” of Turkey).* Kagami, ‘‘a mirror,” is from kage, 





* Sir Ernest Satow prefers to derive mikado from the archaic mika, 
“ great,” and to (nigoré’ed to do), “ place.” 
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‘‘shadow,” ‘‘reflection,” and miru, ‘‘to see.”* Place- 
names are almost always compounds which can be easily 
resolved into their constituent elements, as Yoko-hama, 
‘‘cross strand;” £-do (Yedo), ‘‘inlet door;” Ara-kawa, 
“rough river;” O-shima, ‘big island; Fuyi-san, ‘Fuji 
mountain,” ‘‘Fusiyama” (the etymology of Fuji is obscure, 
but probably the name is of Aino origin); Afiya'-n0?-shiia,® 
‘“‘below® of? Shinto-shrine!,” i.e. ‘‘beneath the shrine ;” 
E-no’-shima®, ‘‘island® of? inlet.” Similarly in the case 
of surnames, most of which are of geographical origin, being 
borrowed from the names of the localities where the persons 
who first assumed them resided, thus Ko-dayashi, ‘‘small 
forest ;” I'-207?-uc?, ‘‘above® of? (the) well’; Za'-naka?, 
among* (the) rice-fields! ;” Vama-da, ‘‘ mountain rice-field,” 
etc. Men’s personal names, answering to our Christian, 
names, are also nearly always compounds. Unfortunately 
few of these personal names can be translated, founded, as 
they are, on allusions to texts in the Chinese Classics, to 
feudal functions now obsolete, to cyclical signs, and to 
other recondite matters. Such names as Za-ro, ‘‘ big male,” 

* In previous editions the word yane, “roof,” was cited in this context 
ag having been derived from ya, the original word for “ house” (which 
we also find in yashiki, “a mansion ;” kutsu-ya, “a shoemaker’s'‘shop,” 
etc.), and mzne, “the breast,” hence“ the ridge of a roof.” This 
etymology, borrowed from the Japanese grammarians, seems disproved 
by the form of the parallel term in Luchuan,—ya@ mu wi, which corres- 
ponds, letter for letter, to Japanese ya no ue, lit. ‘top of house,” whence 
we may suppose yane to have resulted by contraction. This instance 
may serve to show how uncertain is the basis on which Japanese 
derivations often rest, in the absence of a tribe of related tongues to serve 
as a sufficiently broad standard of comparison. Native philologists of 
the old school—even such great men as Motoori and Hirata—too often 
permitted themselves to be guided by their “inner consciousness ” 
alone, like our own Western philologists of former centuries. 


に 3 
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ie., ‘eldest son ;” 72-70, “second (lit. next) son;” Sadurd 
(for San-ro), “third son,” etc., are sufficiently clear. 


WV. B. For women’s personal names, see | 418. 


All Chinese words of more than one character are com- 
pounds, e.g. chawan, “a tea-cup,” from cha, “tea,” and 
wan, “a bowl;” sendo, “a boatman,’—properly “the 
master of a junk。 一 from sez, ‘‘junk,” “vessel,” and な 
(nigor’ed to do), “head,” ‘“chief;” TZoksyo from 4, 
“east,” and の “capital city,” etc., etc. 


J 51. As shown in the foregoing examples of muchi, “road,” 
and JAftkado, ‘‘Emperor,” honorific prefixes sometimes 
enter into the actual formation of words. Generally, 
however, they are felt to be distinct entities, and are 
therefore written separately, as 


の cha, lit, ‘honourable tea,” i.e., ‘‘tea.” 
go mottomo, iit. ‘‘augustly right,” ie, ‘‘you are 
quite night.” 
の mi ashi, iit. ‘‘honourable § august feet,” i.e, 
‘< your feet.” 
For more detailed information concerning the honorifics, 
which form so important and all-pervading an element of 
Japanese speech, see Chapter XI. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF NOUNS. 


{ 52. Abstract nouns, expressing degree as well as quality, 
are often derived from adjective stems by agglutinating 
the syllable sa, thus: 


aistisa, ‘‘heat,” “the samusa, cold,” “the 
9 
degree of heat. degree of cold.” 
omoshtrosa, “fun,” 
interest,” ‘the shirosa, ‘whiteness, ‘the 


degree of fun.” degree of whiteness.” 
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A tinge or soupgon of a quality, hence sometimes the 
actual quality itself, and even the object possessing the 
quality, may be denoted by the termination m7 agglutinat- 
ed to an adjective stem, thus : 


akami, fa tinge of red.” 
omoshirom, “(a certain amount of) fun.” 
shiromi, ‘a tinge of white,” ‘the white of an egg.” 


Amami ga ust 


Sweetness (#071. thin} «Tt isn’t quite sweet enough.” 
gozaimasi., 
is. 
J 53. These nouns in sa and mz must be distinguished from 
the periphrasis formed by means of an adjective or verb 
and the word 4o/o, “(an abstract) thing,” “a fact,’ ‘an 


act,” ‘a state,” as 


aisut koto, ‘heat,’ “the fact of being hot.” 

kitanat koto, “dirtiness,” ‘the fact that something is. 
dirty.” 

shirot koto, ‘‘ whiteness,” “the fact that something is 
white.” 


machigatia koto, (‘a mistake,” “the fact that some 
lit, mistook thing lone has made a mistake.” 


shimpo suru koto, § “progress” (the noun) ; also “to 
lit. progress makes thing | progress” (the verb). 


on 2 の の shiranat koto, | ¢: 、 » 
1n 。 
lit. kindness (accus. particle) ignores thing gratitude 


_ In speaking of the blade of a fine sword, one might say : 


Sono kissaki no surudot koto, 

Tis point ’s sharp state, 。。 . 
sono yaki no uruwashi kolo,{ “So sharp is its point, 
tts annealing’s beautiful _state,|SO fine its edge, that 
hito-me mite mo sugu samusa{the merest glance at it 
one-eye seeing even, at-once coldness gives you a shiver.” 
wo oboeru kurat da. 

(accus.) feet amount 1s. 
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These periphrases in fo/o are often used exclamatorily, 
thus : 


イ が zz koto! Oh 1 how hot it is!” 
Kiusat kolo! Oh ! what a horrid smell!” 


954. Parallel to the abstract nouns in fof/o, are concrete 
nouns in mono. While sofo denotes ‘‘a thing of the mind,” 
‘fa fact,” ‘an act,” mono almost always denotes a tangible, 
material thing or person, thus: 
deki-mono, ‘¢a bad place,” "an abscess.” 

lit. coming-out thing 

ktisat mono, ‘a smelly thing.” 

shirot mono, ‘‘a white thing.” 

shojtki-mono, ‘‘an honest fellow.” 


This distinction between fofo, “an abstract thing,” and 
mono, ‘*a material thing,” must be clearly kept in mind, 
if the student would avoid constant misapprehension. 
Thus ovaj? mono means ‘‘the same thing,” ‘‘the identi- 
cal article,” whereas onaji kofo means ‘‘ the same sort of 
thing 一 the quality, pattern, etc., being the same, but the 
actual article a different one. For mono wo at the end ofa 
sentence, see J 287. 


‘Mono no, or の wa iu mono no, has a very curious use, 
whose origin is unknown, but which may most easily be 
parsed by assuming zo to stand for nagara, ‘‘ while,” 
‘* whereas :”— 


Rikulsu de wt ko zz mono 

Theory by indecd, thus say thing ‘That is all very fine 
70, jissat = wa yohodo\in theory, but it is mighty 
whereas, practice as-for, very hard in pra ctice.” 
muzukashit. 
difficult (75). 
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Baka da to wa tu mono 
Fool is that indeed say thing) ‘‘ Fool as he is, he is 


no, sukoshi no yo ni\capable of making him- 
while, little ’s business in(Self useful in minor 
wa ma ni atmasil. matters.” 


indeed, space to conforms. 


4] 55. The names of shops are denoted by the termination 
ya, ‘‘house,” as : 


hon-ya, ‘‘a book-store ;” from hon, ‘‘a book.” 
niku-ya, ‘‘a butcher’s shop ;” from mzku, ‘‘ flesh.” 
pan-ya, ‘‘a bakery,” from pan, ‘‘bread.” 


Kame-ya, lit. ‘‘tortoise house” (or, as we might say, 
‘* At the Sign of the Tortoise”), the name of a grocery in 
Tokyo well-known to foreign residents. 

Owing to the general Japanese habit of naming persons 
after places, such words as the above come to denote, not 
only the ‘‘book-store,” the ‘‘butcher’s shop,” and the 
‘‘bakery,” but by extension the ‘‘ bookseller,” the ‘* but- 
cher,” and the ‘‘baker” themselves. Sometimes indeed 
the person only, and not the place, is thus designated, 
as : 

kuruma-ya, ‘‘a jinrikisha-man ” 
shimbun-ya, ‘‘a newspaper man.” 
4 56. Names of trees and plants often terminate in 4 
‘¢tree,” or in its zigori’ed form gz thus: 

hagi, ‘‘the lespedeza.” | susukt, ‘‘the eulalia” (a 

kind of tall grass). 


mupt, ‘‘wheat, ‘‘bar- ; . 
9? isubaki, "the camellia- 


3 
ley. tree. ” 
sugt, ‘‘the  crypto- yanagi, “the willow- 
meria.” tree.” 


Names of rivers end in kawa (generally mgori’ed to 
gawa), ‘‘river;” names of stretches of sea in nada; those 
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of islands in shima (often sigort’ed to sma); those of 
mountains in yama or san (zan), thus: 


Okawa, lit. "Great River.” to several islands off 

Sumida-gawa, ‘*the River the Japanese coast. 
Sumida.” Ovasawara-jima, ‘*the 

Bungo-nada, the stretch of Bonin Islands ; ” named 
sea near the province of after their discoverer, 
Bungo, separating the Ogasawara. 
islands of Kyitishi and | Asama-yama, ‘* Mount 
Shikoku. Asama.” 

Kojima, lit. ‘‘Small Is- | Bandat-san, Mount 
land,” a name common Bandai.” 


和 57. The nouns aida, ‘‘interval;” Aazu, ‘* necessity ;” 
fokt, “me: and /okoro, ‘‘place,” often assume gram- 
matical functions perplexing to the beginner. 4222 
comes to correspond to our conjunction ‘‘ while,” Zazu to 
our verbs ‘‘ought” or ‘‘should,” /o& to our conjunction 
‘‘when,” thus: 


SO suru aida <While we were do- 
So do interval. ing sO.” 


Mo kuru hazu da. He ought to be here 
Already comes necessity is. by this time. ” 


Areba, jikt nt htku 
4f-there-were, immediately hear! «Tf anything of that 


hazu da ga,—mada so tu kind had happened, I 
necessity is although, stil such | should have heard of it. 


kolo wo kikimasen., 
fact (accus.) (/)hear not. 


4. B. Observe the suppressed negative which zz almost always 
implies. Observe, too, that Aazu is often strengthened by a preceding 
beki, “should,” “ought,” thus: Areba, jiki ni kiku-beki hazu da ga, 
etc. (Conf. J 178 and { 192.) 
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Nochi ni, yo no nat tokt, 

Afterwards, business’s is-not time, 
hanashimasho. 
(/)evill-probably-speak. 


“T will tell you about 
it later, when I am at 
leisure.” 


Tok ni at the beginning of a sentence is a sort of expletive 
corresponding more or less to our ‘‘ by the way.” 


J 58. More difficult than any of the above are the uses of 


tokoro, which, from the original concrete sense of ‘‘ place,” 
has come to be used in various abstract meanings. 
Sometimes, like ofo, it assumes the signification of ‘‘a 
thing of the mind,” ‘‘a matter,” ‘‘a subject,” ‘‘a quality,” 
as in the following example : 


ーー v,- _.\ “Coming now to 
Kyukin 710 tokoro wa, tsuki ntl. matter of wages, 
Wage *s matter as-for, month iT ray sav that I will 
jii-en isukawashimasho. | re 1 doll 
ten-dollars( / )will-probably-give. give yn, em CONE 
a month. 


A good instance of /okoro, as equivalent to our suffix 


‘¢....ness” used to form abstract substantives, occurs 
at the end of J 280. 


In the middle of a sentence, /okoro, especially when 
followed by ye, is apt to assume the force of some such 
conjunction as ‘‘ while,” ‘‘ whereupon,” ‘‘ when,” ‘‘just 
as,” thus: 


Chodo deru tokoro ye, kyaku 


《《 e i} e 
1 
Exactly go-out when, quest | A visitor came just 
ga mitela as I was on the point 


bd 73 
(の 22.) appeared. of going out. 
Tokoro ga implies opposition, thus: 


Ima-jibun trasshita tokoro ga, 

Now-time deigned-to-go even-tf, 
の rusu の gs. 
honourably absent will-probably-be. 


“Even if you do go 
now, you are not likely 
to find him at home.” 
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Similarly at the beginning of a sentence, fokoro de means 
“thereupon ” or ‘‘and so,” while /okovo ga means “ never- 
theless,” “still,” ‘all the same,” sometimes “it occurs to me 
that.” Another grammatical use of fokoro is that in which 
it corresponds to some extent to the relative pronouns of 
European languages, as explained in {| 86. 

Tokoro is often, in familiar talk, nzgorz’ed to dokoro, 
and then expresses an almost scornfully strong degree of 
affirmation. For instance, a male visitor hazards the 
remark that his hostess’s baby is old enough to creep 
along the floor. The fond mother, indignant at having 
her offspring’s powers rated so low, retorts : 


Hau dokoro ja nat; yoku, “It is no case of 


Creep place isn’t; welt (creeping, I can assure 
arukimasi, you. Why! he walks 
(Ae) walks. beautifully. ” 

Similarly : 


Yomeru dokoro ka P koshaku ‘Able to read, in- 
than ead place F — lecture ( deed! Why! he de- 
mo dekimasii. : の 
even forthoomen. livers lectures. 


{| 59. Many nouns are simply the indefinite forms of verbs 
used substantively, somewhat like our English nouns in 
‘¢ ...ing,” such as “the beginning,” which is properly a 
part of the verb “to begin.” Here are a few examples: 


akinat, ‘‘trade;” from akinau, ‘‘to trade.” 

hort, ‘€a canal ;” っ horu, ‘to excavate.” 
falamt, ‘‘a mat;” っ tatamu, ‘‘to pile up.” 

isure, ‘*companions;” ,, ésureru, ‘‘to take with one.” 
warat, ‘‘laughter;” っ warau, ‘‘to laugh,” 


yorokodt, “joy ;” », yorokobu, ‘‘to rejoice.” 
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NOUNS USED AS ADJECTIVES. 


{| 60. The Japanese parts of speech do not exactly coincide 
with ours (see § 9), and nouns are much more extensively 
used in this language than in English. We shall see in 
the next chapter that the so-called pronouns are really 
nouns. ‘True adjectives also are scarce, and are frequent- 
ly replaced by nouns, just as in English we say “a gold 
chain,” ‘‘a sugar-plum,” “the Paris fashions,” “a thing 
of beauty.” The chief ways in which a noun may do 
duty for an adjective are : 


1 61. I. As first member of a compound, thus : 
Amertka-jin, lit. “ America person,” i.e., "an American,” 


doro-ashi, » “mud feet,” » ‘muddy feet.” 
Mthon-go, 5, Japan words,” » “the Japanese lan- 
guage,” 


{ 62. II. Followed by the postposition 20, “of,”—the order 
of the words, it should be noted, being the reverse of that 
followed in English, thus : 


alari' no* keishoku,® lit. “scenery® of? neighbourhood’, i.e., 
“the surrounding scenery.”’ 

kinjo no tobutsu-ya, lit, ‘‘Chinese-thing-shop of vicinity,” 
i.e, “a neighbouring general shop.” 

mukasht no hito, ht ‘people of antiquity,” i.e., ‘the 
ancients.” 


4 63. III. Followed by the word za (see | 197), thus: 
baka’ na® yatsu*®, “a foolish’ (being’) fellow’,” 
c2222 na htkat, ‘a convenient machine.” 
ez na e-kaki, ‘an unskilful painter.” 
jozu na e-kaki, ‘‘a skilful painter.” 
kiret na musime, ‘‘a pretty girl.” 
odayaka na namt, ‘‘a calm sea” (lit. “calm waves”’). 
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Some of these words—/zrez, for instance,—are so con- 
stantly used as adjectives, that their proper sense as nouns 
tends to pass out of remembrance. In the cases where it 
is preserved, the word takes zo after it when it is used as 
a noun, and za when it is used as an adjective, thus : 

heta’ no* naga*-dangi*, ‘‘the long*® speech‘ of? an 
unskilful (speaker),” a proverb signifying that bad 
speakers are apt to say more than the occasion requires, 

heta' na® tsha* sama‘, lit. ‘‘unskilful’ being? physician 
Mr',” i.e. “an unskilful doctor.” (Joes 上 手 corresponds 
almost literally to the English ‘‘a good hand at,” and hela 
下手 to “abad hand at.”) 

N.B. Conf. also T 197. 


NOUNS USED AS ADVERBS. 


すう 


| 64. When followed by the postposition mz, ‘‘in,” or de, 
‘*by,” nouns such as those above instanced often cor- 
respond to European adverbs, thus : 


baka nt, *‘ foolishly.” 


gwatkoku ni or de, ‘‘abroad.” (gwatkhoku=“ outer 
countries,” i.e., ‘‘ foreign countries.’’) 


79z nt, ‘‘skilfully.” 
Sometimes they are taken adverbially, even though no 
postposition be suffixed, thus : 


konnichi, ‘‘this day,” or ‘‘ to-day.” 
mukashi, ‘‘antiquity,” ,, ‘‘anciently,” ‘* formerly.” 


For nouns used as postpositions, see J 141 ef seg. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Pronoun. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 


4] 65. The Japanese words corresponding to the personal 
pronouns of European languages are simply nouns whose 
original significations are quite clear, and which are in- 
deed still often used with those significations. Except 
for the sake of convenience to foreign students, it would 
not be necessary to discuss them apart from nouns in 
general. They belong to the category of such descriptive 
expressions as ‘‘your humble servant,” ‘‘ your ladyship,” 
‘‘His Majesty.” Self-depreciatory terms are naturally 
preferred in speaking of oneself (ist. person), and compli- 
mentary terms in speaking to other people (2nd. person), 
also sometimes in speaking of other people (3rd. person). 


7 66. The most usual equivalent for ‘‘1” is watakishi, lit. 
‘‘selfishness.” The vulgar often contract it to watash# 
and wask:, Other nouns now current in the same sense 
are doku, ‘‘servant,” which is much affected by young 
men in familiarly addressing each other; sessha, ‘‘the 
awkward person;” shdset, ‘‘junior.” Ore is a very vulgar 
corruption of ware, which is the commonest word for 
“I” in the Written Language. Ora, which may often 
be heard from the mouths of coolies, stands for ore wa. 


{ 67. The following equivalents for “you” are all in com- 
mon use :—anvafa, a contraction of ano kala, “that side,” 
“beyond” (which meaning is still retained in poetry, as 
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kumo no anata, “beyond the clouds”). Azalea is a polite 
expression ; with the addition of sama, ‘‘Mr.,” ‘‘ Mrs.,” 
‘¢ Miss,” ‘‘ Lord,” ‘‘ Lady,” it is supremely polite. Omae, 
lit. ‘‘ honourably in front,” was formerly polite, but is now 
only used in addressing inferiors, such as coolies, one’s own 
servants, one’s own children, etc. Omae san (san is short 
for sama) stands half-way between anzafa and omae in polite- 
ness. It is much used by women. Sense?, ‘‘ senior,” is 
used chiefly in addressing men or women of learning. 
Danna san, ‘‘Mr. Master,” is used by a servant in 
addressing his master, and by inferiors generally. Azmi, 
7 prince,” is chiefly used by young men in addressing each 
other familiarly. Besides the above may be mentioned 
Hetka, \it. ‘‘ beneath the steps of the throne,” 

NV. B&B. Reverence naturally restrains loyal tsubjects from addressing 
the throne itself : 一 they raise their eyes no higher than the ground below 
the steps leading up to it. 

i.e. ‘‘ Your Majesty ;” Kakka ‘‘ beneath the council-cham- 
ber,” i.e. ‘‘ Your Excellency ;” sono ho, ‘‘that side,” the 
equivalent for ‘‘ you” employed in the law-courts by legal 
Officers ; kisama, an insulting term used in addressing an 
inferior with whom one is angry. 

N, B. Etymologically 47-sama means “ exalted Sir ;” but, like many 
other words, it has fallen from its former high estate. 

The word /emae, lit. ‘‘ before the hand,” is remarkable ; for 
it may be used either as a very humble and therefore polite 
equivalent for ‘‘I,” or as an insulting equivalent for ‘‘ you.” 
In the sense of ‘‘you,” it formerly had the honorific o 
prefixed. The rude use of it came in through the dropping 
of the honorific. | 


J 68. Sezse, Danna san, Hetka, and Kakka are as appropriate 
for the third person (‘‘ he” or ‘‘she”), when speaking 
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politely, as for the second. Asafa may also occasionally be 
heard in that sense. Much in use also for .‘‘he” and 
‘‘she” are ano hito, ‘‘ that person,” more politely ano o kaia, 
lit. ‘‘that honourable side ;” ano ofoko, ‘‘that man ;” ano 
onna, ‘‘that woman ;” ano ojtisan, ‘‘that old gentleman ;” 
ano obasan, ‘‘that old lady ;” etc. AZukd, lit. ‘‘ the opposite 
side,” i.e., the other party,” not infrequently represents 
“the,” ‘‘she,” or ‘‘they.” Are, ‘‘ that,” is also sometimes 
used for ‘‘he” or ‘‘she,” butit is not atall polite, and more 
often refers to things, i.e., it means ‘‘it.” The vague 
English ‘‘you” or ‘‘one,” which corresponds to French 
on ” and German ‘‘ man,” has no equivalent in Japanese. 
Thus, ‘‘to clap one’s hands” is simply を wo éalaku, lit. 
“hands (accus.) clap.” ‘‘ You can’t tell” (meaning ‘‘ one 
has no means of knowing”) is simply shzremasen, which 
might equally well stand for ‘‘ I can’t tell.” 

N. B. The word ito has been adduced by some as an equivalent of 
the French impersonal “on.” But it is not really so, as it always retains 
its proper sense of “ person,” “ people,” especially ‘“ other people.” 

{ 69. Like other nouns—indeed more frequently than other 
nouns—the so-called personal pronouns may take the plural 
suffixes mentioned on page 29. The following forms are 
sanctioned by usage : 


watakushi-domo anata-gata 

boku-ra omae-[san-|gala 

sessha-domo  »  omae-[san-]lacht 

sessha-ra WC senset-gata 

otra (for ore-ra, very danna-shu “you.” 
vulgar) danna-gata 

ano hito-tachi kimi-tacht 

ano の kata-gata “they.” kisama-tachi 


are-ra (rude) temae-K(a)chi-ra 


a 
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NV. B. Observe, however, that watahishi-domo is often used for 
the singular, it being slightly humbler than wasakishs. Oira, too, may 
be heard in the singular, the line between singular and plural, as already 
noticed in J 44, being less sharply drawn in Japanese than in European 
languages. Note, moreover, that the Japanese never use their words for 
“we,” as we sometimes do ours, to signify “you and I.” They only 
use them to signify “ other people and I,”’ or rather “I and my fellows.” 
“We,” in the sense of “ you and I,” may be expressed by such a phrase 
as anata to watakushi to ; but more often the meaning is approximately 
rendered in some other idiomatic way by employing an honorific. See, 
for instance, | 445, No. 115, and 449, No. 16. 


{ 70. Like other nouns, the so-called personal pronouns may 
be followed by postpositions. Thus, just as we say 


ano ko no oya, cal an 
that child of parent, ; the parent of that child, 


so also do we say 


watakusht no oya, the parent of me, ” 
IT. of perent, | 7. es, ‘¢my parent." 
omae no oya, ‘‘ the parent of you,” i.e, “ “ your parent ” 
(in addressing an inferior) ; azo hifo no oya, ‘‘the parent of 
that person,” ie, ‘‘ his (or her) parent ;” etc. 
Just as we say 


Sono ko wo hidot me ni 

That child (accus.) harsh eyes to i.e, ‘‘He treated that 
awasemashiia, child very badly,” 
caused-to-meet, . 


so also may we say 


Watakishi wo hidot me ni 
awasemashila, 


There is, therefore, no such thing as a declension of pro- 
nouns or any special set of possessive pronouns. 


He treated me very badly.” 


{ 71. The chief thing to remember in connection with the 
Japanese nouns answering to our personal pronouns is the 
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extremely rare use that is made of them. Except in cases 
of special emphasis or antithesis, the information concerning 
persons which is in European languages conveyed by means 
of pronouns, is left to be gathered from the context. Thus 
the single word kaerimashifa will mean ‘‘ I have come back,” 
or ‘‘he, she or they have come back,” according to the 
previous drift of the conversation. 


Kore kara furo wo istkaimash, | ie, ‘Will now 
This from, bath (accus.) will-use, take a bath.” 
naturally means ‘‘ J will now take my bath ;” for it is almost 
a matter of course that, in such personal things, each 
individual can speak only for himself. I can only eat my 
own dinner, probably love only my own country, and work 
only to support my own wife and children. To be, there- 
fore, for ever reiterating and harping on the words ‘<I,” 
“me,” “my,” ‘‘you,” ‘‘he,” etc., seems to Japanese ears 
absurd and tedious tautology. A Japanese will often dis- 
course for half-an-hour without using a single personal 
pronoun. ‘The perpetual recurrence Of watakishi and anata 
is one of the surest signs of a clumsy foreign speaker, who 
translates his own idiom into Japanese, instead of thinking 
impersonally as the Japanese do. These remarks will lead 
the intelligent student to observe that most of the examples 
scattered throughout the present work are susceptible of 
being variously rendered. Where, for instance, we have 
put ‘‘I,” it would often be equally correct to insert ‘‘ he,” 
‘¢she,” or ‘‘ they,” in its stead. The use of ‘‘ you,” that is 
of the second person, in English generally necessitates some 
change in the Japanese phrase, especially if an equal or 
superior be addressed. This point wilt be elucidated in the 
Chapter on Honorifics, J 392 の seg., a chapter which 
the student would do well to read through in connection 
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with what has here been said on the subject of persona 
pronouns, 


REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


{ 72. The word ‘‘self” may be expressed by / め zz (less often 
by jeshin), commonly followed by the postposition de, thus : 
walakish: jbun, 
watakiusht jshin, 
omae jibun (not honorific), 
go jibun (honorific), 
NV. B. The above occur only when the idea of “self” has to be 
emphasised. (Conf. § 71, also J 324.) 


; “myself.” 


; ‘* yourself,” 


Another word for ‘‘self” is onore, which is also used 
as an insulting equivalent for ‘‘ you.” 

Waga, a Classical form whose proper meaning is ‘‘ my,” 
may still sometimes be heard in the sense of ‘‘ my own,” 
“ our own,” “one’s own,” thus: 

waga kunt, (“my country,” ‘‘one’s country,” ‘‘la 
patrie.” But its use is chiefly confined to set speeches 
and lectures, So is that of the phrase waga hat, ‘‘ we,” 
more Jit. ‘‘ my fellows.” 


DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND INDEFINITE 
PRONOUNS AND ADVERBS. 


{ 73. The demonstrative, interrogative, and indefinite Dro- 
nouns, being marked by certain correspondences of sound 
and formation, may be best studied by means of the table 
which we give on the next page. The adverbs derived from 
the same roots are also given there, so that the learner 
may embrace all the kindred forms in one glance. He 
should note that Japanese, like Latin, distinguishes a 
nearer ‘‘that” (sore, Latin ‘‘iste”) from a further ‘‘ that” 
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Page 52, second line top right-hand column.— 
For domo ? read dono ? 


(are, Latin ‘‘ille’”), the former being used of things not very 
distant and of things connected with the person spoken 
to, while the latter is applied to things which are distant 
or have relation to the person spoken of. He must note 
furthermore that Japanese, like French, distinguishes 
substantive forms of these pronouns from adjective forms, 
eg. kore, ‘‘celui-ci,” but kono, ‘‘ ce.” 


J 75. Here are a few examples of the use of the substantive 
forms kore, ‘‘this;” sore, ‘‘that” (near); are, ‘‘ that” 
- (far) ; dore P ‘‘which?” dare P or more politely donafa / 
‘who 2”; nant P (what アー 
Kore wa omoshirot. (i.e., ‘ As for this, it is amusing,” 
This as-for, amusing. | or more briefly, ‘‘ This is fun.” 
Sore wa, nan desir P ( ‘S What is that (which you have in 
That as-for, what 65(2 の 7 | your hand, etc.) ?” 
Are wa, dare no uchi dest P (**Whose is that house 
That as-for, who of house ts(tt)? (over there) ?” 
Dore ni shimasho Pt < Which shall I take 2?” 
Which to shall-do? 


Nant wo suru Pp j ‘¢ What are you doing ?” 
What (accus.) do? ( (Said to an inferior. The polite equivalent 


would be Mani nasaru F) 


。 ン 『 ぎ 1 3? 
Dare ga himashita P 1 Who pas come ? hita ? 
Onaga の Malrar¢ewWasrila : 
Who (の 7/。) has-come? ( would be more polite.) 


1 76. Here are some examples of the adjective forms dono, 
*‘this ;” sono, ‘‘that” (near); ano, ‘‘that” (far); dono P 
7 which ?” and of the forms in ma and ルー 


Kono nedan, 7 This price,” 

Konna nedan. 7 This sort of price.” 

Sono mama. ‘¢That way ;” ‘‘as it is.” 
koto. , ・ 

Sonna の の That sort of thing.” 

So tu koto. 


Ano takat yama. 1 ‘That high mountain 


(over there).“ 
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Anna tohomonat kake-ne. ( ‘‘Such an extravagant price 
That-like outrageous overcharge. | as that.” 


(Said in speaking to a third party. In addressing the shopkeeper who was 
guilty of the overcharge, one would say sonaa, not anna, because sonna corres- 
ponds to the second person, anna to the third.) 


Dono tsumort de? With what intention ?” 
What intention by? 


Dé tu tsumori de P ‘¢ With what kind of intention ?” 
How say intention by? 


{ 77. What we have here, for convenience’ sake, termed 
adjective forms, are not adjectives properly so called. ono 
was originally two words, viz. 40, ‘‘ this ” (substantive), and 
no, ‘‘ of,” so that kono meant “of this.” Similarly in the 
case of sono, ano, and dono ?, which meant respectively ‘‘ of 
that” (nearer) or “of him,” ‘* of that” (further) or ‘‘ of 
him,” and ‘‘of which?” They still preserve this their 
ancient sense in certain contexts, as: 


sono fame, ‘‘ (for the) sake of that.” 
sono oya, ‘*‘his (or her) parent.” 


Similarly, komo medan, translated above by “this price,” 
may also mean on an occasion ‘‘ the price of this,” 

Konna, ‘‘such,” is a contraction of kono yo na, lit. ‘ this 
manner being,” i.e., ‘‘ being in this way,” ‘‘ being thus,” 
Similarly soana is from sono yo na, anna from ano yo na, and 
donna P from dono yo na PrP =Ko tu, ‘‘such,” means literally 
‘‘thus (they) say,” i.e. ‘‘people call it thus.” S67, の ix, 
and do 7% P have a similar etymology. 


J 78. Before words of Chinese origin, the adjective- pronouns 
‘‘this” and ‘‘that” are often expressed by the syllable 4 
(#%), a Chinese vocable properly signifying “the one in 
question,” ‘‘ the actual one,” as : 


‘o-nin, ‘‘the person in question,” ‘‘ this (or that) person.” 
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o-gelsu no sue, ‘the end of the month,” 
this-month of end, 


Some of the adverbs given in the paradigm on page 52 
will be found exemplified in Chapter X, J 368. 


{ 79. The indefinite pronouns are formed from the inter- 
rogative pronouns by the addition of the interrogative 
particle ん Az, of the postpositions mo and de mo, ‘‘ even,” 
and of the emphatic particle zo. Thus dare’ dé mo*, ‘‘ any 
body,” ‘‘every body,” is literally ‘‘even* by? whom ??” 
Here are a few examples of the use of the indefinite 
pronouns : 


Omocha ya nani ka. ‘‘ Toys or something.” 


(The words nani ka here have the same vague 
meaningless application that “or something” 
often has in Colloquial English.) 


Mata donata ka miemashila. (Polite.) Somebody else 
dare miela.  (Familiar.) nas her vucets have 

2 2 22 ° 《《 e 
Again somebody has-appeared. arrive d guests ave 


Nan de mo yoroshit kara, \‘‘ Anything will do. Just 

Anything —_(is)good because, {give us something or other 

nant ka te-garut mono wo \ which it will take no trouble 
something-or-other easy thing (accus.)( to get ready.” 


dashite kudasat. (Said, for instance, by a hurgry 
putting-forth condescend. . traveller arriving late at a hotel.) 


Dochira ga yoroshti gozarmasho P 


Which (nom.) good  will-probably-be ? two) do you think 


“Which (of the 
will be best ?” 


Sore wa, dochira de mo yoroshit 1 7.Oh ! (sore wa) either 


That as-for, either (is)good. | will do quite well.” 
Donata ka の ide nt 

Somebody-or-otherihonourable_exit to\ < Fas some one arrived 2” 
natle orimasi ka P 


having-beconre is ? 
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te, donala mo o ide nt nalte) "No。 no one has 
oremasen. arrived, ” 
(More lit. “Everybody has us- 
arrived” —Conf. J 433.) 
Nan no* sewa® de‘ mo° shite 
kuremasit', lt. Gives' doing‘ 
help® of? everything 


Dare! mo? 5 の timasit'. ‘* Everybody’ says‘ so®.” 


‘He will help you in 
every way.” 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


80. The Japanese language has neither relative pronouns 
nor relative words of any sort. Their absence is generally 
made good by the use of a construction in which the verb 
is prefixed to the noun attributively, just as an adjective 
might be. Thus the Japanese not only say ‘‘a good 
man,” ‘‘a bad man,” etc. ; but they say ‘‘a comes man,” 
‘Ca goes man,” ‘‘the went man,” instead of ‘‘a man who 
comes,” ‘‘a man who goes,” ‘‘ the man who went.” This 
is illustrated in the following examples :— 


Kuru hilo. ‘©The person who comes.” 
Comes person. (Or ‘The people who come. ’) 
Kita hito. ‘* The person who came.” 
Came person. (Or “The people who came.”) 


Kino kila hilo. (“The person (or persons) who came 
Yesterday came person. 1 yeste rd ay. ” 


Ano yama の 2@ の Co 

That mountain’s 99962 The large pine-tree which 

ni haete iru Okt #@\, ows on the top of that mountain 

on, growing ts large \ over there.” 

matst. 

pine. 

Shinakicha naran ) ‘<Tt is a thing which it won’t do 
As-for-not-doing, is-not し no に to do, ze.,: “It isa thing 

koto dest, (Conf. { 348.) \ which must be done.” 

thing (z2)ie. 
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G 81. As shown in the foregoing examples, the English 
relative and verb are represented in Japanese by a verb 
alone which is used participially, or, as it is more usual to 
say in Japanese grammar, aéfribuitvely, prefixed to the noun. 
In English this construction is allowable only in the case 
of participles, as ‘‘the shipwrecked sailors,” ‘‘the shrieking 
women and cildren. In Japanese it is the actual tense- 
forms of the verb that are thus employed. Properly 
speaking, all the tenses of the indicative mood are capable 
of being thus used attributively in relative constructions. 
In the Book Language they are all constantly so used. 
But the Colloquial exhibits a strong tendency to limit this 
way of speaking to the ‘‘certain past” and the ‘‘ certain 
present or future,” the merely ‘‘ probable ” tenses (e.g. soya, 
kifaro) being rarely if ever now heard in such contexts, save 
in a few special idioms, such as : 


| wanna be peed 1 If possible.” (Conf. ¢ 348.) 


Aro hasu wa nat. ( ‘* There ought 
(There-) y-be necessity as-for, is-not. | not to be.” 


Observe that as the Japanese language, generally speaking, 
abhors the use of the passive, the verbs employed in relative 
sentences are almost always neuter or active ones, thus : 


Nansen ni aimashiia suif't-ra. ‘©The shipwrecked 
Shipwreck to, met satlors. sailors.” 


Haruka okt ni mieru fune. ます he vessel that is to 
Afar, offing in, appears vessel. | be seen far away at sea.” 


Hepburn sensei no koshiraeta ‘The dictionary which 

Hepburn senior 29 (he)prepared was written by Dr. 
Jilen. Hepburn,” ze, “Dr. 
dictionary. ‘Hepburn’s dictionary.” 
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Otokichi to tu annat no mono. “The guide called Oto- 
Lit. "the guide (annai no mono, ie.> kichi,” or ‘‘ Otokichi the 


person of guidance), of whom people ・ ” 
say (#) that (¢o) he is Otokichi.” guide. 


Arashi to 1% mono. 、 
7 What is called a typhoon,” 

Lit. “the thing (sz0n0) of which / . < < ” 

people say (7x) that (¢o) it is a\ 2.@. simply, ‘a ty phoon. 

typhoon (avraski.)’ 


The country people call Ame- 


Amertka to 1u kunt. . ; ・ 
rica,” 6. simply, ‘‘ America.” 


4. 8B. This impersonal but active construction with ¢o i# and other 
synonymous verbs, corresponding to the English passive, must be 
thoroughly mastered, as it is constantly in the mouths of the people. 
It is often used for making general assertions, such as 


“ Dogs are faithful creatures,” or | Ju lo tu mono wa, chigi no aru 
< The dog is a faithful creature.” 2 の 2 の desi. 


Lit. As-for (wa) the thing (sono) of which people say (2z) that (#0) it 
is a dog (énu), it is (desi) a thing (sono) which is (arse) of (zo) faithfal- 
ness (ch#gi). Here our single word “ dog ” or “ dogs” is rendered by 
the five words #7228 40 24 mono wa. 


82. This use of the active where a European would expect 
the passive sometimes causes an appearance of ambiguity. 
Thus shiranat hifo may signify either ‘‘a person who does 
not know” or ‘‘a person who is not known (to me),” i.e, 
fa person whom I do not know.” But as a rule the 
context sufficiently indicates which way the phrase should 
be taken. For instance, yonde' shimatla* hon*® cannot 
possibly mean ‘‘the book which has finished reading,” as 
such a collocation of words would have no sense. It can 
only mean “the book’ which (I, they, etc.) have finished? 
reading’.” Sg focht! cannot mean “‘ the locality? which 


resides!.” It must mean ‘‘ the locality? in which (so-and-so) 
resides.” The following are similar instances : 
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Lochaku shila toks. 7 The time when (I, they, 
Arrival did time. | etc.) arrived.” 


Wakarana: koto. ‘‘Something which I don’t 
Understand-not thing. understand. ” 


Le nt motleru mono. 7 That which he is holding 
Hand in ts-holding thing. | in his hand. 


1 83. The example just given of sumau tochi, signifying ‘‘ the 
locality 7z which so and so resides,” exemplifies a remarkable 
Japanese idiom according to which the preposition that 
frequently accompanies an English relative pronoun is 
always omitted, thus : 


< A book of which the 
binding has become 


Tojt no furuku  natta jon 
old.” 


Binding of old §=has-become book. 


“7 Hs that the hotel? 
in which you® staid®"*® 
(lit. honourably 0, deign- 
ed nastla, to stay /omart) 
last year® ?” 


Sore’ wa,* anata® ga‘ saku-nen' o° 
tomart" nastta® yadoya® の es が 7 ka” P 


7 No, J did not stay 
there ; but (ga) it is the 
hotel 7z which a friend 
of mine staid last year, 
and with which he was 
much pleased.” 


No; me as-for stay-not 
ga—,  saku-nen tomodacht 
whereas— last-year friend (nom.) 
lomarimashile, taiso ni J 
having-staid, greatly aptrit 
trimashila yadoya desi. 


entered hotel és. 


の oz の —_-yama kara ono 
Which mountain from, 
hen 。 24 の mredbulsit 
neighbourhood ’s famous-production 
no suisho wa demasi ha P 
’s crystals as-for, 


“From which of 
these mountains come 
the crystals, for which 


le ; watakishi wa = 
i locality is noted ?” 
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Watakiisht ga Yokohama 2 の ‘He is a servant 


I (xom.) Yokohama ’s |apyhom I pot lyi 
ni-ju ban ye tanomimashitara, 1o “the Era YY Hate at 


twenty number to when-had-applied, \Vokohama, and for 


aura fare kewalle whose good behaviour 
a の 7 。 the hotel-keeper is 


yokoshimashila boy desi. ” 
sent boy és. guarantee. 

NV. B. The English word “ boy ” has been largely adopted by the 
Furopeanised Japanese in the sense of “ servant.’ We have even heard 
onna no boy (!) used to signify a “ maid-servant.” 

Closely similar are such cases as warud rikuisu, signifying 
not ‘‘a bad reason,” but ‘‘the reason why (so-and-so) is 


bad.” 


84. The terseness of the Japanese expression as compared 


with ours should not occasion any insuperable difficulty to 
the careful student. After all, we use a somewhat similar 


idiom in English when we speak of ‘‘a shaving-brush,” 


1 


meaning ‘‘a brush wth which a man helps himself to shave ;” 
of ‘‘a smoking-room,” meaning ‘‘a room 7 which people 
smoke ;” of ‘‘a stepping-stone,” meaning ‘‘a stone on zuhich 
one may step,” &c., &c. 


85. Several ‘‘who’s” or ‘‘ which’s” are often attached in 
English to the same noun. In such cases the Japanese 


language uses the gerund (in set speeches the indefinite 


form) for the verbs of every clause, excepting that im- 
mediately preceding the noun qualified (see J 278 @ seg. 
and {| 422 ef seg.). An instance of this construction is 
given in the example on the foregoing page, where éomart- 
mashite is a gerund and zimashifa a past tense, both 
qualifying the word yadoya. But this idiom—the referring 
of several relative clauses to a single noun—is not a favourite 
one in Colloquial Japanese. The example at the top of this 
page shows, in the case of the word ‘/anomimashilara, the 


rT ココ =, a oo =. mm en 
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avoidance of such a construction. Indeed a great number 
of relative phrases—even single phrases—are turned in-some 
other way. For instance : . 


Mune no* waruku’ naru’ hanashi*, ‘A story which it 
makes one feel sick to listen to ;” lit. ‘‘ chest! ’s? bad? 
becoming’ story®.” 

Musiime po" hitort® atte’, O Haru® to' moshimasi', ‘‘ He 
has one daughter whose name is O Harn,” lit. ‘‘ Daughter’ 
one-person’ being,‘ (people) say’ that® (she is) O Haru’.” 

Kesa' no* yosu® det wa’, fur’ ka' 7 の" omottara’, sukkari' 
haremashifa", i.e. ‘‘The weather, whick looked like rain 
this morning, has cleared up beautifully ;” more lit. ‘‘ By‘ 
appearance® of? this-morning’, when-(I) had-thought’ that* 
7 Will-(it) rain ?*",” quite” (it) has-cleared”,” 


{| 86. The words fokoro no, lit. ‘‘of place,” are sometimes 
used by the educated classes in relative phrases as a sort of 
substitute for the relative pronouns “who,” ‘‘ which,” and 
‘‘that.” But these words really add nothing to the sense, 
and only encumber the construction. They owe their origin 
to the slavish imitation of a Chinese idiom, Thus: 

Kuru tokoro no hito, for Kuru hilo. 

Kino kita tokoro no hito, ,, Kino kila hito. 

Shinakicha naran tokoro ,, Shinakiicha naran 
no koto desii, koto desi. 


For translation 
see p. 56 


NV. B. The student is recommended to compare the Japanese and 
English texts of any of the longer pieces given in Part II of this work. 
Such comparison, carefully carried out, will teach him better than 
anything else the manner in which Japanese thought moves under 
circumstances which, in our European idiom, demand the employment 
of relative pronouns or other relative words. The subject is important 
enough to reward any amount of trouble taken on its behalf. 


CHAPTER V. 
The FPostposttion. 





THE POSTPOSITION PROPEB. 


和 87. Japanese postpositions correspond for the most part to 
English prepositions, serving like them to indicate those 
relations of words which Latin, German, and other Aryan 
languages of the older type denote by the use of case- 
inflections, 

There are two kinds of postpositions, viz. postpositions 
proper and quasi-postpositions ({ 141 の 〆 seg.). 

The postpositions proper, with their most usual significa- 
tions, are as follows : 


DE. 


| 88. De has two widely different uses. One is to render the 
sense of ‘‘ by,” whence also ‘‘ with,” “by means of,” less 
often ‘‘in.” This its first acceptation offers no difficulty. 
In its second acceptation, de seems at first sight to mean 
nothing at all, and thus puzzles the foreign student who is 
desirous of accounting for its presence in the sentence. 
De is here etymologically a corruption of m/e, itself the 
gerund of an obsolete substantive verb. Its proper sense 
is therefore ‘‘being.” But in most contexts this de has 
sunk so completely to the level of a mere grammatical 
particle as not to need translating into English. It is a moot 
point whether what was originally one word has branched 
out into these two significations, or whether two words 
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originally distinct have coalesced into a single particle. 
Here are a few examples of de meaning ‘‘by,” の with,” 
“Cin 2” 


1» 


| Nawa' de® shibaru. ‘To tie* by means of* a rope’. 
Hasami dé kiru*. To cut® with’ scissors", ” 


Inu = wo kisari 
Dog (accus.), chain 

tsunaide oke | 

fastening put! 

Kore de gaman nasai/ 1 “Please be contented with 


1” 


‘‘Chain up the dog 
(Said to @ coolte.) 


This with, patience deign! | this.” 


Kono kawa de, ai 
This river in, anSm) 
lsuremasit ka / 


7 Are there any trout to be 
caught in this stream ?” 


are-catchable ? 
Kono mono wa, 
を bd * 円 
This thing as-for, What is this called in 


Mthon-go de nan の Japanese ?” 
(More Ht. “As for this thing, in 
Japan-language by, what that) 7, panese, what do people say that 


moshimasi ka P it is ?”) 
any ? 

It will be gathered from these examples that de has its 
first signification (‘‘by,” ‘‘with,” ‘‘in”) chiefly when 
construed with transitive verbs, 

De has its second signification, i.e., it properly means 
‘‘ being,” in such cases as the following : 一 


Ima no kuruma-yya wa, ‘My present jinrikisha- 
Now ’s jinrikisha-man as-for,| man is no good,—he is so 
dajaku de yaku nt\ indolent.” 
indolent being, usefulness 7 の (More it. “The present jin- 
latanat. rikisha-man, being ind olent, is of 
stamds-not. no use,’’) 


Foppodo beppin de ‘«She is an yncommonly 
Very extra-quality wen rey girl.” 
aru, (Said,eg., of asinging-girl.)| (More “it. “She is being a 
is, very extra quality.”) 
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San-jt han de gozaimasi. | “Tt is (being) half- 
Three-hours half being te. past three, ” 

The first of these phrases illustrates a construction with 
what are called ‘‘ quasi-adjectives,” which will be touched 
on again in J 200, and exemplified in 4 2or (examples 9 
and io). The second and third phrases are much more 
important, showing, as they do, the most usual manner of 
expressing our verb “to be,” viz, by means of de aru, de 
arimasi, de gozaimasi (see also J 341 ef seg.). De aru is 
commonly contracted to da, de gozaimasi to desi, less often 
and somewhat vulgarly to de gozansi, de gesit, or de 
gasiz ; similarly in the other tenses, for instance の が 2 for 
de alla, deshita for de goz1mashifa, and so on (see also 
I 233, 270, 343, and 344). The foregoing examples 
would therefore generally become Voppodo beppin da, San-jt 
han desi, The following is a very common phrase illustrat- 
ing this idiom : 


Sayd de gozaimasi, (Polite) ) oq, : _ 
= ン ° ° a -e., * . 
S6 dest, (Familiar, That is so,” ze., ‘‘ Yes 


{ 89. It happens not infrequently that de, in both its accep- 
tations, is strengthened by means of the postposition wa, 
especially in phrases expressing interrogation, negation, or 
something disagreeable. De wa, in familiar talk, is apt to 
be contracted into zz. Thus: 


Voppodo —beppin de Tsnt she very pretty ?” 


Very  ecatra-quility being 。 . 
za nat ka の の Voppodo beppin ja nat 


is-not ? 


Kore の wa, okt 4 “Tam greatly bothered by 


This by _ indeed greatly \ his ” (Or, Kore ja Okt nd 
homarimasi., | komartmasii.) 


con-in-a-quandary. 
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和 90. When the substantive verb has a qualifying word or 
phrase along with it after de, the noun followed by de often 
corresponds to an English nominative,—not that de has 
any nominative force properly so called, but because the 
word which we treat as a nominative is conceived of by the 
Japanese as the means whereby, or the place in which, the 
action or state denoted by the verb occurs, for instance, 


Cold water will do perfectly 


Mizu de  takiisan, well.” (ze, ‘‘ You need not 
Cold-rwater by, (77 will be\plenty.) trouble to bring hot water as 
well,”’”) 


NV. B. The Japanese sentence should, properly speaking, have des#, 
“it is,’ stuck on to the end of it; but, as will be further illustrated 
in J 429, the final verb is often omitted when no ambiguity is likely 
to ensue. 


Hitotsu de yoroshit. ‘One will be 
。 One by is-good. (enough." 
(More politely, Hitotsu de yoroshi# gozaimasii.) 

Setfu de の ‘‘The Government has 
Government by, honourable} bought it,” or “It has 
kai-age ni narimashita, been purchased by the 
purchase to has-become. Government. ” 


GA. 


{ 91. The original sense of ga is ‘‘ of,” now only preserved 
in certain names of places and in a few locutions, such as 
Hoshi-ga-oka, ‘‘ The Mound of the Stars ” (the name of a part 
of Kamakura);...... ga sttki, ‘fond of,” ‘liking ;”...... 
ga kirat, ‘‘not fond of,” ‘disliking ;”........ ga hoshit, 
‘* desirous of.” 

Walakisht wa, tabako ga 
Me as-for, tobacco of, 7T am very fond of 
dat-stikt (desit). smoking.” 
great-fond (am). ; 
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Sake ga hkirat desi. “T am not fond of 
Sake of hating am. | sake.” 


Mizu ga hoshiti gozaimasi. 


‘¢T want some water.” 
Water of, desirous am. 


J 92. Ga is used as a sign of the nominative case, as : 
Kane ga nai. ‘* There is no money ;” 
Money (non. ian’t. hence ‘‘I have no money.” 


Ame ga /fuite kimashita. 


rz h S < a 


Kono kuruma ga, /urukide 


This -finrikisha (nom.) being-old ‘* This jinrtkisha wont 
tkemasen. do ; it is too old.” 
ts-n0-0. 

Isha nt mile morau ga 7 You had better con- 
Physician by, seeing to-receive (2 の が が .)( sult the doctor about it.” 

yokar 0. (More lit. “It may be well to 
will-probably-be-good. get (it) seen by the doctor.”’) 


‘‘The teacher has ap- 


set ga miemashita, ・ 
Senset g peared,” z.e., has come. 


Observe that the nominative use has developed out of 
the genitive. For instance, the etymological signification 
of Kane ga nat is ‘‘ The not-being of money ;” that of Sensez 
ga miemashila is ‘‘'The having-appeared of the teacher.” 
Originally none of these sentences with ga were predicative. 
Modern usage alone has made them so, just as—to borrow 

_an apt illustration from Mr, Aston—the incomplete sentences 
of an English telegram or advertisement convey a predicative 
sense to the inind of the reader, Observe too, from the 
example /sha ni mite morau ga yokaro, that postpositions 
may be suffixed to verbs as readily as to substantives, and 
that verbs, and indeed whole phrases, may form the subject 
or object of other verbs, 
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{ 93. When found at the end ofa clause, ga has an adver- 
sative force, of which ‘‘ whereas” is the most literal 
English equivalent, but which is generally best rendered 
in practice by prefixing ‘‘ yet” or ‘‘but” to the following 
clause. Sometimes the adversative force is softened down 
to a mere intimation of discontinuity between two successive 
states or actions, and then ga must be translated by ‘‘ and 
so” or ‘‘ and.” 


N. 8B. The final z of mas revives pretty distinctly before ga, for 
which reason we write masz in all such examples, 


Shina wa _ yoroshti gozaimasu 


Article as-for, good is The article is a 
ga,—  nedan ga _ osoroshit tako\good one, の z/ the 
whereas, price (nom.) frightful high\price iS frightfully 
gozaimasi., high.” 

is. 


NV. B. ¥or such expressions as osoroshit takai, see the second WV. g 
to { 181. 


Fama-michi de hi wa 7 ; 
Mountain-road 476 day og-7 の か It got dark while 
huremashifa ga,— sure ga |we were on the 
darkened wherens, companions (rtom.)\ mountain side; dué, 
の 267 9272 kara, hi-j0bu as we were several 
crowd were because,  spirit-stuerdy\of us together, we 
deshila. felt no alarm.” 
(7 の Z/6 の 2 の 。 


Watakisht wa kon-do de, Fuji ‘This is the third 

Me «s-for, this time by, Pustyamaliime I have made 

ye to-san wa san-do-me desu ga,— the ascent of Fusi- 
to ascent as-for, third-time is whereas, 

shi-awase to usu mo __tenki-isugo y ach 7 ane 1 AV © 

lucktly always weather-circumstances each time been lucky 

enough to have fine 


a の gozaimasi. 
ons. ood S are. / weather.” 


{ 94. Sometimes ga with adversative force is repeated in two 
consecutive clauses, after the manner of “‘ either... .or :” 
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Bankoku-koh6 ga aro cw h ; 
International-law (nom.) may-exist We may have inter- 
ga, nant ga aro. \national law, and we may 


either, something (nom.) may-exist |have all sorts of fine 
ga,—mada mada dort bakari\things; の 7 we are still 

or, still stil, right only {very far from having 
de 2Z02 katsu — kolo ga larrived at a social state 


by, conquer action (nom.)\in which right always 
dekimasen. triumphs.” 
forthcomes-not. 
_ 」 7 Whether I go, 
ko &4, skumat or whether I don’t 
Perhaps-I-shall-go either, per haps-I-shan’t-go go is no one’s 
ga, walakisht ん の kalle da. business but m 
or rT of convenience ia. own,” y 


Sometimes ga occurs elliptically at the end of an un- 
finished sentence. See, for exatnples, those given about the 
middle of § 287. 


KA. 
7 95. Aa serves to ask a question, as: 
Arimasis. ‘« There is.” 
Arimasit ka P ‘© Ts there の 


ーー ‘‘ The bath is ready.” 
Furo' wa* dekimashita®, (More lit. “ As-for2 the bath,» it-has- 
forthcome.®”’) 


Furo wa dekimashita ka P “Is the bath ready の 
If the sentence already contains some other interrogative 


word—an interrogative pronoun or adverb,—a is often 
omitted, and it is generally best to omit it, thus : 


What-hour at = shall-come ? 


Nan-dokt ni matrimasho ka / c At what o’clock shall 
or Nan-doht nt mairimasho / 


I come P” 


Iisu shinimashita (ka) / c When did he die 2” 
When died ? 
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Do iu wake de konna) «Why do you do such 


What-sort-of reason by, such 。 。 ~ ‘ 
baka na kolo wo suru P soy things as this ?” (Said 
0 an inferior. ) 


foolish things (actus.) do ? 
{ 96. Sometimes fa expresses a merely rhetorical or ironical 
question, sometimes nothing beyond a mere shade of doubt. 
In the latter case it corresponds to such English words as 
“may,” ‘‘ might,” ‘‘ perhaps :” 
Aru mono ka Pp ‘¢Who in his senses would ever 
Ewists thing ? believe that such a thing exists ?” 


Mata yuki ga Surimasho 


Again snow (7 の 7Z.) will-probably-fall ‘Tl think it will 
め omoimasi.. snow again.” 
that think. 

Maia yuki ga furimasho ‘(Lam inclined to 


F Again snow (nom.) will-probably-fall think that it m ay 
a to omowaremasi. yy 

now again. 
? that —_-can-think. Snow ag 


Suzuki to 2 hilo. AA man called Suzuki.” 
Suzuki that (they) call person. 


Suzuki to ka iu hito. < A man called, if I 
Suzuki that ? (they) call person. ) mistake not, Suzuki.” 
(97. Ka..........4@ means ‘“‘or,” “either.......... or,” 
‘¢whether........ or:” 


li ka warut ka, shirimasen. 1 can’t tell whether 
Good ? bad ?, istenknowable. | it is good or bad.” 


Ts it all gold or onl 
Mubu desit ka, mekki destt ka? S site (Or, Ts it al 


Unalloyed is ? plated is ? | silver or only plated ?”) 


The = ha, あみ shtyo ka の oo, 
“Shall-go ? how shall-do ?” nat | ‘I am considering 
omotie imasi.. whether to go or not.” 


thinking am. 
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{ 98. Ka helps to form certain indefinite pronouns and ad- 
verbs, such as ‘‘ somebody,” ‘‘ something,” ‘‘ somewhere”. 
See the paradigm on page 52. 


KARA. 


2) 2? 


J 99. Kara means ‘‘from,” ‘‘since,” ‘‘ because,” ‘after :” 


Koko kara toge made wa, How far may it be 


Here from, pass to  indeed;/from heré to the top of 
mi dono kurat arimashor 1he pass ?” 
still ehat amount probably-is? 


Ni-san-nen-zen kara hilo) ** For the last two or 
Two-three-year-before since, people | three years people have 


ga Sie-heikt da an 652Ubeen saying that the times 
(の ZZ.) unprosperity is that sey lr。 bad. Is this really 
ga,—honto desi ka P 、、 う の 
- the cases 
ewhereas,—true is ? 


Kidtabtremashita kara,  chotto 
Have-got-tired because, a-little ‘‘T am tired ; (so) let 
yasumimasho. us rest a minute.” 
will-probably-rest. 


NV. B. Some speakers say kara shite (shite is the gerund of surz, 
“to do’) for kera ; others say kara ni. The phrase mono desit kara or 
mon’ desit kara, \it. “ because (it) is thing,” is another favourite circam- 
locution having the meaning of “ because.’’ The noun yze, lit. “ cause,” 
or yue ni, almost lit, “‘ because,” is also in use, though perhaps sounding 
just a trifle old-fashioned and stiff. 


{ 100. Kara has the sense of ‘‘after” only when suffixed to 
the gerund in Ze, and in a few special locutions, as : 


ilte kara, ‘after going,” ‘‘ after having gone.” 
mimashite kara,  ‘‘after seeing,” ‘‘ after having seen.” 
kore kara, ‘after this,’ | ‘‘ henceforward.” 
sore kara, ‘after that,” ‘* and then,” ‘‘ next.” 














KARA AND MADE, vA 


N. 8B. The past i#a kara means “ decause he has gone ;” mimashita 
kara means “ decause 1 have seen.” Be very careful not to confuse 
these two locutions, which differ only by the use of the gerund in ¢ 
when ‘‘ after” is meant, and of the past tense in a when ‘‘ because” 
is meant. 


N. 8B. The Japanese often use “from” (ara, sometimes yor), 
when “at” would come more naturally to English lips, as : 


Myonicht no enzetsu wa, nan-ji 
To-morrow ’s lecture as-for, what-hour| で At what oclock 


kara hajimarimasi ?--Gogo mb-7t does the lecture begin 
from begins ? yoon-after two-hours | to-morrow ? 一 At two 
kara desit. o'clock in the afternoon.” 


frome (2) is. 

The idea is that the lecture, beginning as it does at two v’clock, will 
last from two to some other hour not named.—Observe how the 
Japanese idiom retains the verb “it is” (gs) at the end of the 
sentence, while English dispenses with it. A similar instance of this 
occurs in the second example given just below under made. 


MADE. 


{ 101. Afade means ‘‘ till,” ‘‘as far as,” "down to,” ‘to :” 


Kore made. ‘Thus far,” ‘‘ hitherto,” ‘‘ till now.” 


Telsudd wa, doko made dekile) ぃ How far is the 
Hatlway as-for, where to = dome rrailway finished — 


ortmasi: P — Milajiri made desit. \ a5 far as Mitajiri.” 
is? Mitafiri as-far-us is? 
Watakisht no kuru made, matte ‘* Please wait till 
Me of come till, waiting\I come.” 
ue kudasat. (More it, “till my 
being condescend. coming。) 


6 3? kr 、 9 
Iisu’ made* mo’. | Ever so long,” ‘‘ forever. 


(Zié, even? till? when.1) 


‘Ever so far,” for any dis- 
Doko' mad *. , y 
vko! made’ mo | tance (Zit. even? till? where." 


4. B. For made ni in the sense “ by,” see VV. &. at end of J 136. 
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MO.* 


2 


4] 102. 42276 means “even。 ‘‘also,” ‘‘and,” ‘‘too.” When 
repeated, mo......mo means ‘‘ both......and ーー 


lit. ‘‘ Even till when,” ze. 
isu made mo. « » を の っ 
forever. 
Watahishi mo mairimasi. ‘¢T will go too.” 
Kore mo wasurecha “And you mustn't forget 


This also, us-for-forgetting, \ this either ;” or “Nor must 


ckemasen. you forget this.” 
48-n0-go. 
と , . 
Ka mo nome 2 の ) 7 Tt is a place where there 
Mosquitoes also, fleas also, 


are plenty both of mosquitoes 


Ot lokoro desi. and of fleas.” 


numerous place is. 
‘*TIt cannot be said that 


there are none,” or simply 
“There are certainly some.” 


Nai kolo mo gosatmasen. ( 
Not-being fact also is-not. 


(This is a very common idiom.) 


Construed with a negative verb, mo......mo means 
‘‘neither......nor,” thus: 

Yoku mo waruku mo nai. It is neither good nor 

Good also, bad also is-not. | bad.” 

Mo is sometimes placed after a, when the latter means 
‘perhaps ” (see J] 96). It retains in Japanese something 
of its proper force of ‘‘ even,” but can hardly be represented 
in the English translation, thus : 

Mata rat-nen kuru ka 

Again coming-year come ? ‘‘Perhaps 1 may come 


mo shiremasen. \ again next year.” 
even cannot-know. 


AV. B. For mo serving to form expressions analogous to the con- 
cessive mood, see J 289. 


* Not to be confounded with the adverb #9, for which see.J 373. 
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MOTTE. 


4] 103. Mote, properly the gerund of the verb mofsu, ‘‘ to 
hold,” is in Written Japanese the usual word for ‘‘ by,” 
‘‘thereby.” In the Colloquial it survives only as a sort 
of emphatic particle, which is moreover little used except 
by old-fashioned speakers. Thus anahada motile is the 
same as hanahada, ‘‘ very,” but emphasised ; ima mote may 
be rendered by ‘‘ even now,” or by the help of some such 
word as ‘‘ very,” thus: 


Mukashi kara ima molie, 
Ancient-time from, now indeed,| ‘* It is a shop which has 


at-kawarazu yoku\carried on a good trade 
meutually-changing-not welt{ from old times down to 
ureru mise desii. this very day.” 


sells (tntrans.) shop = is. 


N, B. Ai, the equivalent of our word ‘“ mutually,” is often thus 
prefixed to verbs by pedantic speakers. It is arelic of the Book 
Language, and has little or no meaning now, This sentence is a good 
example of the apparent ambiguity of relative constructions in Japanese, 
which was pointed out in J 82. The speaker of course means to say 
that the things in the shop sell well ; but he seems to say that it is ZZ 
shop itself which sells well, 


When de is used in the sense of ‘‘by” or ‘‘ with,” moéfe 
is often suffixed to it by all classes of speakers, thus : 


Hocho de (motte) を | “To cut with a knife.” 
Knife by to-cut. 


Nawa de (mofle) shibaru. To tie with a rope.” 
Rope by to-tie. 


Kaze de (mote) to ga ‘The door keeps slam- 


Wind | by, | door (non) ming on account of the 
aolle wmastu, wind.” | 


slamming is. 
For VA and NAN, see F 197. _- 
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NI. 
J 104. The original sense of mz is ‘‘in,” ‘‘ into,” “to” 
Kono hen ni kit < Are there no 
This ee ee > tn, pheasants pheasants in this 
wa mmasen ka neighbourhood ?” 


as-for, are-not ? 


NV. B. Compare this example with the fifth on p. 63, and note that 
de serves to indicate the place where something is done, zz the place 
where something merely is. 


Kono kamo wo ryori-nin ec Please hand this 
This wild-duck (accus.), cookery-person (_ wild-duck to the 
ni watashile kudasat. cook.” 
to, landing  condescend. ° 


“This is the first time I 


Flajimetle の me have had the honour to meet 
Having-begun, honourable eyes you,’ 
nt kakarimashita. (A phrase which it is considered 
in (1) have-hung. polite to use when introduced toa 


new acquaintance.) 


{ 105. Mi has many other idiomatic uses, of which the 
following are the chief, viz. 
With a passive verb, zz corresponds to “ by,” thus : 


Osoroshiku domo ka | “Oh! 1 have been 
_ Frightfully really, mosquitoes. frightfully stung by the 
mi sasaremashila. mosquitoes,” 
by have-been-stung. ° 


Ame nt _furi-komeraremashita, “We were kept in by 
Rain by were-kept-in. the rain.” 


A kindred idiom is found in the zz corresponding to 
our “ by” or ‘‘ with,” in such phrases as : 


Me ni miru. mono, mimi cWhat one sees with 
Payee by, see things; cars’. one’s eyes, and hears with 
ne ん ZZ MONO. one’s ears.” 


by, lear things. 
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@ 106. With a causative verb, zz denotes the person who is 
caused to perform the action, thus : 


‘*T will make the boy look 


Boy ni sagasasemasho. 1 for it.” 


{| 107. Suffixed to the indefinite form of a verb, means 
‘*(in order) to,” thus: 


Ueno no sakura wo “I want to go to see 

. の eo ’s | cherry-blossoms (accus.)' the cherry-blossoms at 
mi ni tkilai. Ueno.” 
see to want-to-go. 

N. B. tis only with the indefinite form of the verb that zz has this 
meaning. When, as often happens, it follows the present tense used as 
an infinitive, it preserves its original force, thus : 


Michi ga warukite, aruku ni 


“The roads are so 
Roads (nom.) being-bad, walk = in, 


bad, it is fearfully hard 


hone ga oremast. > 

bones (nom.) break (intrans). walking. 
Mada meru ni wa hayat. “It is still too early to 
Still to-sleep to as-for (it is) early. | go to bed.” 


7 108. M suffixed to nouns serves to form expressions 
corresponding to European adverbs, as : 


dai, ‘‘importance,” ‘‘ care ;” das nt, ‘‘ carefully.” 
hela, ‘‘abad hand (at);” hela nz, ‘* unskilfully.” 
ima, ‘the present moment,” zma ni, ‘‘ presently.” 
‘now ;” 
jowu, ‘‘a good hand (at) ;” jozu ai, ‘‘ skilfully.” 
rippa, ‘‘ splendour ;” rippa nt, ‘‘ splendidly.” 
(Sce also | 64.) 
{ 109. When several things are enumerated, #7 often means 
‘‘ besides the foregoing,” ‘‘ and :” 
Lit. Besides* beer’, be- 
グ み が ni*, の 4 の 7542 が 5 lsides* wine®, we-willgo* 
leppo-mizu’ wo が 0 が の ckt-.carrying’ gun-Watery ze 
masho*. 7 We will take beer, claret, 
and soda-water.” 
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< The cherry is the king of 
flowers, and the warrior the 
king of men.” 


Lit, As-for* flowers’, (the best is) the cherry-blossom’ ; 
and-to-the-foregoing-it-may-be-added-that*, as-foi" humane 
beings’, (the best are) warriors’. 


NO. 


{ 110. Wo means “of,” or denotes the possessive case : 


‘The president® of? the 
United States". ” 


Neko' no* tsume’*. ‘© A cats? claws?.”’ 


Hana’ wa’ sakura’ ni‘, 
hito® wa® bushi’, (A proverb.) 


Amerika’ no? Daitoryo’*. | 


Ari’ no? mama®. (Ari is 
the indefinite form of the 
verb aru, ‘‘ to be.”) 


アア が “Way of being,” 
2 の 。 TuSt as it is.” 


・ . ‘¢ Something I have only just 

Kaita bakart m0 shina. | ought.” (More lit. “An article 

ought only 9 article. ( of quite recent buying.”) 

We have already noticed, when treating of the post- 
position ga, the genitive origin of many apparently nomi- 
native expressions in Japanese. The same tendency is 
exemplified by zo, though less frequently in the Colloquial 
than in the Written Language, thus : 


Kisha no tsitké suru toki, senro({ ‘‘Itis dangerous to 

Train 25 passage does time, line \ctoss the line when 
wo yokogitcha abunai, Jthe train is passing. ” 
(accus.) as-for-crossing, (is) dangerous.|(Jfore lit. ‘‘ at the time 
(It would be more polite to say abumo|of the passing of the 
gosaimasii.) train. ”) 


4 111. Mois used in attributive phrases either in lieu of, or 
suffixed to, the other postpostions, it being a rule that none 
of the postpositions excepting 70 can connect two nouns in 
such phrases. An example or two will make this clearer : 
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(1) Kono ura nt the ga gozaimasi. ‘¢ There is a pond 
This baek in, pond (nom.) 45 at the back of this,” 


(2) Kono ura no ike wa, asd ‘¢The pond at the back 
gozaimasi, of this is shallow.” 


‘*T have re- 
ceived a telegram 
from home.” 


(3) Kuni kara dempo ga kmashita. ( 


Country from, telegram (nom.) has-come. 


(4) Kuni kara no dempo. 7 A telegram from home.” 


In the above predicative phrases (the first and the third), 
each English preposition is rendered by the Japanese post- 
position properly corresponding to it. But turn the phrase 
attributively (the second and fourth), and zo either supplants, 
or is suffixed to, that postposition (#o for min the second, 
kara no for kara in the fourth). 

In this manner zo, ‘‘ of,” comes to express almost every 
idea of relation ; or rather all the various ideas of relation 
come to be summed up by the Japanese mind under the 
one idea of ‘‘ of ;” thus : 


Alami no onsen. 7 The hot springs a/ Atami.” 

Fuji no yuki. ‘¢ The snow on” Fuji.” 

‘* Nichi-Nicht” no | ‘*A leading article m the 
shaseisu. ‘* Daily News.’ ” 

Oya no mo. ‘¢The mourning /or a parent.” 

Waboku no dampan., ‘* Deliberations adou/ peace.” 

Korera-byo no yobo. ‘* Precautions agaims? cholera.” 


Even the idea of apposition finds its place under this 
heading, for instance : 


Kerat no Tositke. ‘¢ His retainer Tosiike. ” 


Indeed apposition is often expressed in English itself by 
a similar idiom with ‘‘ of,” as when we say 


“ The province of Yamato.” Yamato xo kuni. 
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{ 112. No is used substantively with the meaning of the 
English word ‘‘one” or ‘‘ ones” (see also J 137), thus : 
Wari no. ‘¢ A bad one.” 

Fobu nano. ‘A solid one.” 


NV. B. For the na of jobu na, see J 197. 


Kore wa 2 no da. ‘This is a good 
This «as-for, good one is. one, ” 


Itis a thing I have 
seen any number of 
times.” 


thu labt mo muita no desi. 
How-many times even, saw one 


Under this heading, note the following specimens of a 
curious idiom : 

Inshi no* furui® no*, as lit. as possible, ‘‘old® ones‘ of? 
stamps!,” i.e. ‘‘stamps that are old,” hence ‘‘some old 
stamps,” 

Kwasht' no’ shinki* nt* yaita® no’, as lit. as possible, ‘‘ in‘ 
newness? have-burnt® one® of? cake’, i.e., ‘‘a cake that has 
been freshly baked,” or more simply, ‘‘a freshly baked 
cake,” 

There is just the shadow of a shade of difference in 
intention between these circumlocutions and the simpler 
expressions 


Furut inshi. ‘¢ Old stamps.” 
Shinki ni yatta kwasht. 7 A freshly baked cake.” 


The circumlocutory form with the two zos seems to 
contain a tacit reference to stamps that are z の 7 old and cakes 
that are z の 7 freshly baked,—a sort of emphatic dwelling on 
the ideas of oldness and of freshness respectively. 


{ 113. No often serves to form expressions corresponding 
to English adjectives, as Mzhon no, ‘‘of Japan,” ie. 
“7 Japanese ” (see 和 62, and { 197 ef seg.). Sometimes, in 
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quite familiar talk, it occurs as a final particle with a certain 
emphatic force, corresponding to that of the Colloquial 
English phrase ‘‘and so there!” or ‘‘and what do you 
think of ¢ha/’’ A good example of this occurs towards 
the end of this Handbook, in Chap. II of the ‘‘ Botan-doro,” 
in the conversation between O Yone and Shijd, where 
attention is drawn to it in a foot-note. 


114. At other times,—and this is a very favourite idiom,— 
no is employed as a kind of equivalent for the word koto 
meaning ‘‘act,” ‘‘fact.”” This construction is specially apt 
to occur in conjunction with the substantive verb da or desii, 
and is generally best rendered in English by the phrase 
‘‘it is that,” or ‘‘is itthat?” For instance, a man has made 
an appointment, but a note comes from him about the time 
he is expected to arrive. One of the bystanders, observing 
this, says : 

Konai no daro, ‘‘T suppose it is that he 
Will-not-come fact sprobably-is. | isn’t coming.” 


NV. B. Though the sense is properly that of kofo, may not mo, after 
all, be here derived from the word mono by apocope of the first syllable ? 
For notwithstanding what has been said in J 54 concerning the 
distinction to be drawn between kofo and mono, a certain amount of 
confusion in the use of the two words can scarcely be denied ; and as a 
matter of fact, one not infrequently hears such expressions as konai 
mon[o] daro. 

In such contexts, the word zo may be, and in familiar 
conversation generally is, clipped of its vowel, so that it 
sinks into the single letter #. Thus the above example 
might equally well be Kozaz 2’ daro, or more politely Kona? 
n’ desho (conf. J 343-5). 


Nant wo suru が desi P ‘* What is it that you are 
What (accus.) do fact is? doing の 
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Massugu ni tku n’ dest ka の 
Straight-ly go act fa 


on?” more lit. “Ts it that 


‘‘Am I to go straight 
I am to go straight on ?” 


Aru noP ‘*TIs there?” “Do you mean to say 
Te fact? that there is ?” * 


NV. B. As shown is this last example, zo cannot be clipped of its 
vowel when standing at the very end of a sentence. 


The exact force of zo preceding the verb da or des® may 
be practically exemplified by comparing, say, Nani wo 
shimasi: P ‘* What are you doing?” with Nant wo suru が 
desi P ‘* What is it that you are doing ?” 


4 115. The verb da, ‘‘is,” and the postposition 20 combine 
to form the word dano, which serves for purposes of enu- 
meration. Dano must, like the Latin gue, be repeated after 
each of the items enumerated, thus: 


Shisht dano, tora dano, 20) ‘Lions, tigers, elephants, 


= 


dano, rakuda dano. § and camels.” 


There is a difference between dano and nz (see | 109) 
used enumeratively. Vis simply copulatiye, 24 の conveys 
the idea of a multiplicity of objects. Thus, when a Japanese 
says sake dano, sakana dano, kwashi dano, he means 
to convey to his hearers the idea ofa variously assorted 
feast, including possibly other good things besides the 
liquor, fish, and cakes enumerated. But when he says 
sake nt, sakana nt, kwashi, he speaks of just those three 
and no more. Observe, moreover, that the word dano 
is somewhat vulgar. The polite equivalent is de gazaimasu 
no, but this is less often used. No sometimes serves 
as an enumerative after other than the substantive verbs, 


Thus: 
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Kimi ga warukaila no,\ «Talk of feeling 


Mental-feelings (nom), were-bad and, Fichtened and so forth, 
man no to, osoroshtt me ni I have had a rough 


ee le and Met a a eyes lime of it, I can tell 
having-met (/) have-come. (Famil.) you. 


XN. B. No, in its proper sense of “ of,” is sometimes replaced in the 
higher style by the Chinese word fez, J. Sometimes the two are used 
together, as set7i-teki kakumei, or seiji-tehi no kakumei, iit. “a revole- 
tion of politics,” i.e., “‘ a political revolution.” 


SHIT. 


{| 116. Shz, a postposition which is not capable of translation 
into English, has a sort of enumerative force, and serves as 
a kind of pause, thus: 


Kono nikai wa, Fuji mo\ ‘‘ From thesecond 

This second-storey as-for, Fujiyama also|Storey here you can 
mignis aft, umi mo mieru shi; makoto\see Fujiyama and 
is-vistble, sea also is-risible; truth (you can see the sea, 
mi 727 keshiki desi. —truly a beautiful 
in, good view is. view,” 


Shi is frequently appended to the verbal form in maz (the 
‘‘improbable present or future”), Thus, when bandying 
words with a jinrikisha-man who should attempt to make 
an overcharge, one might say : 

HHajimete kuruma wo 
For-the-first-time vehicle (accus.) 


lanomt ya shimat shi, 
ask as-for,(/) probably-do-not; 


‘You don’t imagine, do 
you? that this is the first time 
laigai soba he dese a Jinnikisha, and 
for-the-most-part market-price a on now the proper 


« 内 1? 
mo shite iru wa! fare ! 
also knowing am (emph.) 


Occasianally sz seems to terminate a sentence; but this 
is only bccanss tke speaker, after finishing the first clause, 
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finds himself at a loss concerning the second, and so 
perforce leaves the sentence unfinished. 
NV. B. Do not confound the postposition shi with sé the “ inde- 


finite form ” of the verb sz みみ “to do,” which appears in such idioms as 
mt mo shi, kiki mo suru, One both sees it and hears it.” 


TO. 


II7. Zo originally had the sense of our demonstrative 
pronoun ‘‘ that,” but it now has the sense of our conjunction 
** that :” 

Uso da io umasiu, He says that it is a lie.” 

Tie és that = says. 

Hontd da to omoimasii, t ‘¢] think that it is true.” 

Truth is that think. 

N. B&B, Originally therefore the sense was: “It isalie. He says 

_ that.” “It is truth. I think that.’ The conversion of the demon- 
strative pronoun into the conjunction came about gradually in the case 
of zo, as in the case of its English equivalent “ that.” 

In the above, and in most similar phrases, English idiom 
generally prefers to omit the word ‘‘ that ;” but の cannot so 
be omitted in Japanese. The following are instances of Zo 
meaning literally ‘‘ that,” but not lending itself to expression 
in idiomatic English : 

6é * 3) 

Omae san no na wa, What is_your name? 

You Mr. ’s name as-for, More li. “ As for the name of 
nan to iu kaP(Saidtoacom-)Mr. you, what [do people] 
what that say ? on person.) \ say that it is?” 


‘© A vessel called the “TokyoO 
Maru,” more lt. “A vessel [of 
which people] say that it is the 
Tokyo Maru.’” 


(Conf. p. 58 for this important idiom.) 


“* Tokyo Maru” to 
“ Tokyo Marw”’ 
mosu fune. 
say vessel, 


Similarly in the case of such onomatopoetic adverbs as 
hallo, kilo, patatto, etc., where the éo (strengthened into の ) 
is, properly speaking, a separate word, thus : 
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. v | ‘‘T started,” more lt, ‘‘I 
i 2 3 9 
Haitto® omoimashita’. 1 ht® that? [it is] h 1p . 


‘I will certainly? come* 
12 


< 1 アク / ュ 2 Yor ag 
Nochthodo' hitio® matrimasi’. | tater-on 


Pata'tto” ochimashita’, «Tt fell® flop.” 


Under this heading, too, comes the idiomatic use of Zo at 
the end of a sentence; for some verb must always be 
mentally supplied after it. Take, for instance, the common 
colloquial phrase Van fo P ‘‘ What did you (or he) say ?” 
standing for Nan fo osshatla P (polite), or Nan の ila P 


4 118. Zo tHe, ‘‘saying that ;” の omotte, ‘‘ thinking that ;” 
‘to kite, ‘‘asking (lit hearing) whether,” and _ similar 
gerundial phrases, are often contracted to /o/e (vulgarly /e) : 
O yu mi 27 ん 
Honourable hot-water to, (1) go He went out saying that 
tote, demashiia. he was going to the bath.” 
(saying) that, wené-out. 

Tote frequently has a sort of oppositive force, as in the 
following examples, where it may be best parsed as standing 
for の tiie mo, ‘‘even saying that,” i.e, ‘‘even supposing 
that.” (Conf. also | 289.) 

Tkura gakumon — shila 


How-mmech study have-done 上 IOwever much a man 


tote, okonat g@ |may study (more hit., saying 
even-saying-that, conduct (の た.) >that a man may study how 


waruker eba, mannt = ™?\ much), nothing will come of 


éf-is-bad, anything <・。 < ・ ” 
narimasen. it if he is badly behaved. 
dbecomes-not. 
Lohei-kyoku wa, muyamt ni 
Mint as-for, recklessly You can not get 
ita ん ZZ lote, shown over the Mint 
went because even-saying-that,( simply by going there and 
hatken wa dekimasen. lasking to see it.” 


adoring-look as-for, forthcomes-not. 
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4V, B. Women and the lower classes often end a sentence by /ée, 
when they should say ¢o timasit or to timashita. 

4] 119. Zo sometimes means ‘‘ and,” When it has this sense, 
it is, like the Latin gue, generally repeated after each noun. 
Even when not so repeated, it always belongs to the word 
immediately preceding it, not to the word following it. 
Europeans often make the mistake of commencing a clause 
with fo, in imitation of the European idiom which introduces 
clauses by the conjunction ‘‘and.” But this sounds 
ludicrous in Japanese : 


Anata lo, watakishi fo. ‘* You and I.” 
Fiiransu to, Doitsu to, ‘¢ France and Germany.” 


Certain idiomatic uses of 4o may best be classed under 
this head, thus : 
Musiiko to fidtart. 


6 6 ba ve 
Son _ and twwo-persons. Two counting my son. 


Ano hito の eet cT went with him.” 


That person and (/) ewent. 


Okiru か Susu Nt, 


6¢ 33 
Rise and immediately. As soon as I got Up. 


Kore to wa chig atten | “‘TIt is different from this.” 


This and as-for, (ildiffers. 
Observe also such adverbial phrases as shi-awase か , 
“luckily.” 


{| 120. Zo sometimes comes to mean ‘‘if” or ‘‘when.” It 
has this sense only after the present tense of verbs and 
adjectives, thus : ) 


So suru to, shikararemasi.) “You will get scolded if 


So do if,  get-scolded. you do that.” 
Sucu tkanat to, 
Immediately go-not éf,\ ‘* You will be too late if you 
okuremasit. don’t go at once.” 


avre-late, 
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S6 modshimasi: to, ‘sugu ni ‘When I said so, he 
So said when, immediately timmediately gave me a 
shtkararemashita. 


got-scolded scolding.” 


4] 121. Observe the use of /o in such phrases as the following, 
where it is not susceptible of any English rendering : 


Chirt isumotte, yama to) ‘‘ Dust accumulating be- 
Dust accumulating, mountain \COmMmeS a mountain.” 


nar. (A proverb used to inculcate the 
becomes. importance of little things.) 


Mizu ga dete, mniwa 


Water (on) matte binenim oe a perfect sea through the 
(om) sea has-become. overflowing (of the neigh- 


shila. bouring stream, etc. ). 


The garden has become 


Observe the strong affirmative force of 7 (generally 
followed by mo) at the end of an assertion, thus : 

# ‘‘Are there any? 一 Of 

Arimasi: ka P—Arinasi: 7 の course there are!” or, ‘‘I 


mo / should just think there 
were |” | 


To wa or tole sometimes replaces の mo in such strongly 
affirmative phrases.—For /o mo and fo wa iedomo in con- 
cessive phrases, see § 288 and J 289. 


WA. 


4 122. Wa was originally a noun signifying ‘‘ thing,” hence 
‘that which,” ‘‘ he, she, or they who ”; but it is now used 
as a separative or isolating particle, corresponding in some 
measure to the French guan/ 2, or, when repeated anti- 
thetically, to the Greek péy and 6é Perhaps the most 
perfect idea of the character of a Japanese word or phrase 
isolated by means of wa is given by such French construc- 
tions as ‘‘ Lui, quest ce quil en dit?’ ‘‘Ces gens qui 
viennent d’arriver, personne nen sait rien, 一 where the 
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words "lui ” and ‘‘ces gens qui viennent d’arriver” are, as 
it were, lifted out of the regular current of the sentence and 
set in a place apart. ‘‘ As for,” ‘‘ with regard to,” ‘‘so far 
AS... ee eee is concerned,” are the most explicit English 
equivalents of we, which has accordingly been rendered by 
‘¢as for” in most of the literal translations of the examples 
scattered throughout the present work. But in practice its 
force is generally sufficiently indicated in an English 
translation by an emphasis on the equivalent of the word to 
which wa is suffixed, or by placing that word at the 
beginning of the sentence or clause. A slight pause, which 
may sometimes be indicated by a comma, is usually made 
after wa ・ 


Budo-shu wo sikoshi atatamele,\ Warm the claret 
Wine (accus.) a-little warmings! 4 little: but so far 
3 


ouru wa Son . 
uw ono mama de as the beer is con- 
beer as-for, that condition in cerned. that will d 
yoroshi, ned, re) 
(is)\good. as it is. 


Konnichi wa, yot\ ‘‘To-day it is fine weather.” 

To-day —_as-for, good|(7.e., ‘* Whatever it may have 
lenkt の 2 gozaimasi,, been other days, to-day at least 
aveather (2 の is, it is fine. ”) 


Okt wa, yohodo nami ga 7 
Offing as-for, plentifully waves(nom.) Out at sea the waves 


arat yo ~— dest. «kara, fune|\seem pretty rough; so 
rough appearance is because, vessel probably the vessel will 
wa demasiimat. not sail.” 


as-for, probably-won’t-go-out. 


Ima wa te-sitki de gozaimasi. ‘‘Now I am at 
Now as-for, hand-empty am. leisure,” 


Koko no ido wa, ‘¢The water in this well comes 


Here ’s well «as-for, m Wor the aqueduct " educt”” (! 
wide > の “The well here zs an aqueduct” (!) 
suido desi as the beginner might suppose, if he mis- 


water-road 45 took wa for a sign of the nominative case.) 
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‘¢This being so, Iam in a 
Kore de wa komarimasi. \ quandary.” (The de wa may 
This by | am-hampered.)}be contracted into ja; see 


1 89.) 
‘©T don’t smoke.” (Jfore hit. 


Tabako wa nomimasen. ‘As for tobacco, I don’t 
Tobacco as-for, drtnk-not. smoke it.”) 


24 wa  xzonjimasen. Tdont know well.” 
Well as-for, (/ ) know-not. 


Kore wa  waset, are ーー 
This as-for, Japan-make ; that ‘* This (is) of native make, 
wa hakurat (de gozaimasit). that is an imported article.” 
as-for, importation (25). 


Nishi wa Fuji, hila ‘¢To the west stands 
en と ポカ Je 時 DA north Fujiyama, to the north 
wa ‘sikuba Lozaimasiz, こ ” 


{ 123. In an interrogative sentence, wa would sometimes 
seem to be the means of asking a question; but an ellipsis 
must always be supplied. For instance, /mu wa? pro- 
nounced in an interrogative tone of voice, practically 

- signifies ‘‘ Where is the dog?” But literally it is, ‘‘ As for 
the dog, (where is he ?)” 

Wa also sometimes occurs at the end ofa sentence with 
a certain interjectional, exclamatory, or emphatic force. 
This idiom is heard only in quite familiar talk, and 
especially from the lips of women ; thus: 


Watashi wa, kono ho ga 7 wal | 1 like this 
Me as-for, this side (nomt.)(is)good indeed!) one, J do.” 


4 124. The peculiar power of wa to separate or limit ideas is 
well-shown in some of the negative phrases given in the 
Chapter on Syntax, J 433, and also in such favourite verbal 
idioms as the following : 
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Is inas-for, is whereas, scarcelit is true, but they 
gozaimasi, (or Aru kolo wa, etc.) are scarce.” 


Aru ni wa arimasu ga, om ‘¢ There are some, 
és. , 


Ame wa, /uile imasi ka P—Furu ni ーー 
Rain as-for, falling is 2 Falls in| ‘‘ Is it raining? 
wa fulle imasu ga, hidoi kolo\—Yes, it is rain- 
as-for, falling is whereas intense fact ing, but it is not 
wa gozaimasen. raining hard.” 
as-for, is-not. 


Kolowatte ohimashila. | «T refused.” 

Kolowaile wa oki- ( ‘‘I refused, but....” (the sentence 
mashila ga.... (remaining unfinished. ) 

The former of these two phrases states the fact of the 
refusal, and nothing more. The latter emphasises it; but 
the emphasis is the emphasis of hesitation, as if one should 
say, ‘‘I did indeed refuse, but my refusal was tempered by 
politeness,” or ‘‘ I left myself a loophole for taking back the 
refusal,” etc., etc. 


Tsitkhat wa kia gg, tonin ‘Oh! yes; a 

Messenger as-for, came although, person- messenger Came, 

wa ki wa  shinat. but the man him- 
én-question as-for, coming as-for, does-not. self didn’t.’ 


Very often we hear 4z zea shinai (and similar constructions 
with other verbs), where simple ona, etc., would seem 
sufficiently clear according to European ideas. But the 
Japanese prefer the more emphatic form with wa, whenever 
any mental reservation or allusion implies the existence 
somewhere or other of contradiction or opposition to the 
idea which is actually expressed, as illustrated in the two 
foregoing examples. 

NV. B. When thus suffixed to the indefinite form of a verb (4 is the 


indefinite form of the irregular verb urn, “to come’’), wais often 
pronounced ya , thus ki ya shinai for ki wa shinai, 


1 


1 
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125. A consideration of the foregoing examples, and 
indeed of those which any page of Japanese affords, will 
convince the student that wa is not, as some European 
writers have erroneously imagined, a sign of the nominative 
case. The following cxample, which is the last we shall 
quote, illustrates this fact almost to the point of absurdity. 
It is race-day, let us suppose. You meet a friend walking 
in the direction of the race-course, and you say to him : 
Anata wa, keiba desi Az の / 
You as-for, horse-race is ? 

i.e., if interpreted on fhe hypothesis of wa being a sign of 
the nominative case, ‘‘ Are you a horse-race?”(!) The 
proper meaning of course is ‘‘ As for you, is it the races 
(that you are going to)?” or more simply ‘‘ Off to the 
races, eh ?” The utmost that can be said with regard to the 
so-called nominative force of wa is that the word followed 
by wa must, in not a few instances, be rendered by a 
nominative in English, though it is never properly a 
nominative in the Japanese construction. The nearest 
approach made by the Colloquial Japanese Language to the 
possession of a nominative particle is in the particle ga (see 
p. 66). But even this, as has been there explained, 
originally meant ‘‘ of,” that is to say, was a sign of the 
genitive, not of the nominative. 


126, Europeans often find it hard to decide whether to 
Say wa or ga; and it is true that two Japanese phrases, 
one with wa, the other with ga, must often be rendered 
by the same English words. There is, however, a slight 
difference of intention. When (if we may so phrase it) a 
speaker has in his mind a predicate and gives it a subject, 
he uses ga ; when the subject is uppermost in his mind and 
he gives it a predicate, he uses wa. Asa general empirical 


SE ~ Vee 
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rule, seemingly but not really contradicting the above 
enunciation of principle, the use of ga necessitates emphasis 
on the subject zz she English translation, whereas the use of wa 
necessitates emphasis on the predicate, The Japanese them- 
selves, as stated in J 27, are not much given to the use of such 
vocal emphasis. They prefer a change in the actual words. 

To take an example :—if you are expecting your Japanese 
teacher, the servant will probably inform you of his arrival 
by saying Sensez wa miemashita, ‘‘The teacher has come” 
( appeared). The etymological sense is, ‘‘ As for the 
teacher, he has come.” That is to say, the teacher (subject) 
was in the servant’s thoughts as a daily visitant, and now 
here he is. But should the same personage arrive in the 
middle of the night or at some other unusual hour, the 
servant will say Sezse: ga miemashifa; i.e., ‘‘ The feacher 
has come,”—more properly and etymologically, ‘‘ The 
coming of the teacher.” In the servant's mind his coming 
at such an hour (predicate) is the curious and important 
thing. So too ofan unexpected death one would say, for 
instance, Hayashi san ga shinimashita, ‘‘Mr. Hayashi is 
dead.” But if he had long been known to be past recovery, 
the phrase would be Hayashi san wa shinimashita, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hayashi is dead.” Similarly Kore ga 27 means ‘‘ This is 
good ;” whereas Kore wa ¢/ means ‘This is good.” The 


. distinction flows naturally from the original force of the two 


particles, Kore ga wz being properly ‘‘the goodness of 
this,” while Kore wa 11 is properly ‘‘as for this, it is good.” 

In comparative sentences the rule is quite simple. The 
subject takes ga, while the word denoting the thing with 
which the subject is compared is generally separated off by 
means of wa: thus: Kore yort wa, are ga i, ‘‘ That is 
better than //zs.” 


wo. gr 


§ 127. The student who has followed this explanation with 
due regard to the original genitive force of ga, will perceive 
that there is nothing specially emphatic about ga in the 
Japanese idiom, though an emphasis on the word preceding 
it is its nearest equivalent in English. On the other hand, 
wa is emphatic and separative in Japanese, though there 
will generally be no emphasis on the corresponding portion 
of the phrase in English, when the English noun is a 
nominative. Wa, however, corresponds to an emphasised 
word in English whenever that word is not a nominative, as 
shown by several of the examples given above. 


| 


128, It may be asked: what is the rule in the case of two 
nominatives in antithetical clauses? The answer is that 
either ga may be used in both, orelse wa may be used in 
both. Thus the fourth example on p. 87, Kore wa wasei, 
are wa hakurat, ‘‘ This is of native make, that is an imported 
article,” might be altered to Kore ga waset, are ga hakurai. 
The effect would be to throw the emphasis more strongly 
on the two subjects than on the two predicates. 


NV. B. Sometimes wa, occurring after an adjective in 4, must be 
rendered by “ if,” thus: 


VYoroshiku wa, de-kakemasho, “If you are all right, let us 
Is-good if,  will-go-out. start.” 
Elegant speakers sometimes prefer to say yoroshikuba, which is the 
form employed in the Book Language. 


WO. 
§ 129. Wo is the nearest Japanese equivalent to a sign of the 
accusative case, thus: 


Tamago wo uderu. 。 » 
Foe. (accus.) to-boil. } To boil eggs. 
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Fome wo ‘« To receive a bride,” 2..¢, to marry.” 
Bride (accus.)\ (Of course said only of the man. A girl’s 
morau. marrying is generally called yome ni ku, lit. “to go 
to-receive. asa bride.”’) 
Sonna hake-ne wo ‘©T don’t know what to do 
Such 。 vexprice (accus.) if you ask such an exorbitant 


bd 9 し . < 
ttcha, homarimasi.. price,’ or more simply, ‘‘ You 


as-for-saying, (J )am-hampered. should not ask such an ex- 
orbitant price. 


Hito no kuru 2 の の 
Person ’s comes (accus.| ‘‘To await the coming of 


matsu. some one.” 
to-arcait. 


“| 130. Originally wo was nothing more than an interjection 
serving, as it were, to interrupt the sentence and draw 
attention to the word to which it was suffixed. We must 
therefore not be surprised at its absence in many cases 
where European languages could not dispense with the 
accusative case. It is not that the wo has been dropped 
in such contexts, but that it never was there, thus : 

Baka iu-na! (very rade). 
Folly say-not. 


Meshi kuu tokt. (famil) 7 When eating rice,” 
Rice eat time. i.e., ‘‘ When dining.” 


} ‘* Don’t talk nonsense. ” 


Before the verb suru, ‘‘to do,” wo is mostly absent, as : 


{‘ To make a translation,” 


Hon-yaku suru. ‘* To translate.” 


Satsoku suru. ‘‘To do urgency,” i.e., ‘‘ to urge on.” 


“| 131. The student will sometimes meet with, and probably 
be puzzled by, sentences like the following : 


Dayin-gata wo hajime, ‘¢ All the officials were 
; PMP 和 oe bail ans.), there, from the ministers 
sho-kwan-in made sorowmashila. ” 
of state downwards, 
all-officials till = were-complete. 9 
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Here the first clause literally means “placing the 
ministers of state at the beginning.” It is therefore not 
unnatural that the word dazjim-gafa, being what we should 
term an accusative, should take wo. 


“{ 132. Inthe Written Language, wo is often used adversa- 
tively- at the end of a clause. But this is rare in the 
Colloquial, which prefers to use ga for that purpose, as 
already explained in J 93, p. 67. 


YA, 


{ 133. Ya is an interrogative and exclamatory particle of 
constant occurrence in the Written Language. In the 
Colloquial it is less used, excepting in such contexts as 
Haru ya! ‘‘1 say, Haru!” said when calling a person by 
name. Italso occurs corruptly for za after the indefinite 
forms of verbs, as explained in the N. B. on p. 88. 
Sometimes it has the sense of ‘‘ and” or ‘‘ or,” thus: 


Tonari no ucht de, inu ya They would seem to 
Next-door ’s house at, dog andibhe very fond of dogs and 
neko ga suki to mieie, \cots in the house next 


cat of fond that seeming, d 。 ° 
ン ・ ete oor; for they keep quite 
lakusan ni katte  orimasu. a number of them.” 


quantity in rearing are. 


・ 7 .。 or something or 
....ya nant ka. 


other. ” 


VE.* 
7 134. Ve means ‘‘ to,” ‘‘ towards,” hence sometimes ‘‘at 


Gakko ye の ide dest ka P 7 Do you go 
School to, honourable eatt is ? to schoo] 2” 


.? 
e 


* Some good authorities prefer the orthography Z. In Classical 
Japanese the word is spelt へ (fe). We follow Hepburn’s and 
Brinkley’s dictionaries, as usual. 
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Siitensho ye thi-gake mt, 


Station towards going-while, ‘¢T will just look in at 
denshin- ton A clotto the telegraph office on my 
telegraph-office ’ パ way to the station.” 
yorimasi, 
will-stop. 


Koko ye oie og kudasai. ‘‘Please pot it 
Here to putting putting condescend. ) down here.” 


4. B. The second oite is the same verb as the first, but has only 
the force of an auxiliary (see J 298). 


YORI. 


》》 


4 135. Yori means ‘‘ from,” ‘‘since,” ‘‘ than : 


」 ・ 7 From Kyoto "(or its 
Kamigata yort i neighbourhood). 
. ・ Since the day before 
Issakujitsu yore. i yesterday.” y 
Nani yort ん ge の na の ‘Thanks for your splen- 


Anything than, splendid honourable | did present. ” (AL ore lil. 
shina wo, arigatd gozaimasi.|for your more-splendid- 
article (accus.) thankful am. than-anything present. ) 


POSTPOSITIONS COMBINED. 


4 136. Postpositions may be combined in Japanese, much 
as in English we say ‘‘in at,” (in by, ‘‘away from,” ete. 
Some instances have already occurred in the preceding 
portions of this chapter. Here are a few more :— 


Go shimpat ni wa; ‘It is not worth your troubling 


August anxiety to about.” (AZ wa is more emphatic than #1 
oyobimasen., alone would be. For a still more emphatic 
reaches-not. construction with #2 za, see © 124.) 
Oshit koto 742 wa. eee | 66 It is る pity that. 、。 2” 
Regrettable fact as indeed.... 


4, B. Phrases of this kind are idiomatic and in constant use. 
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プー yort mo の 5 の 42、 «Tt wont do to 
Twelve-houre than even, lee LUbe later than twelve 
naicha tkemasen. o’clock.” 


as-for-becoming, is-no-go. 
Ano hito to wi, goku ーー 
That person with as-jor, very| ‘‘ He is very intimate 


kon-i de gozainasn, with that man.” 
tratimeate és. 
Ano hen mo, moto{ ‘* That neighbourhood 


That neighbourhood «also, originjalso is much improved 
to wa  yohodo  hirakemashita.\|compared with what it 
sith as-for, very much has-opened-out.\ used to be.” 


Isogazu to mo yoroshiu. (Familiar.) “You needn't 
Hurrying-not. even, (is) good. hurry. 23 


Kuru to ka ttmashita, 7 If I mistake not, he said 
Comes that ? — said, he would come.” 


Kao de mo の arat nasaru ka P ( ‘‘Will you wash 
Face even, honourably to-wash deign ? your face, Sir ?” 


N. 8B, Demo is often thus used in a manner not needing transla- 
tion into English, though retaining the force of “even ” in Japanese. 


Konnichi made no 
To-day till 2g 
kanjo 2 の の ~—- Shimasho. 
accounts (accus.) will-do. 
Sore made no holo nt) «J will Jet it alone,” or 
, That till = ’s thing t\ i Don’t let us think about it 
wlashimasho. any more.” 
(/ peill-mmeake. 


Kore made N72 mild koto coy had never seen it till 
This tilt in, saw act now.” (Made zz is stronger 


En than made alone would be.) 


‘‘T will do the accounts 
down to to-day.” (more Ui. 
the till-to-day’s accounts. ) 


N..B. Made ni often corresponds to our word “by” in such 
phrases as myonichi made ni, by to-morrow ;” hachi-jt made ni, “by 
(ie. not later than) eight o'clock.” The Japanese mind does not clearly 
apprehend the shade of difference which, with us, separates “ by” from 
“till” in idioms of this class. Compare the N. B, to ¥ 100 for a case 
of a somewhat similar character. 
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7 137. No followed by other postpositions generally has the 
substantive force of the English word ‘‘one” or ‘‘ ones,” 
already exemplified on p. 78, thus : 


Motlo 277 no wa arimasen ka Pp ‘« Haven't you any 
More good ones as-for, are-not ? better ones 2?” 


M6 chitlo 7 no wo 
More a-little good ones (accus.)| ‘‘ Please show me some 
misete  kudasat. rather better ones.” 
showing condescend. 
Oz no ga hoshis. 


6¢ hd リル / 
Big one of (am) desirous. I want a big one. 


Ko wu no mo hayarimasi) «This kind too is 


A Such ones also are-fushionable fashionable. So please look 
ara, goran nasal. at them.” 


because, august-glance condescend. 


Motlo yasui no ni shiyo. ‘*T think I will take 
More cheap one to witl-probably-do. | a cheaper one.” 


4 138. Though the zo of zo zz may, as in the last example, 
be used in the sense of ‘‘one” or ‘‘ ones,” it more fre- 
quently signifies ‘‘ whereas,” ‘‘ while,” ‘‘ when.” It may 
be known to have this acceptation by observing that a verb 
(or an adjective equivalent to a verb) precedes it, as in the 
following sentence : 


Moto no mama de yokaita 
Origin ’s manner by, was-good “¢ Why have you changed 


no 11, nase jun wo \their order, when it did quite 
whereas, ahy order (aceis.)( well as it was?” 
naoshita P (Said, eg., to a servant.) 


have-amended ? 

As here exemplified, zo zz occurs chiefly in phrases 
expressive of censure or regret. Conf. 4 287 for further 
details concerning this important idiom. 


{| 139. Observe that zo and wa, when combined, change by 
euphony into zodz, which is used to denote a specially 
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emphatic accusative; also that de wa is often contracted 
into ja, as has already been incidentally mentioned in ] 89. 
Ja, owing perhaps to its being a modern corruption, sounds 
somewhat more familiar than de wa, but the two are always 
interchangeable :— 


Kimono nt abura woba kakemashifa. (| ‘‘1 have stained 
Clothes on, oil (accus.) have-placed. 1 my clothes with oz.” 


SO de wa nat. } 
0 ja nai, (famil.) 
$5 1 de wa gozaimasen. - 
ja ” (polite) 


‘‘ That is not so ;” “no.” 


ws .( de wa - 
Shubiti-guvai | ja , } leppo wo ulsu “You maynt 
Red-line-beyond in, gun (accus,) striketShoot outside 
kolo ga dekimasen. treaty limits. ” 


act (nom.) cannot-do. 


Gf 140. Occasionally an ellipsis must be supplied. Thus /o wa 
is sometimes equivalent to の 7% mono wa, as in the following 
sentence : 

Go が tv? wat,( _“* As-for' (the-thing-of-which people 
79)Say) that® (it is) go'-yo*, what® is® it they 


talk’ of?’ ie, の What is meant by the 
term go-j0 °” "(Gee Vocabulary.) 


nani’? woe iu'n 
desi? ka P 


QUASi-POSTPOSITIONS. 


141. What may be termed quasi-postpositions are really 
nouns preceded by the postposition zo, ‘‘ of,” and used 
Ina sense less concrete than that originally belonging to 
them. Such are, for instance : 


no hoka, ‘‘exterior of,” i.e., ‘‘ besides” (metaph. ). 
_ no kage, shade of,” ぅ っ 。 “behind.” 
no kawart, ‘‘change of,” ,, “instead of.” 
no muko, ‘‘ opposite of,” ,, ‘‘ opposite, ‘‘ beyond.” 
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no naka, ‘‘interior of,” i.e. ‘inside, in.” 
no shita,  ‘‘lower part of,’ ,, ‘‘ below.” 
no soto, exterior of,” ,, ‘* outside,” ‘‘ beyond.” 


< because of,” 
no tame, 7sake of,” 3 | “in order to.” 


no uchi, ‘interior of,” ,,  ‘‘inside, ‘‘ in.” 


no Ue, “top of,” っ 'fon, ‘ upon.” 
no ushiro, ‘‘ back of,” っ *behind.” | 
no wakt, “side of,” っ ‘* beside” (by the side). 


We thus get such phrases as : 


Le no uchi, ‘*In(side) the house.” 

Hei no soto, “Beyond the fence.” 

Kura no naka, ‘‘ In(side) the godown.” 

Omoi no hoka, ‘‘ Outside of thought,” ze, ‘‘ unex- 
pectedly.” 


Hanashi no isuide, ‘¢ Occasion of talking,” ze, ‘in the 
course of conversation.” 
Ano yama no kage, “Behind those mountains.” 


4 142. When followed by a verb, the quasi-postpositions 
take zz after them, except in the case of the substantive 
verb “to be,” which requires de, unless when signifying 
‘* there is,” etc. (De aru is generally contracted to da; 
de gozaimasi to dest, and so on ; see p. 64). Thus: 


To-dana no naka 72 “It is in the cupboard.” (One 


hate on 9 inside in;\might equally well say Zodana no 
aiuie imasit, naka の gs ) 


entering る 9。 


Tsttkue no ue ni nolle tmasen 
Table ’8 «top on, riding isn’t “Isntit on the table ? 
kha P—Tsitkue no ue desit. —Yes, it is.” 
? Tuble ’s top (2t)és. " 
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This-of besides, again\this one.” 
7 の - ゲ の §=—- gozaimasit. (For kono=“ of this,” see p. 54 ? simi- 


Kono hoka ni, | ‘‘ There are various kinds besides 
carious-kinds are. larly for sono immediately below.) 


Kawa no muko de gozaimasi. It is on the other 
River ’s opposite (it) is. side of the river.” 


Note also the idiom sono kawari ni, \it. ‘‘ change of that,” 
used in the sense of ‘‘ on the other hand.” 


4 143. When prefixed attributively to a noun, this class of 
words changes the zz into zo, in accordance with the rule 
explained in 4 111, thus: 

Tansu が の naka ん の kimono. “ The clothes in the 
Chest-of-drawers ’s interior ’s clothes. | chest of drawers.” 


Kono hoka no shina-mono. The other things 
This-of exterior ’s articles. besides these.” 


Mon no wakt no momtji wa, 2 The leaves of the 

Gate ’s side ’s maple as-for,|maple-tree by the gate 
rippa ni koyd shimashita, have become beautifully 
splendidly red-leaf has-done. red.” 


4] 144. When a member of this class of words follows a verb, 
its force changes slightly, so as to correspond to that of an 
English adverb or conjunction, thus : 


Kare kore suru uchi ni, ‘¢While we were doing all 
That this do while, \this, night came on.” 
hi ga kuremashita, (Note the idiom kare kore, “ that 


ened and this,” or, as we should say, “ this, 
day (nom.) dar ° that, and the other.’’) 


‘‘There is nothing else to 
be done.” 


So do except, way-of-doing 
&a@ nat, 


So suru hoka,  shikala 
{%0,) tsn’t. 
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Kino furimashila kawari 
Yesterday rained change! << Whereas it rained yester- 


mi, kyo wa tt ? day (ze., after yesterday's rain) 

e * が 4 9 
in, to-day as-for, good honouratle| it is beautiful weather to-day.” 
fenkt (de gozatmasit). 


weather (és). 


9 145. There are also quasi-postpositions formed by zz and 
the gerunds of verbs, as zz a/affe, ‘‘ just at,” from afaru, ‘‘ to 
strike ;” i shitagatte, ‘‘according to,” from shifagau, “to 
conform ;” zz yotle, “owing to,” from yoru, “to rely ;” 
thus : 


‘‘It is rude to say 


(or do) that to a 


Kyaku ni itaishite, shitsuret desis. 
Guest to confronting, rudeness is. 


guest.” 
Anaia nt taishite, mosht-wake ga < T know not how 
nthe 。 の confronting excuse (2 の 27。) to excuse myself to 
& ・ | you.” 
és-not. ° 
Amari nytht wo  kake-sugimashite, ‘‘ T am sorry 


Tooemuch expense (accus.) having-put-exceeded, 
wma ni iatte kokwat shite imasi, 
now to reaching, repentance doing ar. 


now for my 
extravagance.” 


Shinnen ga kimast nit yoltte, 
New-yeur (noii,.) comes to owing, < As the New Year is 


の kazart wo . ; 
able decorations (accus.) approaching, we must 
tlasankereba narimasen, decorate (the gate). 


tf-we-don’t-make, (22)isn’t. 
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The Numeral. 


CARDINAL NUMBERS. 
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4 146. In European grammars the numerals are generally 
disposed of in a few lines, as forming a mere subdivision of 


the adjective. 


In Japanese the numeral is rather a species 


of noun, anda species of noun with marked peculiarities 
of its own, necessitating its treatment as a separate part of 


speech. 


和 1 147. There are two sets of numerals, one of native and the 


other of Chinese origin. 


The native set is now obsolete 


except for the first ten numbers, which are as follows : 一 


SUBSTANTIVE FORM, FORM USED IN COMPOUNDS, ENUMERATIVE FORM. 


hito(-ésk’) (1 month) fi. 


1 hitotsu 

2 fitatsu 
3 milsu 

4 yotsu 

5 2827 

6 mulsu 

7 nanalsu 
8 yatsu 

g kokonotsu 
1O の 


Siuita(- 
2 が 2(- 
yo(- 

wsu(- 
mu(- 
nana(- 
ya(- 
kokono(- 
to(- 


39 
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? 9 
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93 


23 


39 
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93 


) fu 

) mi 

) yo 

) usu 

) miu 

) mana 

) ya 

) o(ko)no 
) 4 
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NV. B. It will assist the memory to notice that the even numbers 
are formed from the odds of which they are the doubles by a process 
of vowél-strengthening, the consonants being originally the same, 
theagh slightly disfigured j in modexn pronunciation, thus : 


1 io tanciéntly probably jo) 2 fafa (anciently probably puéa). 


3 mi, 6 mu. 
4 yo, 8 ya. 
5 ifsu (anciently iZu), IO /o. 


{ 148. The substantive forms of the numerals may either be 
used quite alone, or they may follow the noun, or lastly they 
may take the postposition zo, ‘‘ of,” and precede the noun. 
They very rarely precede a noun without the intervention 
of zo. Thus :— 


Tkutsu. gozaimasti ka P—Hitoisu. How many are 
How-many are ? 一 One. there >—One,”’ 


Tsutsumi hitolsu, or 
HHitotsu no tsutsumt. 


Mitsu de takiisan (de gozaimasho). “Three will no 
Three by, great-deal _will=probably-be. { doubt be plenty.” 


; ‘¢ One parcel.” 


Falsu de tarimasii ka / 
Eight by, will-suffice ? 


T6 bakari kudasai. 
Ten about condescend. 


} 7 Will eight be enough ?” 


} ‘Please give me about ten.” 


thi mo kaert = mo, 
Going also, returning also,| “ Taking the same road 
hitotsu michi. there and back again.” 

one road. 


9 149. The form used in compounds always precedes the 
noun to which it refers, as Aio-tsitkt, “one month;” 
Jita-hako, “two boxfuls ;” mz-dan, ‘‘ three nights.” 


q t5o. The enumerative form is used in counting over 
things, e.g. a bundle of paper money, linen to be sent to 
the wash, etc. 
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FJ «51. Though the native Japanese numerals above ‘‘ ten” 
are now obsolete for ordinary purposes, note that 4afsacht, 
the old native word for ‘‘ twenty,” is still used in the sense 
of ‘‘ twenty years of age,” and that cz ‘‘a thousand,” and 
yorozu, ‘‘a myriad,” or ‘“ ten thousand,” are still retained 
in proper names and in a few idioms, e.g. Chi-shima, ‘‘ the 
Thousand Isles,” i.e., “the Kurile Islands ;” Vorozu-ya, a 
favourite shop-name, probably originating in the fact of 
many sorts of articles being exposed for sale. 


和 152. The set of numerals borrowed from the Chinese is : 


1 icht, rarely ZS 6 roku, rarely ZZ 
2 mt, rarely 72 7 shicht 
3 san 8 hachi 
4 Shi g ku, rarely kyxz 
5 £0 IO J# 
100 hyaku 1,000 sen 10,000 man or ban 


XN. B. Ichi also means “ whole,” ‘all,’ as zchi-nichi, “ one day,” 
but also “all day long.’’ The native Japanese numeral AZo, “ one,” 
has come to have the same secondary sense in certain cases, as Azto-ban, 
“one night” or “all night.”—The word ryd, properly “ both,” is often 
substituted for 227. 


All the others are formed by combining these, thus : 


II ju-ichi 20 mi-jt 20 ni-jn-ku 

12 j#-ni 21 n2-jl-1chi 30 san-ju 

13 jiu-san 22 mt-ju-ni 40 Shi-jit 

14 ju-sht 23 mt-jil-san 50 8 の を 

15 /〆-g の 24 Mt-jit-shi 60 roku-ji 

16 ju-roku 25 70t-ju-g0 70 shichi-jé 

17 jit-shichi 26 minjl-roku 80 Aachi-ju 

18 ju-hachi 27 mi-juleshichi 90 ku-jii 

19 ju-ku 28 ni-jiehachi 100 7p-pyaku (for 


achi hyaku) 
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200 ni-hyaku 300 samt-byaku (for san hyaku) 
400 sht-hyaku 500 go-hyaku 

600 rop-pyaku (for roku hyaku) 700 shichi-hyaku 
800 hap-pyaku (for hachi hyaku) 900 ku-hyaku 


1,000 zs-sen (for zcht sen) 10,000 2chi-man 
100,000 7#-man 1,000,000 hyaku-man 
108 hyaku hachi 365 sam-byaku roku-jil-go 


1897 1-sen hap-pyaku ku-jit shichi 

43,000,000 shi-sen sam-byaku-man 
There is a term の 4z meaning 100,coo, and a term chd 
meaning 1,000,000; but they are scarcely ever used, being 
almost always replaced by multiples of man, as in the 
examples just given. 


FY 153. The Chinese numerals are not often used indepen- 
dently. It is customary to make them precede a noun, 
with which they form of sort of compound, as zchz-nen, 
“fone year ;” ¢s-sun (for tchi sun), ‘‘ one inch.” 

In forming such combinations, note the category of 
letter-changes of which the following are examples : 


ch it-cho for zchi cho ‘one choF” 
hat-cho っ hachi chi =‘ eight cho” 
jit-cho っ な cho ‘ten cho” 

J and h ip-pun - ichi fun fone minute ” 

- ip-pen ,, thi hen “once” 
sam-punt ,, san fun ‘three minutes ” 
sam-ben っ san hen ‘< thrice ” 
rop-pun っ roku fun ‘‘six minutes ” 
rop-pen っ roku hen ‘* six times ” 


* A measure of distance equivalent to about 120 yards English. 
+ Some words change /, not into /, but into 4; thus sam-buku, 
three scrolls,” from saz and fuku, 
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Jitepun for 7% fun 
jip-pen っ Jt hen 


(Ayap-pun* ,, 
hyap-pen —,, 
(sem-bun* ,, 
sem-ben ” 

k tk-kin 時 
san-gin - 
rok-kin > 
jik-kin > 
hyak-kin ” 
sen-gin うう 

m sam-mat > 
sem-mat > 

S SS の - 
san-20 » 
has-so ” 

プ ZS-S の » 
SEN-Z0 ” 

sh ws-shaku - 
has-shaku_,, 
(jis-shaku* ,, 

/ u-tekt =; i, 
hat-teki ” 
Jit-tekt » 


hyaku fun 
hyaku hen 
sen fun 
sen-hen 
icht kin 
san kin 
roku kin 
jt kin 
hyaku kin 
sen kin 
san mat 
sen mat 
ZZ so 
San SO 
hachi so 
Jt 86 
SEN-SO 
ichi shaku 
hachi shaku 
jt shaku 
ichi tei 
hachi teki 
Jie tek? 


7 ten minutes ” 

‘ten times ” 

‘‘a hundred minutes”) 
fa hundred times” 
‘¢a thousand minutes”) 
‘¢a thousand times ” 
‘‘one pound ” 

‘*three pounds ” 
fsix pounds ” 

“7 ten pounds ” 

‘¢a hundred pounds” 
‘©a thousand pounds” 
‘‘ three (flat things) ” 
‘fa thousand ,, 

‘* one (vessel)” 

‘* three (vessels)” 
‘eight vessels ” 

‘‘ten vessels” 

fa thousand vessels” 
one foot” 

‘‘ eight feet ” 

‘ten feet’) 

‘‘one drop ” 

eight drops” 

ften drops ” 


NV. 8B. Though the difficulty of making these letter-changes correctly 
will strike the beginner chiefly in the case of numeral combinations, the 
same euphonic rules apply to all other Chinese compounds, thus : 

ket-chaku, from ketsu chaku, “ decision,” ‘ final resolve.” 


tem-fod, » ten ho, 


* Not in use. 


(See Vocabulary.) 





†Some words in s do not change the s into z, thus san-satsu, “ three 


volumes,” not san-zatsu. 
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Nip-pon, from nitst hon, < Japan.” 


ak-ko, » aku ko, “ bad language.”’ 

am-ma, 。 an mda, *¢ g shampooer,”’ 

MteS-S0, » mets $d, “ extravagant.” 

zas-shi, ,, zatsu shi, “a magazine,” “a review.” 
bet-to, »  oetsu to, 2 a groom.” 


(In practice the hyphen is generally omitted in such words.) 


4 154. The Japanese numerals, as far as they go, are mostly 
employed with Japanese nouns, and the Chinese numerals 
with Chinese nouns, But there are numerous exceptions to 
this rule, for instance : 


764z (but also hi/o-tokt), ‘‘ one hour.” 


Silas ufu, ‘*two married couples.” 
mi-ban, “7 three nights.” 
yo-nen, ‘four years,” 


After ‘‘ten,” beyond which the Japanese numerals no 
longer run, the Chinese numerals are perforce employed 
with Japanese as well as with Chinese words, thus : 


Ji#-ni hako, ‘‘ twelve boxfuls.” 
hyaku kumi, a hundred sets. 


7 155. Usage plays various freaks with the numerals. Thus 
the Chinese numeral sf, ‘‘ four,” which is considered 
unlucky because homonymous with sfz, ‘‘ death,” is in 
many contexts replaced by the equivalent Japanese numeral 
yo, for instance : 

yo-nin, “four persons.” (shi-nin means ‘‘ a corpse.”) 

ni-ju-yo-ban, ‘‘No. 24.” 

NV. B. Colloquialism sometimes goes a step further, corrupting the 
yo into yon, Thus people may say yon-7#, instead of shé-7%, “ forty.” 

Chinese shichz, ‘‘ seven,” is sometimes replaced by Japanese 
nana. ‘This is done for clearness’ sake, as shichi is easily 
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confounded with sfz, ‘‘four.” Thus tradesmen will often 
say nana-jis-sen, instead of shicht-j1s-sen, ‘seventy cents.” 
But this is never either necessary or elegant. 

和 1 156. Usage likewise establishes a shade of difference in the 
sense of certain expressions which would at first sight appear 
to be synonymous, thus : 

hilo~hako, ‘‘ one boxful ;” hako hifofsu, ‘* one box.” 

hito-iséki, “one month ;” ichs-gefsu, “the first month,” 
le., ‘* January ;” tk-ka-gefsu, ‘‘one month.” (For 4a see J 
159, middle of p. 109.) 

hito-ban, ‘‘onenight;” icht-ban, ‘‘ number one.” 

Siuia-ban, ‘two nights ;” nz-dan, ‘* number two.” 

4. B. Both these dan’s are of Chinese origin; but they are different 
words written with different characters. 


AUXILIARY NUMERALS. 


4 157. In English we do not say ‘‘one bread,” ‘‘ two beers,” 
but “one loaf of bread,” ‘‘ two glasses of beer.” Similarly 
we say ‘‘ ten sheefs of paper,” ‘‘a hundred head of cattle,” 
‘so many rudders of whist.” Compare also the Pidjin- 
English ‘‘ piecev,” in such expressions as “one piecey 
man,” ‘‘ two piecey house,” etc. Words of this kind are, 
in Japanese grammar, termed ‘‘auxiliary numerals.” 
‘Auxiliaries /o the numerals” would be more strictly 
correct. The term ‘classifier’ has also been proposed ; 
but ‘‘ auxiliary numeral” is that which has obtained the 
widest currency. The auxiliary numerals constitute a highly 
important class of words. For whereas in English such 
expressions as those just mentioned are somewhat ex- 
ceptional, they are the rule in Japanese. 


{| 158. In some cases, indeed, the numeral is prefixed directly 
to the noun, e.g., zchi-nicht, ‘‘one day ;” tcht-nin, ‘one 
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person ;” ichi-ri, “7 one league.” But usage ordinarily 
demands the insertion of an auxiliary numeral, as : 
tera tk-ken, ‘‘temple one eaves,” i.e, “one Buddhist 
temple.” 
fiton sam-mai, ‘quilt three flat-things,” i.e, ‘‘ three- 
quilts,” 
onna roku-nin, ‘‘ woman six person,” i.e., “six women.” 


NV. B. One may also say Z-Z no tera, sam-mai no futon, etc. 


9 159. The choice of the auxiliary numeral appropriate to 
each class of words is fixed by custom, a mistake in this 
matter producing the same absurd effect as does a wrong 
gender in French or German. The Japanese auxiliary 
numerals are, however, easier to remember than the French 

- and German genders, since they are generally more or less 
founded on reason, as will be seen by the following list of 
those most in use, As the auxiliary numerals are always. 
employed, not independently, but in combination with the 
numerals proper, we give them here preceded in each case 
by zchz, ‘‘ one,” and mz, ‘‘two.” The student should care- 
fully notice the phonetic changes caused in many instances 
by the presence of zchz, and should refer to the table of 
changes on pp. 104—105. The presence of zz causes no 
such changes. An auxiliary numeral may therefore always 

- be seen in its original shape when following that word. 
The chief auxiliary numerals are : 

(tchi-bu, ni, etc.-) bu, ‘a class ;” for copies of a book. 
' (it-ché, ni-)cho, ‘‘a handle ;” for things with handles, such 
as muskets, jinrikishas, and many kinds of tools. 

(tcht-dai, ni-)dat, ‘‘a stand ;” for carriages and jinrikishas. 

(ip-puku, ni-)fiku, (various meanings ;) for scrolls, sips of 
tea, whiffs of tobacco, and doses of medicine. 
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(ip pat, ni-)hat, ‘°a wine-cup ;” for cupfuls and glassfuls 
of any liquid ; also for loaded junks or steamers. 

NV. B, Ip-pat also means “ full.” 

(2 みた Z が 4 nz-)hikt, ‘‘a fellow;” for most living creatures, 
excepting human beings and birds; also for certain quan- 
tities of cloth and sums of money. 

(7p-pon, ni-)hon, ‘‘a stem ;” for cylindrical things, such as 
Sticks, trees, fans, pens, bottles, newspapers rolled up to be 
posted, etc. 

(tchtyo, ni-)jo, ‘a mat ;” for mats. 

(th-ka, ni-)ka, sometimes fo, ‘‘ the culm of the bamboo ;” 
for a few things that have no other auxiliary numeral 
appropriated to them, more, however, in the bookish style 
than in genuine Colloquial. 


(ck-ken, ni-)ken, ‘‘ eaves ;” for buildings generally. 


(:cht-mat, ni-)mat, ‘‘a shrub;” for flat things, such as 
sheets of paper, coins, plates, coats, shirts, rugs, etc. 

(ccht-mei ni-)met, ‘‘a name ;” for human beings. This 
word mei is somewhat bookish; zz is more genuinely 
Colloquial. 

(tchi-nin, ni-)nin, ‘a person ;” for human beings. 

(ts-satsu, mt-)safsu, ‘‘a volume ;” for volumes ofa book. 
Do not confound sz with du, which latter refers to 
complete copies of a work, irrespective of the number of 
volumes contained in it. 

(ts-shu, ni-)shu, a head ;” for poems. 

(is-s0, 22-)so, ‘‘a boat ;” for vissels of every description. 

(ts-soku, ni-)soku, ‘‘a foot;” for pairs of socks, clogs, 
boots, etc. 

(6, nz-)f0, ‘‘a head ; for horses and cattle ; but な may 
also be used. 
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(tchi-wa, nt-)wa, ‘‘a feather ;” for birds. This word 
suffers irregular phonetic changes, thus : 


3 sam-ba, 4 sht-wa 5 go-wa 6 rop-pa 
7 shichi-wa, 8 hachi-wa 9 ku-wa 10 jip-fa 


“| 160, EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF THE AUXILIARY NUMERALS, 


(a 4 e 
Hanshi tchi-mat. One sheet of (a certain 


common kind of) paper.” 


Uta is-shu. One (Japanese) poem.” 

Ko-gatana ni-cho. ‘« Two pen-knives.” 

Fude sam-bon. 7 Three pens,” 

Warajt is-soku. 7 One pair of straw sandals.” 
‘Five volumes.” (Hoa= 

Hon go-saisu. < book.”) 

Rok-ka-sho. “ce ” 

six @ place. 1 Six places. 

Gunkan jis-s0. Ten war-vessels.” 

ay kA ガブ he | < A hundred head of cattle.” 

Suzume sem-ba. | nay sane sparrows ” (in 
AA thousand sparrows ” (in 

Sem-ba suzume. i att). 


Ichi-nim-bikt no kuruma. ‘A jimrikisha with one 
One-person-pull ’s_—s vehicle. =| man.” 

N.B. This diki (the nigort’ed form of Ak, the “ indefinite form ” 
of Aku, to pull”) is of course quite a different word from the auxiliary 
numeral Aik in tp-fiki, sam-biki, etc. 

Ichi-nin-nori no kuruma. ‘A jinrikisha capable of 

One-person-ride ’s _eehicle._( holding one person only.” 

Ni-nin-nort no. kuruma. ‘(A jinrikisha capable of 

Trvo-person-ride ’s _ vehicle. | holding two persons.” 
Ni-t0 bhi zo の 522. ( ‘‘A_ carriage with two 
Two-head-pull ’s carriage. 1 horses,” - 
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‘“The three houses 
Opposite and the one on 
either side.”’ 


Muko san-gen, ryo-donari. ( 
Opposite three-eaves, both-next-door. | 


Kochira wa hachi-jo, tsuzi な の 


Here as-for, eight-ieu 7 nest of “é This room has eight 
ma wa fii~nt=]0. Sono| mats, the next twelve. 
space as-for, twelve-mat. nat | Besides these, there is 


hoka, jiixjo 。 5  Z の 4g20 人 One of ten mats, one o 

besides, ten-mat and, six-mat and,|six, and one of four and 
アタ の プ の ん 2 な 。 mo-—-gozaimasié, a halfE" 

four-mat-half also (there) are. 


Go-go no  S2-77 goro nt 
Noon-after of three-hour about at 
deru kara, sore made mi| ‘I am going out at 
go-out because, that til ins! about three o’clock. So 
ni-nim-biki no pimriki icht-dat please see that a jimriki- 
two-person-pull of jinrikishe one-stand! >74 with two men is 


shitaku sasele oué \ ready for me by then.” 
preparation cauusing-to-do placing 

kudasat. 
condescend. 


Déogu-ya de みみ 62z is-so to, 7 . 
Utensil-house at, screen one-patr and, Please send a coolie 
hakemono nto thu haite to fetch a pair of screens 

hanging-scroll two-border having-bought\.and two  kakemonos, 
oita kara, kozukat wo tort |which 1 have just 

placed because, coolie (accus.) fetch purchased at the curio- 
nt yatte kudasai. dealer’s, ” 

to sending econdescend. 


{ 161. It will be noticed that all the examples hitherto given 
of auxiliary numerals are Chinese.* The auxiliary numerals 
of native Japanese origin are far less numerous. The only 
ones worth mentioning here are :— 





* Wa (p. 110) indeed is Japanese. But we have classed it under the 
Chinese auxiliary numerals, because it is always used in conjunction 
with the Chinese numerals 7chz, nz, etc. 
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(hito-) hashira, ‘‘a post ;” for Shintd divinities. 
っ abu, ‘‘a stump ;” for shrubs. 


っ kumi, ‘‘a company ;” for sets of things or persons, 
such as toys consisting of more than one part, tea-sets, nests 
of boxes that fit into each other, pairs of gloves, parties of 
tourists, etc. 


(Zifo-) ma, ‘‘ space ;” for rooms. 
5, mune, ‘‘the ridge of aroof;” for houses and any 
groups of buildings included under one roof. 


(42 の -) soroe, ‘<a match ;” for sets of things of like nature, 
such as suits of clothes. 


(hito-) suji, ‘a line ;” for towels and for rope-like- things. 
», 4omat, ‘a hut thatched with matting ;” for godowns. 


_ The native auxiliary numerals take the Japanese numerals 
before them up to ‘‘ten” inclusive, thus : /u#/a-kumz, mi-ma, 
mu-lomat, After ‘‘ten” they perforce take the Chinese 
numerals (conf. 4154), thus : #-27-kumi, ni-jil-ma, shi-j#- 
hachi-tomat, No euphonic changes take place. 

4. B. Things having no special auxiliary numeral appropriated to 
them are counted by means of the native Japanese numerals hifotst, 
Sitaisu, etc. ; thus tamago hilotsu, “ one egg;” momo té bakari, “about 
ten peaches,” Even things provided with a special auxiliary numeral 
sometimes replace the latter by Zn fittatsu, etc., in slipshod.talk. 
Purists, too, sometimes employ bookish auxiliary numerals now scarcely 
intelligible to the uneducated, as を ggg が 2 iché-men, “one mirror’? (lit, 
_ mirror one surface), 7s zk-kyaku, “one chair” (lit. chair one leg), 
. where ordinary speakers would simply say hagami hitotsu, isu hitotsu, 


@ 162. In Classical Japanese, human beings are counted by 
means of the native numerals, with the unexplained suffix 
fart attached. Of these words the Colloquial language has 
retained only the following : 





INTERROGATIVE NUMERAL WORDS. 1 人 き 


hitort (for hifo-fart), ‘‘ one person ;” 
fitari (for fit/a-fari), ‘‘two persons ;” 
yottart (for yo-farz),  ** four persons ;” 


which are used concurrently with, but oftener than, their 
Chinese synonyms tchi-nin, ni-nin and _yo-nin.* 

和 1 163. Questions respecting number and quantity are asked 
by means of the word zéz, which is, however, not used 
alone, but always in combination, thus : 


tku-ra P how much?, lit. ‘‘ about how much?”, ra being 
the particle of vagueness already mentioned on pp. 29—30 
as helping to form certain plurals ; 


thu-tabt P “how often 2?” 
tku-tsu P=‘ how many ?” 
thu-nin P 

tku-lart P 1 ”? 
thu-mat P うー (said of flat things) ; 
thu-hon P Do” (said of cylindrical things) ; 


う (said of people) ; 


and so on with all the auxiliary numerals, no phonetic 
changes taking place in the latter. 
4 164. /ku may be replaced by zzzz, usually shortened to 
nan in such contexts, ん Zzz though itself Japanese, is 
chiefly found before words of Chinese origin, thus : 
nan-jt の what o'clock ?” 
nan-nen P how many years?” 
nan-nin アー (how many persons ?” 
nan-riP “how many leagues ?” 

Very often the word hodo, ‘‘ about,” is added, thus : 


nan-nen hodo P nan-ri hodo P 


* See J 155, p. 106, for the substitution, even before Chinese auxiliary 
numerals, of Japanese jo for Chinese sé, “ four.” 
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‘‘ How much ?” is often rendered by zka-hodo / dore hodo P 
or dono kurai / all really meaning ‘‘ about how much ?” 


和 165. The following are examples of the use of the Japanese 
auxiliary numerals and of the interrogative numeral words : 


Sakazuki hito-kumt. YOne set of sake-cups. ” 
Yofuku hito-soroe. ‘‘ One suit of foreign clothes.” 
Kami fila-hashira. “(Two Shinto deities,” 

O tkit-lart de 
Honourable how-many-people| ‘‘ How many are there in 
gozaimasiz. your party ?” 

are? 
Fotlart desiz, ‘* There are four of us,” 
Nan-ji desis / ‘What oclock is it ?” 
Tku-isu gozaimasi P) ‘‘ How many are there ?” 
Tku-hon (The choice of one or other of these 
92 Japanese equivalents depends on the nature 
tku-mat (etc.) ,, of the object referred to; see | 159.) 
Kono tansu wa, thura 
This cabinet as-for, how-much(| ‘‘How much is this 
bests P cabinet ?” 
| ts? 
Kesa ake-gala な の 
This-morning dawn 78 


kwaji dé, Nnagaya ga ? They say that two 
conflagration by, long-house (nom)! ngog-ya were burnt down 
Sitta-mune _—_yakele, doz) \and one godown ruined 
two roof ridges having-burnt, godown) by the fire at dawn this 


ga hito-lomai ochita So morning.” 
(nom.) one-hut fel = appeurance " 
の 6SZ。 

ts 


NV. B. As the auxiliary numeral, so also does the Japanese equivalent 
of our word “ pair’’ vary with the object to whichit is applied. Thus 


people say 
by bbu is-sd, “a pair of screens,” 


ーー ーー hanatate it-tsui, yoy > flOWer-vases.” 
hashé ichi-sen, sy っ っ Chopsticks.” 
tori hito-tsugaé, © ss oy op IOwls etc. 
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ORDINAL, FRACTIONAL, ETC., NUMBERS. 


4 166. What we term ordinal numbers are sometimes marked 
by suffixing the word me (‘‘eye”) to the Japanese, or 
bamme (ban=‘‘ number ”) to the Chinese cardinal numbers ; 
or else the word daz (‘‘ order”) may be prefixed and nothing 
added, or dai may be prefixed and we added, to the 
Chinese cardinal numbers. All such forms take the post- 
position zo, “of,” when preceding a noun, thus : 

Julsiika-me, ‘the se- 


cond day.” 
Sidatsu-me, ni-do-me, the se- 


ni-bamme, 7 » }cond time,” 

の ZZz ni-ban, the second, nan-cho-me / se what 
oo ward (of a street) の 

dai nt-bamme, ni-cho-me, the se- 


cond ward.” 
Dai ni-ban, or simply ai-ban also dat ni-go—constantly 
means ‘‘number two;”—similarly in the case of the 
other numbers. 


rWhat is the number of 


Nan-go no shilsu mi 
What-number ’s room “| 


trasshaimasi., your room (or cabin) ?” 
deign-to-be ? 
Dai _— san-go m  orimasis “*T am in number 
Order three-number in am. three.” 


lida-machi roku-cho-me } No, 20 of the 6th ward 
niejii-banchi. (chi=‘‘earth,”) ) of lida street.” 


Kado kara san-gen-me. 本 he third house from 
Corner from,  third-house. the corner.” 


N. だ. Gen is the nigori’ed form of dem, the auxiliary numeral for 
houses (see p. 109). 


“4 167. Notwithstanding the existence of such forms as the 
above, the Japanese mind has not, properly speaking, a very 
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clear idea of the distinction between cardinal numbers and 
ordinal numbers, for which reason the cardinals are often 
used in an ordinal sense, thus : 

Meyt san-ji-icht-nen (lit. ‘‘ Meiji 31 year”), ‘‘ the thirty- 
first year of (the chronological period termed) Meiji,” i.e., 
AuD. 1898,” according to the European reckoning. 
Similarly m-gwatsu or ni-getsu (lit. ‘‘two month”), ie., 
7 February ;” 7#-7chi-nichi (lit. “eleven day”), ie.。 ‘‘the 
eleventh day of the month.” 


‘NV. B. The context generally shows whether the number should be 
taken as a cardinal or as an ordinal. Sometimes the cardinal numbers 
are distinguished by the insertion of an auxiliary numeral. Thus “ two 
months ”’ would be not #2-gefsu, but #2-ka-getsu, or, in native Japanese 
parlance and without any auxiliary numeral, 272- な 62. 


4] 168. Years are usually counted by what are termed 
“7 year-names ” (Jap. #engo), i.e., periods of irregular length 
-with names arbitrarily chosen. The present period ‘‘ Meiji” 
began with the overthrow of the ShOogunate and the restora- 
tion of the Mikado to absolute power in 1868. Occasionally 
of late, years have been counted from the fictitious era of 
the mythical Emperor Jimmu, who, according to the 
Japanese history books, was the first human monarch of 


this empire, and ascended the throne on the 11th February, 
B. C. 660. 


{ 169. January is called shd-gwatsu, lit. ‘the chief month ;” 
sometimes also zz た ge, lit. ‘‘one month.” (Gwatsu is 
the Go-on, gesz the Kén-on pronunciation of the same 
Chinese character 9, ‘‘ moon ;” see p. 7 for these technical 
terms.) The other months are formed by prefixing the 


Chinese numerals to the word gwa/su or gefsu. Thus the 
months run as follows : 


COUNTING OF MONTHS AND DAYS, 


shd-gwaisu, 
nie gwalst, 
san-gwatsu, 
shi-gwatsu, 
go0-gwaisu, 
roku-gwaisu, 


‘‘January.” shicht-gwaisu, 
*? February.” hachi-gwaisu, 
‘*March.” ku-gwalsu, 
“April.” = ja-gwaisu, 

‘¢ May.” ji-ichi-gwaisu, 
“June.” j#-ni-gwaisu, 


July.” 


‘¢ August.” 
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‘* September.” 
‘“¢ October.” 

< November.” 
‘¢ December.” 


{ 170. The counting of the days of the month is a medley of 


native Japanese and imported Chinese parlance. 
the former in ordinary Roman, the latter in italic type : 


wchi-nicht, {the rsZ of the j#-roku-nichi, 


tsuitachi, 


month. 


futstka, the 2nd 


mikka, - 
yokka, - 
itsuka, ” 
muika, » 
nanuka, » 
YOka, » 


kokonoka, ,, 


3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
Sik 
oth 


toka, », 1oth 
ja-ichi-nichi, ,, 11th 
ju-ni-nicht, ,, 12th 
Jit-san-nicht, ,, 13th 
ji-yokka, =, 14th 
ju-go-nicht, ,, 15th 

misoka, ‘‘ the last day of the month” 


Jia-shichi-nicht, 
Jis-hachi-nicht, 
Jit-ku-nichi, 
hatsuka, 
nt-jtt-1chi-nichi, 
ni-jit-ni-nichi 
ni-jis-Ssan-nichi, 
ni-jit-yokka, 
ni-ju-go-nicht, 
ni-ji-roku-nicht, 
ni-jit-shichi-nicht, 
22-72 hachi-nicht, 
ni-jit-ku-nicht, 
san-jae-nichi, 
san-jit-ichi-nicht, 


(whether the 304 or 31:/). 


We give 


the 16/2 


oO-misoka, ‘‘ the last day of the year.” 


17th 
18/2 
1g9/h 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26h 
27th 
28¢h 
29th 
30¢h 
31st 


NV. B. The word misoka is tending to pass out of educated usage. 


171. The above forms, which are really cardinals, serve 
likewise for such expressions as ‘‘ two days,” ‘‘ twelve days,” 
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‘“twenty days,” etc. But ¢susachi cannot be used in the 
sense of one day,” because it is derived from が が fachi, 
‘¢the moon rising,” i.e, ‘‘the first day of the moon.” 
One day” is therefore always tcht-michi. Neither can 
misoka be used in the sense of ‘‘ thirty days” or ‘‘ thirty-one 
days,” notwithstanding the fact that ‘‘thirly (#s0) days 
(4a) ” is its etymological meaning in Archaic Japanese. 


172. Hours are counted by prefixing the Chinese numerals 
to the Chinese word 77, ‘‘time,” ‘‘ hour,” thus : 


icht-7t, 7 one o'clock.” 


“4 yo-jt fi-go-fun, ‘a quarter (//, fifteen minutes) 


past four.” 
Ju-tchi7t han, ‘* half-past eleven,” 
7 が の 2-72 shizi-go-fun, ) ‘eleven forty-five.” 
Ji-nisji ja-go-fun mae, ‘*a quarter to twelve.” | 
han-ji-han, halEan-hour.” (4az=“ interval.”) 
ichi-jt han kan, ‘Can hour and a half.” 


173. ‘‘ Half,” as just instanced, is am, or, when used 
substantively, Aambun (lit. ‘‘ half part ”). 

4. B, The word hambun is used idiomatically in such expressions 
as kazari hambun, “half (ie. partly) as an ornament,”—said, for 
instance, of the charm-bags worn by children ; omoskiro hambun, “half 
in fun,” where the ordinary rules of Japanese construction would lead 
one to expect to see Aambun placed first instead of second. In all such 
instances the stress lies on the word haméun. 

Other fractional and multiplicative numbers are expressed, 
as in the following examples, by means of the words dz, 
‘© part” (a corruption of dun, ‘‘ part”), and daz, ‘‘ double :” 


sam-bu no tchi, ‘¢ one-third.” 
sam-bu no ni, ‘< two-thirds.” 
sht-bu no ichi, ‘Ca quarter.” 
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shi-bu no san, ‘* three-quarters, ” 

Jit-bu no san, ‘* three tenths,” 

bat or ni-bai, 7 double,” ‘‘ twice as much.” 
sam-bai, ‘‘treble,’”’ ‘‘ three times as much.” 


NV. B. Such expressions as た の zz lit. “ two parts,” may mean either 
“two parts out of three” (ie, “two thirds”), or “two tenths,” or 
“two hundredths ” (i.e., “‘ two per Cent ”), etc. 


¥ 174. Note also the following miscellaneous locutions : 


ni-do, ‘* twice,” san-do, ‘ thrice.” 
. the second _ “the third 
ni-do-me . san-do-me . 
ome, | time ” , time.” 
・ “porionSs for ・ 7 portions 
ulari-mae P Ssan-nin-mae 
Su , 1 two.” , for three.” 

; ・ ftwentv per ・ “7thirty per 
Ni-Wwari, 1 cent. ” SQH-WAT1, cent. 32 
mi-wart ‘“ twenty-five ・ ‘* thirty-five 

san-wari go-bu 
go-bu, 1 per cent.” wart §0-4 1 per cent.” 
v miulsu Or 
Jiitaisu or outsu 7 two at sam ak oulsu ‘< three at 
nt-mat,etc. > /a time.” etc , 7 78 time.” 
“7in the second ‘fin the third 
dat ni ni, ~ place,” dai san ni, place,” 
‘“ secondly.” ‘¢ thirdly.” 
Jitlaisu mitsu, ‘two or three.” 
shi-go-nicht, ‘¢ four or five days.” 
Ji-go-roku-nin, ‘¢ fifteen or sixteen persons.” 


ja ZZ hak-ku, ‘‘ eight or nine out of ten,” hence 
ten in, eight-nine. ( ‘‘almost always.” 


one omttting, every other one, alternate. 
ichi-nichi okt, (famil.) 


. | ‘every other day.” 
haku-jitsu, (elegant) 


CHAPTER VIL. 
The Adjective. 





PRIMARY INFLECTIOXS, 
4175. The salient points of the primary inflections of adjec- 
tives in the Tokyo Colloquial may be compendiously de- 
scribed as follows :— 

1. Adjectives have a form in 2, which is both attributive 
and predicative, that is to say, which may be used either 
prefixed to a noun, or else at the end of a sentence with 
the English verb ‘‘to be” understood, thus: 


Takai yama, ‘‘A high Yama ga takai, ‘‘The moun- 
mountain.” tain is high.” 

Samui kaze, ‘*A cold Kaze ga samut, (The wind 
wind.” is cold.” 


4. B. Ga must not be mistaken for the equivalent of the English 
word “is.” It is a postposition serving approximately to denote 


the nominative case. (See p. 66.) 

11, Adjectives have a form in の or る which is used in- 
stead of the form in ¢ when gozaimasi, the polite verb 
for ‘‘to be,” is expressed. Thus: 

Fama ga tako gozaimast, ‘‘ The mountain is high.” 

Kaze ga sami gozaimasho. ‘‘The wind is probably 

cold.” 

11, Adjectives have a form in fu, which is used when 
a verb other than gozaimasé follows, and which often, 
though not always, corresponds to an English adverb in 
“ly 5) thus : 





STANDARD CLASSICAL FORMS. I2r 


Fama ga takaku miemasi. The mountain looks 
Mountain (non.) high looks. high. ” 


Hayaku kite kudasat. | Please come quickly.” 
Quickly coming condescend. 


4 176. But in order to attain to a full and _ satisfactory 
intelligence even of these Colloquial forms, it is necessary 
to dig deeper, and to see how matters stand in the Classical 
language, from which the Colloquial forms are still in the 
act of being evolved. Observe at the outset that the 
inflections of Japanese adjectives have no reference whatever 
to such European grammatical categories as number, 
gender, or the degrees of comparison. Their object is 
partly to distinguish the attributive from the predicative 
relation, partly to distinguish the end of a mere clause from 
the end of a complete sentence. 


177. The Classical termination of adjectives when used 
attributively is 4. Their termination when used predica- 
lively at the end of a sentence is s4z. Hence this latter is 
technically called the ‘‘ conclusive form,” thus : 


ATTRIBUTIVE. CONCLUSIVE. 


Takaki yama, ‘‘A high ( Yama takashi, ‘‘The moun- 
mountain.” tain is high.” 


Samuki hazz, ‘*A cold ( Kaze samusht, ‘‘The wind 
wind.” is cold.” 


4 178. It is from these two Classical forms in 4 and sz that 
the single Colloquial form in z has originated, by the drop- 
ping of the distinctive consonants 4 and s み . 

In set speeches and in the conversation of pedantic speak- 
ers, the ‘‘attributive form” in 4 may still not infrequently 
be heard. It is employed exclusively in the case of the 
words goloki, ‘‘like,” ‘‘similar,” and Jdekt, a sort of verbal 


り 
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adjective corresponding to our termination ‘‘....ble,” or 
to our auxiliary verbs ‘‘ought” or ‘‘should,” thus, : 
> 


shinzu-bekt, ‘“‘credible,” ‘‘ought to be believed;” osoru- 
beki, ‘‘terrible.” (Conf. J 192.) 


NV. B. The corresponding conclusive form deshi is no longer em- 
ployed by educated speakers ; but the 2zz perpetually heard at the end 
of sentences from the lips of the lowest classes in Eastern and Northern 
Japan, and signifying “ shall,’ “ will,” ‘“ must,” is a corruption of it. 
For instance, Sd dam-bei, “ That is probably so,” “No doubt you are 
right,’”’ represents an older Sd de aru-beski, and is equivalent to the 
standard Colloquial Sd de gozaimasho. 


7 179. The ‘‘conclusive form” in sfz is still used in the 
words nashi, ‘‘ non-existent,” ‘‘is not,” and _yoshz, ‘‘ good,” 
concurrently with the commoner forms za and _yoz, thus : 

‘‘ Everything’? (is) non- 
existent®,” ze, ‘‘ There is 
nothing.” 

Foshi, yoshi! ‘All right!” 
It is also still to be heard in such emphatic locutions as 


《《 ¥ し ん Cé 
Samusa wa  samushi. ld It as ne or, i ue 
Coldness as-for, (2Z is) cold. CO ? OT, t 31S CO wit 


a vengeance.” 
Kurasa wa_ kurashi, ‘¢Tt zs dark,” etc. 


Nani! mo* nashi2 (elegant) 
Nanni mo nat. (familiar) 


{ 180. The third Classical termination of adjectives is su. 
It corresponds to the indefinite form of verbs (conf. § 278 
and { 425), and its original function is that of predicate 
at the end of every clause of a sentence excepting the last, 
which alone takes the conclusive termination shiz, Thus: 


‘¢The mountains (of a 

certain country) are high, 

Yama takaku, kiké samuku, 4 the climate fs cold, and 

inka sitkunashi. the human dwellings there 
are few.” 
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This construction is now rarely heard except in set speech- 
es, genuine Colloquial usage preferring either to end each 
clause by the form in z (sometimes followed by the exple- 
tive siz, as in the last example but two on p. 127), or, 
oftener still, to turn the sentence some other way, thus : 


Tatyo wa oki, atsui, akarui’ 


Sun as-for, big, hot, light ‘The sun is a 
lama de, sono gururi wo) great, hot, shining 
ball = being, its around (accus.)| ball, around which 
yuset の ied sekat (circle other worlds 


planets that (they) say  tcorlds called planets.” 
ga mawatle iru. 


(nom.) ctroling are. 
0427 chitsai 2 の arasot. 7 An argument about 
Bigs smalls ’8_—s dispute. the size (of a thing).” 
Shina mo yoroshikereba, 
Article also whereas-is-good,{ “The article is a 
nedan mo yas. good and cheap one.” 
price also (7 ゞ ) _~cheap. 


XN. B. For the conditicnal (as yoroshikereba above) thus used, see q 
300. The following example shows it and the 4 form in harness 


together : 

Chiushaku nto wakereba, | 

Commentary also as-there-is-not, 
fibiki mo naku, hyoshi “ - 
dictionary also not-betng, _teacher per ur ME 1 was, 
ve lowe ルー ue ye het without a commentary, with- 

ae ont that / say manner %™9| out a dictionary, and without 

wake の 。 jitsu ne §0-7t | 4 teacher. 
reason by, truly five-miles 
muchit de ariniashita. 
fog-inside was. 


181. What the Colloquial has retained in full vigour is a 
secondary use of the form in wz, prefixed to verbs ; and it 
has become rather usual, having regard to this use alone, to 
call the form in question the ‘‘ adverbial form,” because 
the European equivalents of Japanese adjectives in 4z are 
often, though not invariably, adverbs, thus :- 
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Omoshiroku kikoemasii, ‘‘It sounds amusing. 
Osoku kaerimashita, ‘*T came home late.” 
Foku deka. It is well done.” 


Oz narimashita koto! “How big he has become!” 
XN. B. For koto thus used, see top of p. 39. 

Naru-take hayaku の 

As....a8 possible quickly, honourable| ‘‘ Please come as 


276 ZZg597. quickly as possible.” 
exit deign. 


N, B, Just as vulgar speakers often omit the termination “ly ” of 
English adverbs, so also, in familiar Japanese style, and not from the 
uneducated alone, do we hear such expressions as osoroshit warui, 
“ dreadful(ly) bad,” where osoroshiku warui would better accord with 
the old traditions of the language. 

4 182. The verb ‘‘to be” is no exception to the rule where- 
by all verbs must be preceded by the adverbial or indefinite 
form in &#. It is therefore correct to say, for instance : 
Ano yama ga lakaku gozaimast. ‘‘ That mountain is high.” 
Kaze ga samuku gosaimasho. ‘‘The wind will probably 

be cold.” 

But Colloquial usage prefers to drop the & of the termi- 
nation in such contexts. Moreover, after the 4 has been 
dropped, a crasis of the remaining vowels of the termination 
ensues. By this series of changes, 

(Stems in a) /akaku passes through /akau to sako. 


( 5, 5, #) yoroshiku ,, ” yoroshiu ,, yoroshii. 
( 4, 5, 0) Shiroku ,, » shirou っ Shiro. 
( 5, », 4) samuku,, » samuu—,,_ Samia. 


XN. B. The genuine modern Colloquial possesses no stems ending in 
é. In earlier times, however, and in the semi-Colloquial of certain 
books we find such series as 
shigeku, shigeu, shigyo. 
behu, beu, の 
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Hence it is usual to say : 


Ano yama ga tako gozaimasié ; 
Kaze ga sami gozaimasho ; etc. 

NV. B. The Kyoto dialect goes a step further even than that of 
TOkyO, and prefers to make use of these abbreviated forms before all 
verbs whatsoever. The same usage is found in the more or less arti- 
ficial Colloquial alluded to just above, as sometimes making its way 
into print.—Foreigners are apt to say Ano yama ga takai de gomaimasii, 
etc. The use of such expressions, though not absolutely forbidden, 
should be avoided. If addressing an inferior, say Ano yama ga takai. 
If addressing an equal or superior, say Ano yama ga ZZ ん の gozaimasit. 


4 183. It will be noticed that all the inflections of adjectives 
are added to a stem which terminates in one of the vowels. 
This stem is occasionally employed as an independent 
word. Thus Aka, Kuro, Shiro, ‘‘ Brownie,” ‘‘ Blackie,” 
and ‘‘Whitie,” serve as names for dogs. The phrase 
naga no loshi が を means ‘‘long months and years” (lit. 
‘‘years and months”). But by far the commonest use of 
the stem is to form compound words, thus : 


2 


aka-gane, ‘‘copper;” from a@kaz, ‘‘red,” and kane, 


‘* metal.” 
hoso-nagai, ‘‘slender;” from fosoz, ‘‘ narrow,” and 
naga, *‘long.” . 
hurushi-magire, ‘‘ wildness caused by pain;” from ku- 
rushu, ‘painful,’ and magireru, ‘* to be confused.” 


2》 


shiro-kane, ‘‘silver;” from 5s2 み の ‘‘ white,” and dane, 


‘* metal.” 

yasu-domart, ‘‘a cheap lodging; from yasuz, ‘‘ cheap,” 
and fomaru, ‘‘to stay.” 

yo-sugiru, “to be too good;” from yor, ‘‘ good,” and 
sugiru, ‘‘to exceed.” 
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万. There is a slight difference of signification, or at least of 
intention, between such expressions as Z2 を gz yama, “a high mountain,” 
and faka-yama, “a high-mountain,” similar to that which we feel in 
English between “high land” and “the Highlands,” or “a_ black 
bird” and “a blackbird.” The compound form is more idiomatic, 
it tends to assume a specific meaning irrespective of the original 
signification of its constituent parts (e. g. fiéa-go, “twins,” from 
jiita, “two,” and ko, “child’’), and it is that preferred in proper 
names. Thus there are several places called 7akayama, but none 
called Zakat yama. 


4 184. From the foregoing remarks, we may proceed to 
construct a table of the primary inflections of adjectives, 
as used in ordinary conversation. We take as specimens 
the adjectives /akai, ‘‘high;” yoroshi, ‘‘ good;” shiroi, 
‘(white ; and samuz, ‘‘cold;” i.e., one for each of the 
four vowels a, z, 0, #, with which Japanese adjective stems 
almost invariably terminate : 


“High.” “Good.” “White.” “Cold.” 


Stem taka yoroshi 。 5 の samu 
Attribut. 1 
Conclus. 


Adverbial or 
Indefinite 
Predic. with 
verb ‘‘ to be” } /ako yoroshiz  shiro sami 
expressed 


fakat yoroshit 。 shirot samut 


; fakaku = =—s-yoroshiku shiroku samuku 





NV. B. Onaji, “same,” is irregular, as its attributive (conclusive) 

form coincides in Colloquial with the stem, The adverbial form onajiku 

‘ is still often heard; but with the verb “to be,” more speakers say 
onajt de than onajii. 


4 185. The following are a few examples of the use of the 
primary inflections of adjectives : 
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O hays = gozaimasit, “Good morning,” 

Honourably carly (2/) és. 

Yor の tenki de 

Good honourable weather ‘Te: ” 
gozaimasit. ‘It is fine weather. 

(it) és. 

グ 252 gg の 7: } ‘« There is no difficulty.” 
Difficulty (20m.) ts-not. ) (Gozaimasen would be more polite than na.) 

Fakamashi / shabetcha 

( You) are-noisy! us-for-chattering, ‘‘ Don’t chatter and 
thenat. make such a row!” 
ét-(8-n0-go. : 

ア 24Zz wakarimasen. ‘“‘T don’t quite un- 

Well understand-not. derstand, ” 

Warui no da. It is a bad one.” 

Bad one is. (For no, see ¥ £12.) 


Tsui ni naku  narimashita.( ‘He is dead at last.” 
Finally non-existent has-become. ( 


Kanjo wo hayaku doka( cz Please bring the 


Bi (accus.) quickly please bill qui ckl y ” 
eae た (Said to a hotel-heeper.) 


Ano wakai krei ZZ kito. “That handsome 
Thet young pretty —_ person. {young fellow.” 


Shina mo yot shi, nedan mo yasut. ‘It is both good 
Article also (is) good, price also(ts)cheap. {and cheap.” 


Dean and a heap ant が 7 The cheap ones 
lamochi-haia gg  chigau. * 4do not wear so well as 
durability (nom.) dtffers. the dear ones. 


At-niku no ame. 7A rainy day coming just 

Meet-odious of rain. | when it is not wanted.” 

AV. B. Observe the stem-form zz with mo suffixed, here used ex- 
ceptionally for the attributive form zzZzz。 The nick-name Arigala 
no Ktchibei, in one of the stories in the Practical Part ({ 451), is a 
similar case, 
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SECONDARY INFLECTIONS. 


ectives, as set 


j 


d 


{ 186. Besides the primary inflections of a 


forth above, there is a series of secondary inflections which 
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are employed to indicate tense and mood. Most of these 
secondary.inflections are obtained by agglutinating parts ot 
the verb aru, ‘‘to be,” to the adverbial or indefinite form 
in ku, euphony producing certain slight changes, as will be 
seen by comparing the table on the opposite page with the 
paradigm of the first conjugation, to which aru belongs. 
The use of the various moods and tenses will be found 
explained in J 273 ef seg. We have omitted from the table 
such imperative forms as yoroshikare, ‘‘be good!” and 
warukare, ‘‘be bad!” because they rarely if ever occur in 
practice, save in a few such idiomatic phrases as osokare 
hayakare, ‘*sooner or later.” 


q 188. One of the most useful adjectives is what is called 


‘‘the negative adjective maz.” Its proper meaning is 
‘‘non-existent ;” but it commonly replaces the negative 
conjugation of the verb aru, ‘‘to be,” and also sometimes 
corresponds to our preposition ‘‘ without.” Its inflections 
are as follows : 





Attributive nat. 


Pa 

bg 

3 > D 

1 Conclusive nat, rarely mashi. 
be e - 

A \ Adverbial naku. 





N. B. The contracted form 70 is not in common use. 







Certain Present ('s not oz will not 
nal 
or Future ; be. 
~| Improbable Pre- | nakari {Probaply is not or 
sent or Future ? will not be. 





Certain Past nakatla, was not. 
Improbable Past zakatlard, probably was not. 
And so on, through all the forms given in the paradigm 
of adjectives on p. 128, 


Secondary 






4, 189. Vaz, added to the adverbial form of adjectives, serves 
to form their negative conjugation, thus : 
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is or will not be 
Future nal, good. 


Improbable Present } yoroshiku | Proll ne is not or 


Certain Present or } yoroshiku 


or Future nakaro, will not be good. 


: yoroshiku 
Certain Past 1 nakatta, 


yoroshiku probably was not 
Improbable Past | nakatlaro, | good. 


And so on through the other moods and tenses. 


was not good. 


NV. B. In polite parlance, this negative conjugation in 2a7 is 
mostly replaced by one with the verb gozaitmasen, “not to be,” 


thus : 


Certain Present or) yoroshti gozai- (is or will not be 
Future mMasen, good 


Improbable Present (soroshi# gozat- (probably is not or 
or Fature 777 グ 272。 will not be good. 


And so on through the other moods and tenses. 





Naz itself is not susceptible of the negative conjugation. 
There is no such expression as naku naz, ‘‘ not non-existent.” 

N.B. Positive adjectives happening to end in mai, as, for example, 
kitanai, “dirty,” must not be confounded with adjectives in the 
negative form. The negative of Aitanai is hitanaku nai, following the 
paradigm given in the above table. Similarly with adunaz, “ dangerous;” 
sukunai, “scarce,” etc. 


J 190. EXAMPLES OF THE TENSE AND MOOD 
INFLECTIONS OF ADJECTIVES, 


Ko suru to yokatla ga.... | “T ought to have 


done it in this way.” 
Thus do if, was-good although.. s y 


(Conf. J 287.) 


Aa! kowakatla/ ‘Oh! what a fright 
Ah!  was-afraid. {7 have had !” 


Are ga yokaro 
“That (nom.) will-probably-be-good”| ‘‘I think that that 
fo omotmasii, one will probably do.” 


that (/) think. 
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Last-night, dogs (nom.) barking,|night, on account of 


Saku-ban, 。 72 ga _ hoete, “7 1 couldn’t sleep last 
sozoshtkute neraremasen  deshita.\ the noise the dogs made 


being-noisy, could-not-sleep (rt) was. \ harking,” 
Kono hen ‘“It is quite tiresome, 
ca Bile urusa wnt the number of fies in 
is e 9? 
Gom,oetng-many, tiresome this neighbourhood. 
Go Isugo ga の 
August convenience (nom.) honourably| < Please don't do it 
warukereba, ? yosht\ © i+ is inconvenient to 
if-is-bad, honourably cease! oy” 
nasatmashi. you 
condescend. 


Kono goro no tenki wa, _ . 
This period 25 weather as-for,) ‘‘ The weather is 


yokatlart warukatlart so changeable just 
being-sometimes-good being-sometimes-bad( now, that one can’t 
shite, ale mi narimascn. rely upon it.” 


doing, reliance to becomes-not. 


Tonto mo muzukashiku nat. ‘“‘Tt is not in the least 


Trifle even difficult 45-2207. difficult.” 
Difficult tf-is-not, sending |] will try my hand at 
mimasho. (Conf. 296.) yomy 


will-sec. 


Nakucha naranalt mono. 
As-for-non-being, becomes-not thing. 


‘cA thing one cannot 
do without.” 


‘The greatest beauty 
in the land.” 


Muzukashiku nakereba, vt “Tf itis not difficult, 


Tenka mt nat が. (More Ht. “A belle with 

Empire in, non-existent belle. whom there j none to 
compare beneath [4a] the 
sky [¢en].””) 


COMPOUND AND DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


1 191. Compound adjectives are numerous, and offer no 
difficulty. They sometimes consist of two adjectives, more 
frequently of a noun or verb followed by an adjective, thus : 


P| 
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usu-akar, ‘light red,” ‘‘pink;” from usw, ‘‘ thin,” 
‘‘light-coloured,” and a@kaz, ‘‘ red,” 

usu-gurai, ‘‘ dusk,” ‘“‘almost dark ;” from usuz, ‘‘ light- 
coloured,” and suraz, ‘* dark.” 

from kokoro, ‘‘ heart,” and 


2? 


kokoro-yasui, ‘‘ intimate ; 
yasut, ‘‘ easy.” 

yondokoro-nai, ‘‘ unavoidable ;’ 
tokoro, ‘‘ place,” and maz, the negative adjective. 

Athi-gurushit, ‘ugly (to hear) ;” from &rku, ‘‘to hear,” 
and surusha, ‘‘ painful.” 

mi-gurushit, ‘‘ ugly (to look at);” from muru, ‘‘to see,” 
and kurushit, ‘‘ painful.” 

wakari-nikut, ‘‘ difficult (to understand) ;” from wakaru, 
‘to understand,” and zz を gz ‘‘ odious.” 


, 


from yoru, ‘‘to rely,” 


wakari-yasui, ‘‘ easy (to understand) : rom wakarnu, ‘‘ to 
understand,” and yasus, ‘‘ easy.” 


4 192. There are various classes of derivative adjectives. Of 
these the chief are : 一 


1. Those in des, corresponding to our phrases with 


トリ 


fmust or ‘‘should,” or to our adjectives in ‘‘....ble,” 
and already noticed on pp. 121-2 as being now used only in 
attributive constructions. It is to verbs that def is suffixed, 
—in the first conjugation to the present tense, as aru-dekz, 
‘should be,” “necessary ;” in the second and third con- 
jugations to the indefinite form, as /abe-beki, ‘‘ eatable ;” dekr- 
bekt, ‘‘ possible ;” not /aberu-beki, dekiru-beki. In the Written 
Language, の ez is suffixed to what is termed the “conclu- 
sive form” of the present tense of the second and third 
conjugations, i.e., a short form ending in # without a fol- 
lowing ru, thus: éabu-beki, (1)deku-beki; and this use may 
still sometimes be heard in the Colloquial. A like rule 
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obtains in the case of the irregular verbs kuru and suru, 
which always make 4z- の 4 and su-bekr. The verb muru is 
peculiar, making either muru-bekt or mz-bekt. 


Su-beki kolo. ‘‘A thing to be done.” 
Do-must thing. 
Shinzu-beki kolo. “ A credible thing.” 


Believe-must thing. 


Kono hen. ni miru- 

This neighbourhood in, see- 
の g4z tokoro ga gozaimasen kar 
should places (nom.)  are-not ? 


7 Are there no places 
worth going to see in 
this neighbourhood ?” 


Omae no  kamau-beki koto 
You of meddle-should thing “‘It is none of your 


de nat, familiar.) business. ” 
is-not. 
Kore wa muko ye yaru-) «This is a thing 


This as-for, opposite 7 の send- 
beki mono desi, 
must thing is. 


which tnust be — sent 
there. ” 


NV. B. Observe how our English passive idioms are replaced by 
active idioms in Japanese, following a general tendency of the language 
commented on in [¥ 81—82, {| 427, and ¥ 439. 


193. u. The so-called ‘‘ desiderative adjectives” in /az, as 
labetat, ‘‘ desirous of eating,” ‘‘hungry;” zklad, ‘‘ desirous 
of going.” These will be treated of when we come to 
speak of the verb, 242 and J 285. 


{ 194. iri. A noticeable class of derivative adjectives is form- 
ed by agglutinating to nouns the termination rashz, which 
corresponds to the English terminations ‘‘ish” and ‘‘ly,” 
and occasionally to some such phrase as “said to be,” or ‘1 
think,” thus: 


baka-rashiz, ‘foolish ;” from daka, ‘a fool.” 
kodomo-rashi,  ‘‘ childish ;” from fodomo, ‘< children.” 
3 2 ) 
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said to 
be skilful;” 


“ to-day, 
believe;” 


otoko-rashi, } from jozu, ‘‘ skilful.” 


konnicht-rashi, | 1 from konnichi, ‘‘ to-day. 


A much smaller class is obtained by reduplicating an 
adjective stem and agglutinating the suffix shzz, thus: ara- 
arashit, ‘‘rude and rough;” /0-doshi, ‘‘lengthy;” wéo- 
uboshi, ‘‘cold” (metaph.), ‘‘ estranged.” 


{J 195. It may be well to notice, in connection with these 
classes of derivative adjectives, two classes of verbs derived 
from adjectives. One of these is obtained by suffixing to 
the stem the suffix garu, a contraction Of ge aru,—ge or ke 
($1) being an old word signifying ‘‘spirit,” ‘‘air.” When 
added to the desiderative adjective in /az, the resulting 
compound suffix is /agaru :— 


kowagaru, ‘‘to think fearful;’ i.e, “to be frightened,” 


from kowai, ‘* fearful.” 
mezurashigaru, ‘‘to think strange;’ 


‘* strange,” 
thifagaru, ‘‘to want to go;” from 22 ‘‘ wanting to 
go, —itself the desiderative adjective of zku, ‘‘ to go.” 


, 


from = mezurashi, 


2 


A. B. Observe that gzzz occasionally serves to verbalise nouns, 
thus: zannengaru, “ to regret,” from zannen, “regret;” tyagaru, “to 
dislike,” from zya, “nay !’ “repugnance.’”’ Also that the termination 


9) 


tagare often means “to be apt to...... rather than “to want to...... 
Of the second class of adjective-verbs the following 
specimens will give an idea: 
hiromeru, ‘to’ spread” (trans) ; Airomaru, tO spread” 
(intrans.), from Azroz, ‘‘ wide.” 
maromeru, ‘*to make round,” from maruz, ‘‘ round.” 


N. B. Both these classes of verbs are, like verbs in general, suscep- 
tible of the passive and causative forms (conf. Chap. LX), thus 
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Mesurashigarareru, to be thought strange,” “to be lionised.”’ 

Urayamashigarareru, “to be regarded with envy,” from wrayama- 
shigaru, ‘“‘to regard with envy,” itself derived from wurayamashii, 
“ enviable.”’ 

Ureshigaraseru, “to cause to feel joyful,” ic, “to make happy ;’’ 
from ureshigaru, “to feel joyful,” itself derived from ureshit, “ joyful.’ 

Hiromesaseru, “to cause to spread.” 


QUASI-ADJECTIVES. 


196. There are large numbers of words in common use, 
such as nama, ‘‘raw;” shizuka, ‘‘ quiet;” yasela, ‘‘thin;” 
koraerarenat, ‘‘unendurable,” which at first sight appear to 
be adjectives, and which must be translated into English by 
adjectives, but which are not true adjectives in Japanese, 
either as regards origin or grammatical treatment. Some of 
them are nouns, some aie verbs, some are phrases formed 
from various parts of speech. They may be best understood 
by being classed under the following five headings :— 


197. 1. Nouns followed by 2o; as Amerika no, ‘of 
America,” i.e., ‘‘ American.” Such are: 
gwatkoku, foreign countries:” gzaikoku no, ‘‘ foreign.” 
kin, 7 gold;” kin no, ‘* golden,” 
konaida, - ‘a short while ago;” konaida no, ‘‘ recent.” 


u. Nouns followed by #a,* a corruption of the Classical 


* It has been stated in {[ 112 (p. 78) that the postposition zo often 
assumes the signification of the English word “one” or “ ones,’ used 
substantively. Thus from the adjective magai, “long,” one can form 
the phrase nagas no, “a long one,’ and simifarly from such quasi- 
adjectives as shdjiki and kirei one can form the phrases shajiti na no, 
‘tan honest One iret na no, “a pretty one,’’ etc, This idiom 
must not be confounded with another nearly alike in sound containing 
the word san, which it is difficult to explain in English except 
by the help of examples, and whose origin is obscure. The following 
sentences containing it may be taken as representative of its use: 
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verb naru, “to be” (not to be confounded with xaru, 
‘‘to become”); as shojtk: na, lit. ‘‘honesty being,” i.e. 
‘‘honest.” Such are: 


mendo, ‘‘a bother ;” mendo na, ‘‘ bothersome.” 

muda, ‘‘uselessness;” mudana,  ‘‘useless,” 

rambo, ‘‘ disorderly rambo na, _ ‘‘ disorderly.” 
conduct;” 


shiguka, ‘‘ quiet” (subst.); shizuka na, ‘‘ quiet” (adj.). 

XN. B, No mostly follows concrete nouns, a abstract nouns. 
Indeed the same noun will take zo or za, according as it is viewed 
from the concrete or the abstract point of view. For instance, daka 
no hanashi means ‘a fool’s story,” “the sort of story a fool would 
tell,” whereas Jaka na hanashi means “a foolish story” Very fine- 





“Ts this it?—Ah! yes; that 
is it.” 
Ano otoko wa, domo akip- “He isa very fickle fellow.—Yes in- 


Kore deshé ka ?’—Aal sore nan desit.| 


pot.— Sod sal Measurashit koto} deed, because he is always hankering 
ga suki nan da kara. after something new and striking.” 


an ・ Most people suppose it to bethe 
hikbomn wo en nariniae de te natural order of things for the sun 
faites wa omoltte imasu og が yg \*© TISe Im the morning and to retire 
wa. asa taiva va deru as ア wa\in the evening. But the truth is 
; J? が {not that the sun rises ## the mor- 


nakite, taiyo no deru no ga asa ning, but that the sun’s rising zs the 
nan desi. ing.” 
morning. 


Of the various authorities, both Japanese and foreign, whom the 
present writer has consulted on the subject of this idiom, some pro- 
nounce it to be “ relative,” others “ relative, elliptical, and reflective(!).” 
Some say that it is a corruption of zaru, “to be.’ Others would trace 
it back to the word sanz ? “ what?’ used as a kind of expletive indicat- 
ing vagueness, like “thingummy” or “ what-d’ye-call-’em ” in vulgar 
English. Others again assert that the phrase means nothing at all. We 
ourselves incline to see in it a survival of the Classical particle sav, 
(Archaic #@ 0), which served to emphasise the word to which it was 
suffixed. - Observe, however, that whereas Classical Zzz may occur 
before any verb, this Colloquial zzz survives only before the verb “to 
be,” as in all three examples given above, 
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drawn distinctions are sometimes produced in this way. Thus marui 
kao no hito means “a man with a round face,” the concrete idea of 
“face” being here prominent. But maru-gauo na hito means “ a round- 
faced man,” the abstract quality of round-facedness being uppermost 
in the speaker’s mind. This particular phrase might be turned in yet 
a third way, viz., kao no marwui hito, “a man round of face.” Such 
idioms as this last are dealt with in § 202. In some few cases zo and 
ZZ may be used almost indiscriminately. Thus we may say mugaku 
no hito or mugaku na hito equally well. But ze is more common. 


{198 To the class formed by means of zz belongs a 


numerous body of words obtained by adding so, ‘* appear- 
ance,” to the stem uf adjectives proper or to the indefinite 
form of verbs, thus : 


omoshirot, ‘‘amusing ;” omoshirosd na, ‘‘likely to be 
amusing,” ‘‘ amusing-looking.” 

umat, ‘‘nicetoeat;”  twmasd na, ‘‘appetising.” 

fYuru, ‘to rain;” プ zz25 の na, ‘‘ likely to rain.” 


kikoeru, ‘tobe audible ;” sskoesd ma, ‘‘audible, one 
would suppose.” 


The forms yosasé ma, ‘‘apparently good,” and nasasé na, 
‘not likely to exist,” are derived irregularly from the 
adjectives yor, ‘‘ good,” and zaz, ‘‘ non-existent,” by the 
insertion of an epenthetic syllable se. Compounds of az, 
such as ésumaranat, ‘‘worth nothing,” ‘‘ trifling,” may 
either follow maz in this its irregularity, or else be made to 
conform to the rule affecting adjectives in general, thus: 
fsumaranasasdo ma or tsumaranasd na, ‘‘\ooking worth 
nothing,” ‘‘ trifling-looking.” 


{1 199. Sometimes words of the above two classes may be 


compounded with the following noun, instead of being 
divided from it by zo or wa, for instance : 

kara na (or no) hako, or karaba-ko, ‘‘ an empty box.” 

hin no toket, っ Ain-doket, ‘‘a gold(en) watch.” 
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Sometimes, again, a word may be treated indifferently 
either as a true adjective or as a quasi-adjective of class IT, 
for instance : 


chiusat, or chttsa na, ‘¢ small.” 
ze -7e * 33 
Okt, っ OK na, “7 big. 
yawarakai, ,, yawaraka na, ‘‘ soft.” 


4 zoo. The forms of classes I and II given above are the 
attributive forms. When the quasi-adjectives of classes I 
and II are used predicatively at the end ofa clause (conf. 
J 180), #0 or na is replaced by de, ‘‘ being,” which thus 
corresponds to the termination 4z of adjectives proper. 
When they are used predicatively at the end of a sentence 
(conf. { 177), 20 or na is replaced by any tense of the verb 
‘to be,” such as da (familiar), des% (polite), de gozaimasi 
(very polite). The word de in such contexts has been 
treated of at some length in J 88, pp. 62—64, which the 
student should carefully read over. 


{ 201. The following examples will show the use of these 
various forms of the quasi-adjectives of classes I and II :— 


Igirisu no の kata, 


| ‘¢ An English gentleman.” 
Englund ’s honourable side. 


Gin no ga hoshit gozaimasi, 


| < 1 want a silver one.” 
Silver one of desirous am. 


ON hie | hanashi ‘¢A funny story.” 
Kekko na O shina . oe 
Splendid honourable article| ‘‘ It is a splendid thing. 
de gozaimasi, (Said in thanking one for a gift.) 
(it) ts. 
Fishigt na yume 200 
Strange dream (accus.)\’ «« T had a strange dream.” 
mimashita. 


Saw. 
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Fiushigt da, (familiar) 


《6 1 2》 
desit, (polite) } It is strange. 


Riko na inu desiz. 


Clever dog te. It is an intelligent dog. 


Kono inte wa, rtko desi 


7 This dog is intelligent,” 
This dog as-for, clever 7 


‘‘He is honest, and he 


That person as-for, honest 
works hard.” 


de, yoku halarakimasi. 


Ano hito wa, sho | 
being, well work. 


‘‘It is quite rude of me 
to offer you so trifling a 


present.” 


(Sard tn depreciating a gift made 
by oneself.) 


Too course being, rede 
desi. 
(の な. 


Are hodo yonda no 25) «One would think he 
That amount called wwhereas\would hear, after being 
kikoeso na mon(o) da. called so often.” 


Amari somatsu de, shitsuret ] 
likely-to-be-audible thing "| 


oszs の na 40 人 ‘‘He seemed a good 
Apparently-qood pe son was. { fellow.” 

4] 202. m1. Phrases composed of nouns (including indefinite 
verbal forms used as nouns) followed by zo, ‘‘ of,” and an 
adjective proper, as genkt! no* yot*, lit. good? of* spirits’, i.e. 
‘* spirited,” ‘‘lively.” Such are: 


1” 


me' no* chikat®, ‘* neatr® of? eye’, i.e., ‘‘ near-sighted.” 


mimi no tot, jar of ear,” ゎぉ ‘hard of hearing.” 
wakari no hayat, ‘‘ quick of understanding,” i.e. ‘‘sharp- 
witted. 


{ 203. Great numbers of quasi-adjectives belonging to this 
Class III are formed by means of the words yor, ‘‘ good” 
(often corrupted by the T6ky6 people to 27), zwarur, ‘* bad,” 
and az, the negative adjective. Such are: 
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benri no yot, ‘‘good of convenience,” i.e., ‘‘convenient. 
benrino warui, ‘‘bad of convenience, ,, ‘‘inconvenient. 
shi-kala no nat, ‘‘no way to do,” »  ‘tmavoidable.” 


Such quasi-adjectives in zaias that last instanced corres- 
pond to English adjectives with the prefix ‘‘un” or ‘‘in,” 
or with the suffix ‘‘less,” as /sumt no nat, ‘‘ innocent ;” 
hagiri no nai, ‘ unbounded.” 


J 204. The above examples are all attributive inform. When 
the quasi-adjectives of class III are used predicatively, 
the postposition zo changes to ga ; thus: 

Mimi ga tot. “He is hard of hearing.” 
Shi-kala ga nat. ‘¢ There is no help for it.” 
Ano ko wa, wakari ga hayai, ‘‘ That child is sharp.” 


These examples are in the style used between inti- 
mates. It is always more polite to add the word gozai- 
masz, except when addressing an inferior, Of course with 
gozaimasi: the ¢ form of the adjective is exchanged for that 
with the long final vowel (see pp. 120 and 124). Thus the 
preceding examples would, in more polite parlance, become : 


Mimi ga lo gozatmasiz. 
Shi-kala ga gozaimasen (no gozaimasi is not used). 
Ano ko wa, wakari ga hayo gogaimasi. 


7 205. iv. Various tenses of verbs; also phrases formed from 
such verbs, as: 


mieru, ‘to appear ;” hence ‘‘ visible.” 
072, ‘¢ has become fat ;” っ *f fat.” 


fr forthcomes not ; ” 
**cannnot ;” ” 


yomert, ‘(reads ;” (intrans. ) っ legible.” 
shireta, was knowable; ” っ self-evident.” 


dekinai, ‘impossible. ” 











VERBS USED AS ADJECTIVES. I4『 


1 << * dan? § if-ifcie- 。 
nakereba' na { wont-do* _ if-it-is | hence “ indispensable. 


ranat, not';” 
lame’ ni? na- (becomes to* sake!;” ,, ‘* beneficial.” 
ru, 


ki) mParu®, ‘‘enters* to? spirit’;” = =,,  ‘‘ agreeable.” 
ki ntiranat, ‘‘enters-not to spirit;” ,, ‘* distasteful.” 
ki! no® kita®, ‘‘ was-efficacious® of? 

spirit ;” ,,  ‘* quick-witted. 
tsumt* no* aru, ‘‘is* of? guilt! ; ” “* guilty.” 
enryo’ suru*, ‘‘does* diffidence';”  ,, ‘* diffident.” 


fat" shila’, ‘* did? great? ; ” >, important.” 

choito' shita® ‘‘ did? slightly’; ” っ ‘slight.” 

gaten なの {** goes-not® of? com-} ‘‘incomprehen- 
than* prehension!; ” り sible,” 


1 206. The above are the attributive orms. Most of them 
serve also to express the predicative relation at the end of 
asentence. Observe, however, that zo must then be re- 
placed by ga, and the simple past tense in é/a by the com- 


pound present tense in... ./e 77a (F 294), thus: 

Ano ajtisan wa, 

That old-gentleman — as-for, “That old gentleman is 
fitolle iru, fat.” 

fat is. 

Ano jochi wa, ki 

That maid uas-for, spirit) ‘That maid-servant is 
ga kutle iru. quick-witted.” 


(non) being-efficactous is. 


Of course the simple verb may in all cases be replaced by 
the polite inflection in mast. It is almost always so re- 
placed in predicative constructions, except when an inferior 
is addressed. Thus the above examples would become, in 
ordinary polite parlance : 

Ano opusan wa, filotle masa (or orimasi). 
Ano jochiu wa, ki ga hile mash (or orimasit). 
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N. B. Quasi-adjectives of Class 1v ending in shila, as lat shita, 
choito shila, are never used predicatively. 

{| 207. When employed predicatively at the end, not of a 
sentence but of a clause, most of the words of this Class IV 
turn into gerunds, thus : mie/e, fiullole, dekinakite, etc. But 
sometimes a periphrasis with de is used instead, as: 4 mi 
tranai de. 


{ 208. Foreigners speaking a little Japanese constantly say 
yoroshiu no cha, shiroi no tima, oki no neko, etc. etc. But 
this is mere “pidjin.” It should be yoroshii cha, ‘‘ good 
tea;” shirot tima, ‘‘a white horse ;” okt neko or okt na neko, 
‘Ca large cat.” (Yoroshu and shirot are always true adjec- 
tives, whereas we may either use の zz as a true adjective, or 
oki ma as a quasi-adjective.) The mistake arises partly from 
a confusion between #o and na, partly from the fact that 
nouns followed by zo often correspond to the adjectives of 
European languages, e.g. Wihon' no? koloba®, ‘‘ the language® 
of? Japan,’” ie ‘ the Japanese language ;” mofo’ no? sumor?®, 
lit. “intenion* of? origin’,” i.e., ‘‘ the original intention.” 
No is only used after adjectives in the sense of the indefinite 
pronoun "one or “ ones,” as already explained in J 112:— 


‘* Which are the best ?>—The 


Dochi ga tt P—Kuroi no. 1 black ones.” 


Okt na no 


having-bought have-come. 1 SOITG big ones.” 
Big ones 


One no hatte 。 os が 6. } “1 have bought 


和 209. Do not confound such Chinese quasi-adjectives as 
hirer, ‘‘pretty;” mumet, ‘‘anonymous,” with real adjec- 
tives, simply because they happen to endinz. One can- 
not say frei onna, ‘‘a pretty woman; one must say 
kiret na onna, Similarly mumez na katana, “asword without 
the maker’s name inscribed on it.” 
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§ 210. v. The words ko forming diminutives and 6 forming 
augmentatives, together with the honorific prefixes の キ 
‘‘honourable;” go, ‘‘august;” 4, ‘‘exalted;” and mz, 
‘‘honourable,” are quasi-adjectives, as in the following 
examples : 


ko-bin, ‘‘a small bottle.” 

6-bin, “alarge bottle,” 

の era, - ‘‘an honourable Buddhist temple,” i.e., simply 

‘a Buddhist temple.” 

go hon, ‘‘the august book,” i.e., ‘‘ your book.” 

kt-koku, ‘‘the exalted country, i.e., ‘‘ your country.” 

の mi ashi, lit. ‘‘angust honourable feet,” i.e., generally 

“your feet.” 

XN. B. の and ko frequently cause the x/gori’ing of the word to 
which they are prefixed, as 6-dera, “big temple;” 0-dera, “small 
temple ;” 4o-jima, “small island’’ (but 6-shima, without the sigori, 
‘Lig island”), Such compounds as these are extremely common in 
place-names, the whole Japanese coast being lined with Oshima's 
and Kojimn's. ‘To express the idea “a big island,” “@ small island,” 


the longer equivalents oki na shima, chiisa na shima, would sound 
more natural, and similarly in most other cases. 


The honorifics o and go are also used adverbially, thus : 


O' yasumi? nasat*, lit. “honourably’ deign* to rest,?” 
i.e, ‘* good night.” 

Go yururi fo, ‘‘augustly quietly that,” i.e, ‘‘ Don’t in- 

jure yourself by overdoing it (in walking, etc. ).” 

A noticeable peculiarity of this fifth class of quasi-adjec- 
tives is that they only occur prefixed to other words. They 
cannot be used predicatively at the end of a clause or 
sentence. If, for instance, we want to predicate smallness 
of a thing, we cannot say that it is 40, We must use a to- 


* Carefully distinguish long 6, “large,” from short 9, ‘‘ honourable.” 
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tally distinct word, such as czzsgz. (For further details 
concerning the honorifics 0, go, etc., see Chap XI, % 395 
ef seq.) 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


4 211. Comparison in Japanese is more often implicit than 
explicit. Thus, when referring to the relative height of 
Fujiyama and Asama-yama, a Japanese will nof{ say as we 
should, ‘‘ Fujiyama is the higher,” but simply ‘‘ Fujiyama 
is high” (Fujt ga takai, or Fuji no ho* ga éakai), that is, it is 
high as estimated from the standpoint of the other mountain 
mentioned. Similarly, when pricing various goods, a 
Japanese will not say “Which is the cheapest?” but simply 
‘‘Which is cheap?” (Dochtira ga yasui r) i.e., by implica- 
tion, cheap as compared with all the rest. Indeed, even 
in English the so-called positive is not infrequently 
& comparative by implication. When, for instance, we 
talk of a lake as large, what do we mean _ but 
that it is larger than most other lakes in the courtry or in 
the world? When we say that such and such a man is old, 
what interpretation can be put on our words, except that 
the man in question is older than the majority of people? 
This is a consideration which will hardly occur to such as 
are familiar with European languages only ; but it may well 
engage our attention fora moment as a curious, though 
simple, instance of the different channels in which Eastern 
and Western thought runs. The only disagreement between 
English and Japanese usage is that the Japanese employ 


* H/o means literally ‘side,’ hence ‘‘ one,” “ ones,’ as Kono ho 
ga katai, “ This one is hard.” Jn phrases like that in the text, it has 
no English equivalent. Similarly in sach contexts—and they are of 
frequent recurrence—as Z の ゞ 2 no wakai ho, ‘the younger of the two.” 
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these ‘‘comparatives and superlatives by implication ” in 
nine cases out of ten, whereas with us they are somewhat 
exceptional. 


212. Comparison may, however, be rendered explicit by 
using the postposition yort, “than,” properly ‘from,’ as: 
Asama yort, Fuji ga takai, or (more frequently) Asama 
yort, Fuji no ho ga lakat, i.e., ‘‘(Viewed) from (the stand-point 
of) Asama-yama, Fujiyama is high,” 
Omibe de sodatla hito wa, 
Sea-shore at grew-wp people as-for, ‘CA coasting popu- 


rikugun yort kaigun no hetshi ni\lation makes better 
army than, navy ’s troops 7 の sailors than it does 


lekishimasia., soldiers. ” 
suit. 
Muda na hanasht wo suru yori 
Useless talk (accus.) do than ‘¢T consider silence 


wa, damatte wu 29 88 (batter - than 
as-for, stlent beng side (nont.) chatter.” 

22 Zo. —- omoumasi. . 
(7s)good that (1)think. 


useless 


At bottom, the idiom is the same as that explained in 
the last paragraph, only more circumstantial. In negative 
phrases yor? is replaced by odo, which means ‘‘ quantity,” 
‘‘amount,” ‘‘about,” eg. 

Asama wa, Fuji hodo takaku nat, lit. ‘* As for Asama, (it) 
is not Fuji(’s) amount high,” i.e, ‘‘ Asama-yama is less 
high than Fujiyama.” 


213. The idea of the superlative may be rendered explicit 
by the use of the word zchi-dan, ‘‘number one,” “first,” 
for instance : 


ーー . 7 ‘ That will probably be 
Sore wa, scl omoshir 7lnumber one amusing,” 
That as-for, one-num amusing 7 の. “That will no 


masho. 
tatt-probably be doubt be the most 
| amusing of all.” 
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fuji wo mire mt wa, 
Fuji-yama (accus.) 866 for, ‘¢The Otome-t6ge 
Olome-toge ga ichi-ban 


pass is the best place to 


cc 7 タタ こ 。。 
aiden pass (0m.) one-number see Fuji from.” 


yoroshui gozaimasi. 


good ts. 
Icht-ban  kisha. “The first train in 
One-number train. the morning.” 


There are various other periphrases employed for the 
same purpose. Specially noticeable is one with the word 
uchi, ‘‘inside,” ‘‘in,” or its Chinese equivalent chz 
(zzgo72 6 の to jz; conf. J 28); thus: 


Sono ucht no — yosaso 
That inside ’s apparently-good 7 Whichever may seem 


na mono. to be the best of the lot.” 
being thing. 
Nthon-ju no yiusht. 7 The bravest man in 
Japan-inside ’s bravo. Japan.” 


9 214. After all, the chief thing the student should bear in 
mind with regard to the Japanese equivalents for our 
comparative and superlative, is mof fo have recourse to 
them, but to accust:m himself from the beginning to use 
the simple positive instead, which alone, in nine cases out 
of ten, is idiomatic. 


4 215. ‘‘Stull” with the comparative is rendered by one of 
the adverbs moto or mao; thus: 


‘‘Let us go on 
still further, up to 
the very top.” 


Motto chojo made —_noborimasho. 
More semmit till eill-probably-ascend. 


Kono ho wa, 29 の yoroshin 

This side as-for, still good ‘This is a still 
gozaimasi. better one.” 

is. 
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4] 216. ‘‘The” with the comparative repeated is rendered by 
hodo, \it. ‘‘amount,” thus: 

Mireba miru hodo, 77222 “The longer I look 

As-I-look, look amount mata it, the more splendid 


desit, . の 
G の te it appears. 


Takai tokoro hodo, kaze mm ‘‘The higher the 


High place amount, wind(accis.) situation, the windier 
atemasu, it is.” 


' applies. 

4] 217. ‘‘ Very” (comparatively little used) is expressed by 
such words as hanahada, datle, taiso (nt), or fakiisan. The 
word fathen (nt) resembles the ‘‘awfully” of English 
Colloquial parlance, and is in perpetual requisition. The 
following are a few examples : 

Taiso ni ktret. “7 Very pretty.” 
Halle muzukashi mon) ‘‘Tt is an extremely difficult 
da, (Or more politely, des#.) § thing.” 


“7 1 am extremely sorry.” 
(Afore lit. ‘‘ It is honourable 
sorrow for Mr. you.”) 


Very honourable sorrow 
sama (de gozaimasi). 


Hanahada の | 
Mr. (2s). 


Tathen mt omoshiro } 


gozaimashila “It was awfully jolly.” 


4] 218. Another favourite phrase answering to our Colloquial 
‘awfully ” is the gerund of the adjective or verb, followed 
by the words shz-y6 ga nat or shi-kala ga nat, which signify 
literally ‘‘ there is nothing to be done,” ‘‘there is no help 
for it,” thus : 

Alsitkute sht-yo ga nat. =‘ It is awfully hot.” 
Kitabirele shi-yo ga Tam awfully tired,” or ‘1 
nat. 


am so tired I don’t know what 
to do.” 
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Tatkuisu de shi-kala ga nat. ‘‘T am awfully bored.” 


N. B. Observe we in this last instance, where it replaces the gerund 
because Zaifetsu is not an adjective, but in reality a noun here used as 
a quasi-ad jective. 


The following expressions may serve to exemplify a 
kindred idiom answering to our ‘‘so” or ‘‘too:” 


v 。 < Tt is so dark, I can’t see :”’ 
Kurakiile mtenat. ) < ; 


or **Jt is too dark to see.” 


It was so far, we couldn’t 
walk there ;” or ‘It was too far 
to walk,” 


Tokute arukemasen ( 
deshita, 


Ano hito wa, baka de, 

That person as-for, fool being, 
tsitkat-micht ga nai. 
employ-way (noi.) isn’t. 


7 He is such a fool that 
it is impossible to make any 
use of him.” 


J 219. ‘‘ Not very” is expressed by amar, ‘‘ excess,” ‘‘ too,” 
or yoket (mz) ‘‘superfluity,” with a negative verb, thus : 


Amart omoshiroku nai, (familiar) “Tt is not very 
Amari omoshiroku gozaimasen, (polite) { amusing.” 


. . ‘¢ There are not very many,’ 
Voket gozaimasen. 1 y か 


or “There is not very much.” 


Foket nt mokarimasen. There is not much money 
Superfluousty qgains-not. made.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
The Verb. , 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


{ 220. The nature and functions of the Japanese verb differ 


considerably from those of the verbs of European languages. 
Conformably with the absence of number in the noun and 
of true personal pronouns, the Japanese verb entirely dis- 
regards all considerations of person and of number. ‘‘I 
am,” ‘‘thou art,” ‘‘heis,” ‘she is,” ‘‘it is,” ‘‘ we are,” 
‘‘you are,” ‘‘ they are,” are all expressed by the same word 
da (familiar) or の sz (polite). Similarly all the persons of 
the past tense (‘‘I was,” ‘‘thou wast,” etc.) are expressed 
by the same word dala or deshila; all the persons of the 
probable present or future (‘‘I probably am, or probably 
shall be,” thou probably art, or probably wilt be,” etc:) 
by the same word dard or desho. The present and past 
indicative can be used as adjectives (see | 81 and | 205), 
and even as nouns (sec 4 45). Many of the moods are 
different from anything that exists in Europe. There are 
negative, potential, and causative conjugalions, etc., etc. 
In fact, the whole verbal conception has been worked out 
in an alien manner. 

221. Most of the Japanese verbal forms occurring in actual 
practice consist of four elements, viz., the root, the stem, 
the inflection or ‘‘base,” and the agglutinated suffix or 
suffixes, Take, for instance, the word komarimashila, which 


, 
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is so often heard in conversation, and which signifies ‘‘ (I) 
was in trouble,” ‘‘ was ata loss,” ‘‘ didn’t know what to do.” 
The root is kom, which we meet with in the small group 
of related verbs fomu, “to stuff into,” “to crowd into,” 
“to inclose,” ‘‘ to confine ;” komeru, synonymous or nearly 
so with komu ; komoru, an intransitive verb signifying ‘‘ to be 
in a state of confinement,” ‘‘to be shut up.” From the root 
kom is formed the stem somar by the agglutination of ar(z), 
‘‘to be.” To this is added the unexplained suffix z, which 
gives the “indefinite form ” of the verb, a sort of participle 
or gerund (see JJ 278 一 28r and 9] 422 一 426), which can 
also be used as a ‘‘ base” or foundation form, to which 
certain suffixes are agglutinated.* In this case the agglu- 
tinated suffixes are mashz, which originally signified “to 
be,” and /a, the index of the past tense, itself shown, by 
reference to the Classical form of the language, to be a 
corruption of the gerundial suffix fe and of aru, ‘‘to be.” 
The single word komarimashila therefore contains the verb 
‘*to be three times over. 


* It scems almost incredible that serious grammarians should ever 
have thought of applying the name of “root” to the indefinite form of 
the verb, which is as much an inflection of the stem (probably an 
ultimate analysis would prove the inflection to be an agglutinated form 
obtained from the stem) as any other. There is no more reason for 
calling somari a “root” than fomaru or komare. But the unfor- 
tunate precedent set by Rodriguez, and followed by Hoffmann, has 
been constantly adhered to by writers who have not taken the trouble 
to think out the subject for themselves. Hence we are treated to such 
sesquipedalian “roots” as araserare (really the indefinite form of the 
potential of the causative conjugation of aru, “to be”), and we are told 
that such is the form from which all the other principal parts of the verb 
are derived! It would lc about as reasonable to call “ disregarding ” 
the root of the verb “ to disregard,’ and to say that “ disregardest,’’ 
“disregardeth,” etc., are derived from it. 
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和 1 222. Again take samasanat, ‘‘(1) do not cool” (transitive). 
The root is sam or sab, which we find in sameru, ‘‘to 
cool” (intransitive), “to fade,” ‘‘to wake;” in samuz, 
‘‘cold ;” and in samushit or sabishit, ‘‘lonesome.” The 
stem is samas, formed from the root sam and the verb suru, 
‘‘to do,” the second a apparently owing its existence to the 
‘fattraction” of the first (see J 3). The third a is the in- 
flection constituting the ‘‘ negative base” samasa, to which 
is agglutinated the negative adjective a, ‘‘ non-existent,” in 
order to form the certain present tense of the negative con- 
jugation. In some cases—for instance in sameru, ‘* to cool” 
(intransitive)—the stem (sam) is not a lengthened form of the 
root, but simply the root itself. In others again there is 
no agglutinated suffix, the base itself being used as an 
independent word. Of this the imperative of verbs of the 
first conjugation offers a good example. 

{| 223. Japanese roots form an obscure subject, and one into 
which it is not necessary for the beginner to plunge, as it 
has scarcely any practical utility. For practical purposes 
the stem (whether identical with the root, or a lengthened 
form of the root) may be accepted as an ultimate fact,—not 
indeed as a complete word, but as the unit to which the 
bases are attached. The stem itself should, theoretically 
speaking, always remain absolutely invariable. But we 
shall see later on how phonetic decay has caused all verbs 
of the first conjugation to depart from this standard in the 
modern Colloquial speech. 

J 224. The ‘‘bases” are formed from the stem by the addi- 
tion of one or more letters, whose origin is too obscure to 
discuss here. The bases are four in number, and all the 
other conjugational forms are obtained by agglutinating 
certain suffixes to them. Their names are the Certain 
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Present, the Indefinite Form, the Conditional Base, and 
the Negative Base.* The Negative Base is never used as 
an independent word. The Conditional Base is, in the 
first conjugation, identical with the imperative. In the 
other conjugations it is not used as an independent word. 
The bases are not always formed in the same manner, nor 
are the ‘suffixes always attached to them in quite the same 
manner. Hence the distribution of verbs into different 
conjugations. Of these there are in the Written Language 
four, but in the Colloquial only three, as the third and fourth 
have coalesced. 


4] 225. EXAMPLES OF THE BASES IN THE THREE 
REGULAR CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 
(Zhe stem ts italictsed.) 
Ist. Con}. 2nd. Con]. 3rd, Con}. 


— ey, ni 
tosell topuat to sleep tocut tofall to see 


| Certain ・ 、 
| 7U oku  meru が 7 の eru 征 ochiru miru 


Present 
Indefinite uri oki ne labe ochi mi 
Neyative rT . 
Base ura oka ne 7 の 2e ochi 2 


Condit。 。 
| ure oke zere iabere ochire mire 


of the bases of verbs of the Ist. conjugation, but always 
enters into the formation of those of the 2nd. and 3rd. con- 
jugations. Of course » may appear in the stem of any verb, 
as it does in that of zru, “to sell,” Ist. con]. 





! Base 
Observe how the letter x never enters into the formation 
t 


* For the Certain Present, sec (J 273 and 240; for the Indefinite 
Form, see [{ 278 and 241 ; for the Conditional Base, see 7 252; and 
for the Negative Base, see § 256. 

† The stem—indeed the ryot—is really of, as in the active verb ofosz, 
“todrop” (ist. conj.). But the consonant ¢ changes cuphonically to 
ch beforc the vowel z (see p. 25). 


{ 
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226. Before proceeding to the more important matter of 
verbal paradigms, we may just mention in passing that, 
when naming Japanese verbs, it is usual to mention the 
present tense as in Greek, not the infinitive as in English, 
Latin, and most other European languages. ‘Thus urz, to 
sell ;” yorokudu, ‘‘to be glad;” meru, ‘‘to sleep ;” hoshi- 
raeru, ‘‘to prepare ;” ochiru, ‘‘to fall;” kuru, ‘‘to wear.” 
But wrx has not the infinitive szgz が cg が oz of ‘‘to sell ;” at 
least it has not generally or properly that signification. 
It means ‘‘I (or you, they, etc.) sell.” Similarly in the 
case of all other verbs. The Japanese language has no 
form exactly answering in signification to our infinitive. 
The usual makeshift for an infinitive will be found men- 
tioned in {J 277. 
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227. The following paradigms of the three regular conju- 
gations and of the three most important irregular verbs, viz. 
kuru, “to come ;” suru, ‘‘to do and mast, for which 
English has no equivalent, will serve to show how the 
various Japanese moods and tenses are formed by ag- 
glutinating suffixes to the bases. The memory will be 
assisted by noticing that almost all the tenses of the Positive 
Voice are obtained from the Indefinite Form and the 
Conditional Base, while those of the Negative Voice are 
obtained from the Negative Base and the Certain Present. 
Note further that the only difference between the second and 
third conjugation is that while the vowel e characterises the 
former, the vowel z characterises the latter. This fact has 
caused some European grammarians to class them together 
as a single conjugation (the second). They are thus 
classed in Mr. Aston’s Grammar, and in Messrs. Satow 
and Ishibashi’s excellent little ‘‘ Dictionary of the Japanese 
Spoken Language. ’ 
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{| 234. It will be found good practice to conjugate, accord- 
ing to the paradigms of the three regular conjugations, a 
few of the verbs in commonest use. Such are: 


‘to be in \§F 
bulsu, ‘*to beat.” komaru, » )o?o 
trouble. sa の 
‘=| dasu, to take out.” nomu, “to drink.” | 83-4 
8 off 
ay ‘*to make a nk (eee 
43 | sogu, haste.” の 2 の を, to think los"8 
を ZZ。 ‘* to hear. yobu, “to call. ae: 
る 
2 ( deru, “to go out.” makeru, ‘‘to be beaten.” 
に {in war, etc. ) 
6 ¥ ¢ レル 66 し 
っ koshiraeru,* ‘‘to prepare.” eru, to sleep. 
=} w e - ゃ w 
“ \kidabireru, ‘‘to get tired.” siferu, ‘‘ to throw away.” 
..,(abiru, ‘‘to bathe.” = ru, “to wear.” 
| 
© e L4 9 
© + dekiru, to be able.” iru, “to boil.” 
= ; . 
 \Rariru, ‘*to borrow.” /ariru, ‘* to be enough.” 


J 235. As may be seen by the paradigms, the Japanese 
verbal forms are not numerous in comparison with those 
of French, Latin, and most other European tongues. 
But a peculiar difficulty arises from the fact that ai 
verbs of the first conjugation are more or less anomalous. 
In the Classical language each suffix was simply aggluti- 
nated to one of the bases, without any letter-changes oc- 
curring, e.g., perund ofz-ée, ‘‘ having put;” art-ée, “ having 
been; ¢sugi-te, ‘‘having joined.” But in modern usage 
phonetic decay has obliterated this pristine simplicity, and 
has given us ovfe, atfe, ‘sutde,—forms in which the stem 
loses its final consonant, and other letter-changes are 
‘apt to take place. The nature of the irregularity thus 
caused depends in every case upon the last letter of the 





| . * Vulgarly contracted to fosaeru, 


THE VERB, 
stem. The student will more easily master this difficulty 


by committing to memory the following examples, than by 


being furnished with a set of abstract rules :— 


162 


‘0770s 
‘pygng 


‘vy21ySO4O 
“の 72 グ の 


"の ZZ の 2 
* グ 77 ク 


72?/ 
“の /2 ク ダ 


‘opins} 
"2 の が 


‘vpuok 
‘ppuol 
‘ppunsnu 
“の の の 2 ん 
‘07M 
77 の 2 の 
"の 2 る 
"の 2 の 247 ダ ? 


“の が 2777/ 
"の ダフ パグ 
"の ダフ 2 が ゞ の の 
の ダフ 4 ば の 
の ダフ の 7 
"の ダフ 7 
"クダ クダ 277 
の ダフ タダ 
の / が 57 
の 7 の” 
‘vluot 
‘viuok 
"vlunsnu 
‘pluvunut 
‘py Inu 
の グフ 7 の 7 の 
"ダフ 72 
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237. It will be observed that most of the above letter- 
changes have ease of pronunciation for their sole efficient 
cause. Some, however, may appear strange; for instance, 
that affecting the stems in g, where d and / replace ¢ and ch 
in the terminations. The reason of this is that when the 
nigoried letter g* dropped out, there remained a feeling 
that the zzgoZZ should be marked in some other way, It 
was therefore carried on to the next syllable, converting 
plain / and ch into migori’ed d@ and7. Had this not been 
done, many forms of such pairs of verbs as /sugu and ZZ を 
would have become indistinguishable,—a disaster which 
has actually overtaken verbs with stems ending in 4 and m, 
and also those ending in a vowel, in ヶ ,andin Thus it 
is only by the context that we can tell whether yonde is to be 
understood as the gerund of yodu, ‘‘to call,” or of yomu, 
to read ;” whether ze is the gerund of nus, ‘‘ to sew,” 
or of muru, ‘‘to lacquer ;” whether se is the gerund of 
uru, ‘*to sell,” or of zo, ‘‘ to strike.” 


238. The Kydto people, together with the people of Central 
and Western Japan generally, say 


shimote, shimota, etc., for shimatle, shimatia, etc. 


whe, tua, »> っ tle, wia, ” 
omote, omola, 5, 4, omoltle,  omoila, リラ 
nile, nia, っ on, 2676, nulla, » 


and the educated in Téky6 sometimes follow their example, 
especially when speaking in public. But this sounds some- 
what pedantic. The habit has arisen from the fact that in 
former days, when the Court resided at Kydto, the dialect 
of that place was naturally esteemed above the vernacular 





* See | 28. 
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of Eastern Japan. A similar case is offered by the verbs 
kariru, ‘to borrow ;” éariru, ‘‘ to suffice,’ and one or two 
others, which the genuine usage of TOkyO inflects according 
to the third conjugation, but which public speakers some- 
times make of the first conjugation (faru, ‘aru, etc.), in 
imitation of the Ky6to dialect and of old Classical rules. 


J 239. In the case of stems ending in s, the change of s into 
sh in the indefinite form is caused by the ‘inability of the 
modern Japanese to sound ans before the vowel 2. Ori- 
ginally zes4z was probably masz, and so in other cases. 


The changes in the / series have their origin in a similar 

- modern inability to pronounce that consonant before the 

vowels zandz. It is probable that, some centuries ago, 
people consistently said . 


PRESENT. INDEF. FORM. CONDIT. BASE. NEG. BASE. 
matu, matt, mate, maia, ‘‘to wait ;” 


and the conditional and negative bases’ still retain the 
pronunciation which theoretical unity postulates, while the 
other two bases—ma/u and mat—have slid respectively into 
ZS and macht, All that we know for certain on this 
point is that the modein pronunciation was already esta- 
blished at the close of the sixteenth century, from which 
time the first Jesuit works on the language date. The 
insertion of a w in the negative base of verbs ending in 
vowel stems (shimawa, twa, omowa, suwa) has its crigin in 
@ curious phonetic change which took place many centuries 
-ago.. Originally the stem of all such verbs ended in an 7 
thus : 


' PRESENT. INDEF. FORM. CONDIT. BASE. NEG. BASE. 


shimafu shimafi shimale _Sshimafa. 
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But according to a rule which permeates the whole 
vocabulary of the modern language, the / has been dropped 
before z, 2 and e, and has been converted into a w before a, 
thus giving shimau, shimat, shimae, shimawa. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FORMATION OF THE VARIOUS MOODS 


AND TENSES IN THE REGULAR VERBS. 


{ 240. Certain Present or Future (the rst. base): to 
the stem add z for the rst. conjugation, er“ for the 2nd., 
and zw for the 3rd. The origin of these terminations is 
unknown. | 

XN. B. Inthe Written Language, both ers and ¢ru are replaced by 
ure, a peculiarity to be heard also from the lips of some speakers. 

{| 241. Indefinite Form (the 2nd. base) : to the stem add 7 
for the 1st. and 3rd. conjugations, and e for the 2nd. The 
origin of these terminations is unknown. - 


J 242. Desiderative Adjective: to the indefinite form 
add tat. Tai is an adjective originally identical with daz, 
‘‘painful,”’ and is capable of conjugation like other ad- 
jectives, according to the paradigms on pp. 126, 128, and 
130, thus : okitaku, okitd gozaitmasi, okitakereba, oktiaku nat, etc. 

| 243. Adjective of Probability: to the indefinite form 
add sd ma (see p. 137). 

{ 244. Polite Certain Present or Future: to the in- 
definite form add mast, which can itself be conjugated 
through most of the moods and tenses, thus : ofimashila, 
ohimashé, etc. (see p. 160). 

§ 245. Gerund (by some called the Past Participle) : to the 
indefinite form add を, observing the rules of phonetic 
change in the 1st. conjugation (see p. 162). Ze is supposed 
by the native grammarians to be a fragment of the verb 
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hateru, “to finish.” If this view is correct, ozve, for instance, 
literally means ‘‘ having finished putting,” or ‘‘ finishing 
putting.” The next six tenses in the paradigm are all 
obtained by agglutinating other suffixes to the Ze of this one. 


{ 246. Gerund Emphasised: to the indefinite form add 
cha, observing the rules of phonetic change in the rst. 
conjugation (see p. 162). Cha is a corruption Of wa, 
which latter original form is still mostly preferred by cultured 

. speakers. Wa is the postposition treated of in pp. 85 @ seg. 


G 247. Certain Past: to the indefinite form add 4, observ- 
ing the rules of phonetic change in the rst. conjugation (see 
p. 162). Za is a corruption of the Classical past zz itself 
derived from /e ari (arzis the Classical ‘‘ conclusive present ”’ 
of aru, “to be’). Oza therefore etymologically means ‘‘ am 
having finished putting.” 

{ 248. Probable Past: to the indefinite form add ‘ard, 
observing the rules of phonetic change in the 1st. conjuga- 
tion (see p. 162). Zarod stands for fe aro, lit. “ probably 
shall be having finished.” 


{ 249. Conditional Past: to the indefinite form add /araba 
or fara, observing the rules of phonetic change in the rst. 
conjugation (see p. 162). Zaraba stands for を araba, lit. 
‘‘ifam having finishedy’ arada being a Classical form—the 
so-called ‘‘ hypothetical mood” —of aru, ‘‘ to be” (see {| 287, 
p. 184). 


{ 250. Concessive Past: to the indefinite form add 
laredomo or faredo, observing the rules of phonetic change in 
the Ist. conjugation (see p. 162). Zaredomo stands for ¢e 
aredomo, \it. **though am having finished.” Aredomo, the 
concessive present of aru, ‘‘ to be,” is itself compounded of 
the conditional base ave and the postpositions の and mo. 


1 
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251. Frequentative Form: to the indefinite form add 
fart, observing the rules of phonetic change in the st. 
conjugation (see p. 162). Zar: would seem to stand for 
fe art, in which case its original meaning is the same as that 


of the past indicative tense. 


1 


252. Conditional Base (the 3rd. base) : to the stem add 
e for the rst. conjugation, eve for the 2nd., and zre for the 
3rd. The origin of these terminations is unknown. The 
name of ‘‘ conditional base” was given to this form by Mr. 
Aston from one of its functions, that of serving as the basis 
on which the present conditional tense is built up. From 
it is also formed the concessive present. 


253. Imperative: in the rst. conjugation it is identical 
with the conditional base ; in the 2nd. and 3rd. conjugations 
it is formed by adding to the indefinite form the syllable ro, 
which seems to be a corruption of yo, an exclamation 
resembling our word ‘oh !” 

NV. B. Some speakers drop the termination.—A familiar imperative, 
often used by members of the same household in addressing cach 
other, is obtained by adding zz to the indefinite form, as yods-na/ 
“call!” shi-na/ “do!” It is uncertain whether this zo be simply an 
interjection, or a corruption of the word zasa#, “please.” The former 
view is, however, the more probable. 

254. Conditional Present: to the conditional base add 
ba, which is an irregularly zzpoz7 6 form of the postposition 
wa. 


7 255. Concessive Present: to the conditional base add 


domo or dv. Do is the nigorted form of the postposition の , 
and mo is also one of the postpositions. 


q 256. Negative Base (the 4th. base): in the rst. con- 


jugation add a to the stem; in the 2nd, and 3rd. conjuga- 
tions the negative base is identical with the indefinite form. 
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The name of ‘‘ negative base” was given to this form by 
Mr. Aston with reference to one of its functions, that o 

. serving as the basis on which most of the tenses of the 
negative voice are built up. Note, huwever, that it likewise 
helps to form the probable present or future of the posiive 
voice, together with all passives, potentials, and causatives. 
The name is, therefore, not a completely adequate one, 
though there is no harm in retaining it, provided the nature 
of the form itself be always borne in mind. 


{ 257. Probable Present or Future: in the 1st. conjuga- 
tion add z to the negative base, and then contract the 
diphthong az thus obtained into 0. The termination wis a 
corruption of the unexplained Classical 2. The steps of the 
process therefore are okan (the Classical probable present or 
future of okw), okau, oko. Rapid speakers sometimes go 
further still, and, shortening the 0, say oo (retaining an 
emphasis on the final syllable), In the 2nd. and 3rd. con- 
jugations the Classical language also simply adds ヵ thus: 
faben, ‘I shall probably eat ;” oc, ‘‘ I shall probably fall ” 
(not to be confounded with the negative present /aben% and 
ochini). Some of the Colloquial dialects of the Western — 
provinces vocalise this ヵ into z exactly as in the Ist. 
conjugation, and say /abeu, ochtu. The JOkyo forms in 
yd, as labeyo, ochiyo, are built on a false analogy suggested 
by the 6 sound of the future in the 1st. conjugation. 


q{ 258. Negative Imperative: to the present indicative 
add za, which is probably a fragment of nakare, the Classical 
imperative of the “ negative adjective maz.” (Nakare=naku' 
g/ の , be® not-being’. ) 


| 259. Negative Probable Present or Future: in the 
Ist. conjugation add maz to the present indicative, in the 
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2nd. and 3rd. conjugations add it to the negative base. ai 
is a corruption of mayt, majtkt, majiku, a Classical adjective 
expressing doubt or prohibition. In the Colloquial it has 
ceased to be conjugated. 


{ 260. Negative Certain Present or Future: to the 
negative base add #, which here and throughout the 
negative tenses is probably a corruption of the Classical 
negative particle azz, which exists likewise in Korean. The 
m should properly be followed by short #, but this letter is 
now generally omitted in pronunciation. 


和 261. Negative Certain Past: to the negative base add 
nanda, a termination of unknown origin. * 


{i 262. Negative Probable Past: to the negative base add 
nandaro, formed from the negative certain past on the model 
of the same tense of the positive voice. 


q 263. Negative Frequentative Form: to the negative 
add nandart, formed from the negative certain past on the 
model of the same tense of the positive voice. 

{| 264. Negative Conditional Present: to the negative 
base add weba. Ne is really a sort of negative conditional 

- base formed on the analogy of the conditional base of the 
positive voice, and da is the postposition wa with the nzgort. 

{| 265. Negative Concessive Present: to the negative 

“base add nedomo or nedo. For me see the preceding 
paragraph. Do (for /o) and mo are postpositions. 

{ 266. Negative Gerund : to the negative base add zu, a 
termination of doubtful origin. The postposition #7 is often 
added to this form without affecting its signification, as 
labezu ni for tabezu, ‘‘not eating,” ‘‘ without eating.” 





* See, however, the present writer's “Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Luchuan,” 124. 
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{ 267. Second Form of the Negative Voice: to the 
negative base add the ‘‘ negative adjective nai” (see p. 129) 
in one or other of its conjugational forms. 


NV. B. In order to avoid tedious repetition, we leave the student to 
analyse for himself on the above model the conjugation of adjectives: 
given on p. 128. A curious little item for him to notice is the occasional 
substitution of the Chinese negative prefix fu or du for the negative 
Japanese negative suffixes. The use of this idiom implies, not simple 
negation, but the additional idea of badness, dereliction of duty, etc. 
Thus, fu-deki, “ badly made ;” /u-thi-todoki, “ negligent ;” du-ashirat, 
* discourteous.” 


IRREGULAR VERBS, 


q 268. Japanese has very few irregular verbs, and the irregu- 
larities even of these few are but slight. We have already 
given paradigms of the three chief ones, viz. kuru, “to 
come” (p. 158); suru, ‘to do” (p. 159); and mas% (p. 
160), which formerly meant ‘‘ to be,” but which is now used 
only as a termination that may be added to the indefinite 
form of any verb. With its aid there is obtained an 
honorific conjugation, which sounds more courteous than 
the ordinary conjugation and which is therefore in parti- 
cularly frequent use. The plain verb without masz is apt to 
strike the ear as curt, especially at the end ofa sentence. 
Instead of giving Zs alone, the paradigm shows it attached 
to the verb masaru, ‘‘to deign to do” (for masaru see also 
below, § 270 and | 402). 


{| 269. The peculiarities of the other slightly irregular verbs 
are as follows :—Aru, “to be,” when combined with the 
postposition de, loses its final syllable, making da instead of 
daru. It lacks the desiderative adjective. Its negative 
voice likewise is not used, being replaced by the ‘‘ negative 
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adjective” naz The improbable present or future arumat 
alone remains, used concurrently with nakaro. 

270. Gosaru, “to be,” in the mouths of most TOkyo 
speakers, drops the ヶ of its last syllable when masz is 
suffixed; thus gozaimasi for gosarimasi (but see end of 
| 388). The same is the case with the polite verbs 
trassharu, *‘to go,” **to come;” sudasaru, ‘‘ to condes- 
cend ;” zasaru, ‘‘to deign to do ;” and ossharu, ‘‘ to deign 
to say.” These latter verbs also use the forms thus obtained, 
viz. ¢rasshat, kudasat, and masat, as imperatives, in lieu of 
the older zraserare, kudasare, and nasare. But osshaz is 
rare, osshaimashi being preferred. Another peculiarity of 
these four verbs is that, though now conjugated according 
to the rst. conj., they are corruptions of verbs originally 
belonging to the 2nd, viz. sraserareru, kudasareru, nasareru, 
and dserareru,—properly potential forms which early 
assumed an honorific meaning (conf. | 403). Aureru, 
“to give,” and. conj., follows their example, having the 
imperative kuret for kurero. Moreover, trassharu, kudasaru, 
and wasaru may drop the letter @ of the termination 427 in 
the gerund and in the six following tenses, thus : srashfe 
for zrasshatle, kudastlaro for kudasatiaro, nastiara for nasatlara. 
In familiar conversation gozaimas% is often shorn of all its 
middle letters, and pronounced gosas#, gasi, or gesi. 
Similarly gozatmashiia becomes gashifa, etc. When the 
particle de precedes it, gozaimasé is apt to lose its initial 
letter as well, de gozaimasi being fused into desu, de 
gozarmashila into deshifa, etc. 

271. JRu, to go,” instead of the gerund ze, the emphasised 
gerund dcha, etc., which would be required by the rule for 
verbs of the first conjugation with stem ending in & (see 
p. 162), shows the following irregular forms : 
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Gerund ile, ‘‘ having gone, going.” 
Emphatic Gerund cha, ‘‘ having gone, going.” 
Certain Past tia, < went,” 

Probable Past taro, ‘*T probably went.” 
Condit. Past wlara(ba),  ‘*‘if I had gone.” 
Concess. Past wtaredo(mo), ‘‘ though I went.” 
Frequent. Form iHlart, - ‘sometimes going.” 


These irregular forms of su coincide with the regular 
forms of the same tenses of the verb zw, “to say.”. Other- 
wise the verb sku is conjugated regularly. 

J 272. Shinuru, ‘‘to die,” is conjugated regularly through 
most of the moods and tenses, as if it were shznu (stem shin), 
and belonged to the first conjugation. But the addition 
of the syllable rz makes its certain present shzmuru, and also 
the negative imperative shmuru-na, irregular. It has, 
moreover, inherited from the Classical Language a condi- 
tional base shzmure, which occasionally replaces the regular 
shine. Altogether it appears as a sort of hybrid between 
the first conjugation and the third.* 


REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE MOODS AND TENSES. 


{ 273. Present, Future, and Past.—The Japanese verb does 
not, like ours, clearly distinguish present from future time. 
It has one form serving to denote any cer/ain action or state, 
whether present, future, or habitual, and another serving to 
denote any merely probable action or state, whether present 
or future. It is the question of certainty or uncertainty that 





*Such does shzmurs appear from the exclusively Colloquial stand-point, 
Proof has been supplied elsewhere (“Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Luchuan,” section entitled “ Excursus on the Origin of the Japanese 
Conjugations,” pp. 139 ZZ seg.) of the thesis that a// Japanese verbs 
originally followed a system of which shznurs is the sole surviving relic. 
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- forms the criterion, not the question of time. Still, as future 
actions and events must, in the nature of things, be more 
often uncertain than present actions and events, the form 
denoting certainty is applied in the majority of cases to 
present time, while the form denoting mere probability is 
applied in the majority of cases to future time. This it is 
which has led most writers on Japanese grammar to term 
the former the present tense, and the latter the future tense. 
But such a terminology is really incorrect, and it has been 
the cause of much misunderstanding between Europeans 
and natives. 


_ Bara wa, uw hana da . ‘¢ The rose is a beauti- 
Rose as-for, good flower is. ful flower.” 


Doko nt sunde trassharu P{ Where are you liv- 
Where tr dwelling deign-to-be ? | ing ?” 


Kimasi ka P (certainty) — - © Will he come ” 
‘‘Is he likely to 


Kimasho ka P (mere probability) ~ come?” ‘*Do you think 
, he will come ?” — 


ゥ ・ pe と 。 7 He will come im- 
Sikt himasit. iA | | 。 ediately.” 
Kimashi. - “He will probably 
Kimasi: desho: 1 (mere probability) | come.” 


・ ン . probability of “é I don’t think he will 
Kimasimai. ( a negation come.” 


トコ 


7Tt snows;”. ‘‘it is 


Fuki ga Surimasit. snowing.” 
Snow (nom.) falls. — Tt will =~ certainly 
snow.” : 


Vuki ga furimasho, 1 2 It _ will — probably 
snow. 
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Myonichi shuttatsu shimasé, . ‘‘T (shall) start to- 
To-morrow start do. morrow.” 


_ 43, , - ‘“‘I think of starting 
Myonich? shuttatsu shimasho. 1 to-morrow,” 


Kaze wo hitla kara, 7As I have 
Wind (accus.) have-drawn because, caught cold, I think 
yu wo yoshimasho. I won't take any 
hot-water (accus.) (7 ) will-probably-forbear. \bath to-day.” 


In this last case there is little difference in English 
between “I think I won’t,” and plain “I won't.” The 
former is less abrupt; that is all. Similarly in Japanese, 
where consequently the merely probable present or future 
tense sometimes comes in a roundabout way to correspond 
exactly to our real future. Thus: 

Isoude thd. ‘*I will go quickly,” or 


Having-hastened, will-probably-go. }‘*] will make haste and 
(More politely , /soide tkimasho.) go. ” 


But it would do equally well to use the present, and to 
say Isoide thimasit.—See also {| 291. 


4 273. A. The essence of the probable present or future in 
Japanese being uncertainty with a strong tinge of probability, 
this tense is often used to express a guess, such as English 
idiom generally conveys by means of the word ‘‘ may” or 
‘¢ must,” thus : 


SO omou mono mo aro 


So think persons also mayebe| ‘‘ There may be some 

ga.... folks who think so, but.. 
although...... 

Sazo g の Su-jiyit 

Indeed august inconvenience{ ‘‘ You must find it very 
de gozaimasho. inconvenient. ” 


probably is. 
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NV. B. Needless to say that this idiom cannot be used to express oor 
very different “must ” denoting necessity. The “must’’ of necessity 
is rendered by a double negative, thus : 

Hlarawanakereba narimasen, “If won't do not to pay, Le. 

If-pay-not, won’t-be. ト に You must pay.” 

Englishmen knowing a little Japanese are apt to. use this double 
negative too freely, because in English we habitually scatter metssi’s 
broadcast, even where no real necessity is implied, as, when rising to 
take leave, we say ‘“‘I am afraid I must be going.” A Japanese would 
say 46 o ttoma itashimasi, lit.“ Already I will do honourable leave.” 


273. B. Both the certain and the probable present must, 
in many cases, be translated by our conditional mood, 
thus :— 


Mayoimasi né | indeed I shouldnt 
Am-in-quandary indeed ! know what to do.” 


Tokyo no hilo wa, nan ‘““What would Todkyd 

Tokyo ’s person as-for, what) people say, I wonder ? (e.g. 
to umasho P uf told of the dearness of 
that will-probably-say ? living in America.)” 


Kimo wo  tsubushimasi. “They would be per- 
Liver (accus.) (they)will-burst. | fectly astounded.” 


4. B. “IT wonder,” in the second of these instances, is intended to 


represent the shade of uncertainty inherent in the Probable Present 


timasho. Japanese possesses no actual equivalent of our useful verb 
‘to wonder.” 


274. The difference between the certain past and the 
probable past is precisely analogous to that between the 
certain present or future and the probable present or 
Future :— 


Kimo tsubushimashiia, ! «He was astounded.” 

Liver (he) brevet. ・ 
66 

Kimo tsubushimashitaro. 【 He must have been 


astounded,” 
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Needless to dwell further on this point after the copious 
illustrations in the preceding paragraph. The student will 
be more perplexed by certain anomalous uses of the certain 
past itself. Thus this tense is sometimes used where English 
idiom would prefer the present, for instance: Arimashifa 
(lit. “has been”), “Here it is!” said when one finds 
something which had been lost; Wakarimashifa, ‘‘1 have 
understood,” i.e., ‘‘I understand ;” Gozen ga dekimashifa 
(lit. ‘‘ dinner has forthcome ”), ‘‘ Dinner is ready ;” Modo 
ga kawakimashiia (lit. ‘‘ throat has dried”), ‘‘ My throat is 
dry,” iie., ‘‘I am thirsty.” Contrariwise the Japanese often 
use the present—especially the present of the negative— 
where strict logic demands the past, thus : 


Watakisht wa <Amertha ni 


Me as-for, America in 7While I was in 
の 7 を atda. America.” 


dwell while. 


Narawanat kara, dekimasen. ‘<7 can’t do it, because 
Learn-not because, forthcomes-not. } J havent learnt how.” 


7 275. Insuch an example as the following, the Japanese 
may seem illogical in using the past tense. But the English 
are equally illogical in using the present, seeing that the 
time referred to is future : 


Shilaku 70 dekila ん 7 Let me know when 

Preparation "5 has-forthcome time, 。 。 ” 
shirashiile 0 kun nasat. everything is ready. 
inf orni ing ably give deign. (Said to an inferior.) 

In the following example (and many similar ones might 
be quoted) the two languages play still more strangely at 
cross purposes, English using the past where Japanese has 
the future, and the present infinitive where Japanese has 
the past : | 
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ee kare. side (nom.) hit in this way,” or “I think you 
wwitt- Le 2ooe ought to do it like this. 

XN. B. Observe the phrase...20 ga yot equivalent to our “ should,” 
“ ought,” “had better,” and compare the foot-note to p. 144. 


ん 2 shita hd ga ‘* You had probably better do 


Somewhat similar are instances like the following, where 
the past tense (especially the past tense of adjectives) has the 
sense of our conditional : 


Massugu ga _ chtkakatla, It would have been 
Straight (nom.) was-near. | shorter to go straight on.” 


SO の suru to yokatta. “ft would have been 
So do if, was-good. better to do that.” 


N. B. If we were to use the bookish English idiom “it had been 
shorter,” “it Aad been better,’’ we should obtain a close approximation 
to the Japanese expression. Compare also last part of {| 287. 


{J 276. Notwithstanding the occasional appearance of such 
cases as those hitherto exemplified, the use of the present 
and past generally gives no trouble, thus : 


Tsune ni iu kolo desit kha P{ ‘‘1s it a thing people 
Generally say thing is ? |generally say ?” 


Ano  hito wa kyo da ‘‘He is so handy, he 


can do anything.” 
That person as-for, handy is oo 
. ン (Be careful to pronounce 2- の 
kara, nan de mo 542Z25 Leo syllables, Kyo, as one 
because, anything-whaterer does. syllable, means “ to-day.”) 


Ochi no shafu wea, 
House ’s jinrikisha-man as-for, 


ashi wo tamemashila kara, ‘As the house jimrtkisha- 
foot (accus.) has-hurt(trans.) because,{man has hurt his foot, 
kawart no otoko wo {I have called another 
exchange ’s man (accus.){ instead.” 


yonde matrimashita. 
having-called have-come. 
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Senkoku kiki タタ 7 が 2 


F je -= . 
ga, mada henjt ga lus 1 Sent tO enquire a 
ous little whi ・ 
whereus, still answer (nom)( ae ile ago Put there 
gozaimasen. S no answer yet. 
is-not. 


J 277. The certain present and certain past, sometimes 
followed by the word fofo, ‘‘thing,” ‘‘act,” “fact,” to 
some extent replace the infinitive, a mood for which the 
Japanese language lacks a special form. ‘Thus o&z kolo, 
“to put” in general; ota kolo, “to have put” in the 
past :— 

Mabushikute, miru koto ga 
Being-dazeling, to-see  (novt.) 7 The light is so daz- 


dekimasen. zing that I can’t see.” 
forthcomes-not. 


Mila kolo gg nat. 
To-have~seen (の 72. ) te-not. 
9 278. Indefinite Form, Gerund, and Emphasised Gerund.— 
The indefinite form of Japanese verbs is one to which 
there is nothing that exactly corresponds in our Western 
tongues, It is by itself of no tense and mood, but may denote 
any tense or mood according to the context. The rule 
regarding its use in the Written Language is as follows :— 
When several clauses are correlated, that is to say, follow 
each other and express the same tense or mood, then only 
the verb or adjective of the last of such correlated clauses 
takes the termination which indicates the tense or mood 
intended by the speaker, the verbs or adjectives of all the 
foregoing clauses being put in the indefinite form. One 
thus has to wait till the end of the last clause. before one can 
tell whether the writer intends to refer to the past, present, 
or future, to the indicative, conditional, imperative, etc. 
The final verb or adjective, so to speak, focuses and clinches 


|  T have never seen it.” 
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all that went before. Thus the Shinto theologian Hirata, 
when insisting on the inscrutableness of the divine nature, 
says : : 


Kami no mt ue wa, 
Gods of august surface as-for, ‘‘The nature of the 
midart ni hakart-tu-bekt が 2 の Hzods is not a thing 


rashly —_caleulate-say-should thing] which men should rashly 
dewanat. Tada sono {tattoki speculate and talk about. 


is-not. Simply their venerableness).T here is nothing else for 
(atcus.) to-venerate, awfulmess (accus. ・ 
e e し r- 
kashikomi,  osoru-beki wo their ar ae vost aon d 
to-reverence, fearfulness (accus.) ence their majesty, 


osoreru. hoka nashi. to fear their power.” 
to-fear besides is-not. 

In this passage が and kashtkomz, the indefinite forms 
forms of the verbs /a/fobu and kashikomu, must be rendered 
by our infinitive mood, because they are correlated with 
vsoreru, which is in the certain present tense, here corres- 
ponding to what we term the infinitive (conf. J 277). 
Note also the use of the bookish form in な (see YF 177 and 
178) of the attributive adjectives /affoki and kashikok (for 
fattot and kashikot), here—as generally in the higher style— 
employed in preference to the abstract substantives in sa, 
such as “affosa, kashikosa. 


“| 279. In the negative voice, the place of the indefinite form 
is supplied by the negative gerund, thus : 
Sekat no kuni-gunt no... 、 
RIN 
uchi ni 202。 + simoku tries m e vor > th . 
middle in, herbs-trees| SOmMe where no plants or trees 


mo haezu, jimbulsu \grow, and where no human 
* * ” 

aso grow-not, human-bveings beings live. - - 

mo nai “fokoro ga (Vv. B. Haezu jp the negative 


_ gerund of #aeru, “to sprout,” cor- 
rime not places (#0) \ related with the present of the negative 


adjective az.) 
are, 
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4 280. In the Book Language the foregoing rule concerning 
the use of the indefinite form is exemplified at every turn. 
It is also followed pretty frequently in set speeches, and 
sometimes even in the ordinary conversation of careful and 
cultured speakers. Foreign students should, therefore, not 
fail to make themselves acquainted with it. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the familiar and lower styles 
of Colloquial almost completely disregard it. Sometimes 
it is replaced, as in European languages, by two or more 
clauses in the same tense. But more frequently the inde- 
finite form gives way to the gerund, so that, for instance, 
the last example but one, if made genuinely conversational, 
would run thus : 

Kamit = no koto wa, midari nt sutryo 2 の 2 
Gods of matters as-for, rashly speculation as-for, 
dekimasen. Tada sono tatlot tokoro wo tattonde, 
cannot. Simply their venerable place (accus.) venerating, 
sono uya-uyashu lokoro wo uyamatte, sono osoroshi 

thety awe-inspiring place (accus.) reverencing, their fearful 


tokoro wo osoreru yort hoka wa _ nai. 
place (accus.) to-fear than besides as-for, is-not. 


NV. B. Notice the word /okoro, “place,” used as a sort of suffix to 
the adjective ¢attoz, “ venerable,’’ to express the abstract quality of 
cyenerableness,” and similarly in connection with the adjectives of the 


other clauses, 
q 281. Hardly a sentence—especially a sentence of any 


length—can be uttered without the gerund being thus. 
used. Take, for instance, the following : 


Haya-tsitke-gt wo ce Det 1» 
Quich-strike-iwood (accts.) Bring some matches ・ 

i koi / (More lit. Having carried 
need matches, come! ”) 
having-carried come! 

Kikashite kudasai / ‘¢ Please tell me.” 


Causing-to-hear condescend ! 


GERUND. 


Ucht ni ie, hon de mo 
House in being, books even 
mite ortmasho. 
looking-at //) shall-probably-be. 


Kaert-gake ni kwankoba 
Returning-while in, bazaar 
ye yoite, stthosht kat- 
at stopping, a-little pu 
mono shite kima- 
chases having-done, (1) heve- 

shita. 
come. 
Kino hiru-gozen の の 
Yesterday midday-meal (Zcc22?。) 
tabete, uchti wo 
luving-eaten, house (accus.) 
demashite, sore kara 
having-gone-out, that from 
sumo wo mute, 
wrestling (accus.) having-seen, 
han-nichi asunde Rt- 
half-day having-played 
mashita, 
have-come. 
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“I think I will stay at 
home and read.” (More iit. 
‘* Staying at home, I shall 
probably be looking at 
books.”’) 


‘‘Qn my way home, I 
looked in at the bazaar, 
and made a few purchases.” 
(More lt. ‘Having stop- 
ped at the bazaar, and 
having made some pur- 
chases, I have come home 


again. ”) 


‘‘T went out yesterday 
after luncheon, was present 
at a wrestling match, and 
was away half the day.” 
(More tit. ‘‘ Having eaten 
luncheon, having gone 
out, then having looked at 
wrestling, having played 
half the day, I have come. ”) 


4] 282. Sometimes the gerund expresses instrumentality rather 


than correlation, thus: 


Susugt-sentaku wo 
Rinse-washing (accts.) 
shite, Rurasht 2 の の 
doing, livelihood 
tsukele orimasi. 
affixing is, 


‘‘She gains her liveli- 


(accts.) に by washing clothes,” 


J 283. The gerund of adjectives occurs most frequently in 
phrases where English idiom employs the word ‘‘so,” for 


instance: 
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Kurakiile mitemasen. THt is so dark, I can’t 
Being-dark, cannot-see. see,” 


“Tt is so painful I 

Ltakiite shiyo ga nai.\don’t know what to 

Being-painful, way-to-do (nom.) isn’t.)do,” or ‘‘It is awfully 

painful.” (Conf, ¢ 218.) 

Occasionally the gerund of verbs is employed in the same 

inanner, to help to express the meaning conveyed by our 
word ‘‘s0,” thus: 


Ashi ga hiele 

Feet (1091.) being-cold, ‘é My feet are so 

lamaranal. cold, I don’t know 
(/ ) cannot-endure. what to do. 


9 284. The Emphasised Gerunds orcha, 2ec22, ochicha, 
shicha, are somewhat vulgar, or at least familiar, and 
cultured speakers still prefer the uncontracted forms ote wa, 
labete wa, ochite wa, etc. 


Necha inal. 
As-for-sleeping-indeed, isn’t. 


‘“‘Oh! no; he is 
not asleep.” 


Matcha oraremasen, 


ce ’ za の 
As-for-waiting-indeed, _ cannot-be. I can’t wait. 


Licha do da P 
As-for-qgoing-indeed, how is («t)? 


What do you say 
to our going there?” 


«¢ Annoyance will be 
caused if you do that.” 


SO shicha homarimasi. 
So doing-indeed, will be-troubled. 


Ft ae 


‘© Tt wont do for you 


SO shicha tkemasen. to do that,” or ‘You 
So doing indeed, is-no-go. mustn’t do that.” 

It wont do not to 
Ko shinakicha  marimasen. }do this,” ze., ‘You 
This not-doing, ewon’t-become. " 


musi do this.” 
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Ki WO otoshicha 
Spirit (accus.) _ letting-full as-for, ‘You mustn't let 
tkemasen. your spirits droop.” 
is-no-go. 


NV. B. The last three examples illustrate what has already been said 
in the Note at top of p. 175 concerning the rendering of our word “must” 
by a double negative in Japanese, while also showing that “ must not” 
is rendered by a single negative. Observe, moreover, the general 
tendency to use the emphatic gerund chiefly in phrases expressing ne- 
gation, interrogation, or something disagreeable. 


285. Desiderative Adjective and Adjective of Probability.— 
The use of these forms may be best understood from a few 
examples : 


Mitat mono. 
Want-to-see thing. 


‘« Something I 
should like to see.’ 


Sono mono wo mulat, 
That thing (acctus,) want-to-see. 


‘‘T want to see 
that.” 


Chotto negailo  gozaimasit. 
Slightly wanting-to-beg ami. 


‘“‘T want to ask 
you a slight favour.” 
Ariso na koto. ‘Something which 
Likely-to-be fact. lis likely to happen.” 


Ariso 2 の nat kolo. 
Likely-to-be also isn’t fact. 


“Something which 
isn’t likely to happen.” 


Ame ga agariso desu.{ ‘‘It looks as if the 
Rain (272.) lUtkely-to-rise 49。 rain would clear off.” 
Oishiso desi, (from the adjec-} ,。 ” 
Likely-to-be-nice is tive oishit, It looks good. 
66 good to eat.) (é. &-a cake.) 


GF 286. Besides this ‘adjective of probability ” obtained by 
agglutinating sé to the indefinite form, there is an idiom 
formed by using so after the present or past tense. So, 
which is then best written as a separate word, has the 
force of ‘‘it would seem that,” ‘‘ they say that” :— 
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O ide nt nari 
Honourable extt to becomes TE would seem 
SO desit, that he is coming.” 
appearance és. 
Ano yado-ya wa,  yakela ce 
They say that 
That hotel = has-burnt 
- desi as-for, that hotel has burnt 
ul. d ” 
appearance ts. own. 
Taiso が 7 2Z SO の gs が. ‘‘It is said to be 
Greatly good appearance is. {excellent.” 


| 287. Conditional Present and Past.—These tenses have a 
somewhat peculiar history. In the Classical form of the 
language there is what is called a ‘‘ hypothetical present and 
past,” thus : 


Condit. Pres., okebda, ‘‘ when I put, ‘‘ as I put;” sadureba, 
‘‘ when I eat,” ‘as I eat.” 


Condit. Past, okdareba, ‘“‘ when (or as) I had put; ” /ade- 
lfareba, “when (or as) I had eaten.” 


Hypoth. Pres., okada, ‘‘if I put;” /abeba, ‘if I eat.” 
Hypoth. Past, ohfsaraba, ‘‘if I had put ; tadbefarada, ‘* il 
I had eaten.” 


The hypothetical present, it will be noticed, was formed 
by suffixing 22 to the negative base. All four forms may 
still be met with in the so-called Colloquial of certain books. 
But in actual Colloquial practice the distinction between 
hypothetical and conditional has been given up, and the 
sense of “when” is generally expressed by a periphrasis 
with the word /oks, lit. “time,” as kuru fokt, “when he 
comes.” The curious thing is that what have survived are 
the present tense of the old conditional mood, and the 
past tense of the old hypothetical. The single Colloguial 
mood thus pieced together from the halves of the two 
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Classical moods might perhaps better be termed the hypo- 
thetical, as it has the sense of “if........ ” But we have 
preferred the name of conditional as being more familiar 
to European ears, and as having been employed by other 
writers on Japanese Grammar. The only present tense 
hypothetical forms that have remained in common use are 
taba, from tu, “to say,’ which is employed in the sense 
of ‘‘so to say,” and naraba, from naru, a Classical verb 
meaning ‘‘to be,” and not to be confounded with the 
naru which means ‘‘to become.” arada therefore pro- 
perly signifies ‘‘if it be;” but when employed as an auxi- 
liary attached to other verbs, it comes to mean no more 
than it" Thus zz naraba is “if I go.” Narada is 
often clipped of its last syllable, and becomes zara :— 


Dekilara(ba), motte ーー . 
Tf-has-fortheome, Co2 グ の 2 の ‘Please bring it with 
hile kudasat. you if it is ready.” 


coming condescend. 


O 2 の naraba, 
Honourably requisite if-is, ‘‘ Please take it if you 
の mochti nasat, {require it.” 
honourably taking deign. 
Atte iru mara,  kashile\ < If you have no use for 
Open is の lending it at present, please lend 
kudasai. it to me.” 
ondescend. 
Areba, yO gozaimasu\ “ wish there were 
Hf-there-is, _ good (it) is [some (but I hardly think 
LAr... there are);” hence ‘‘1 fear 
although...... there are none.” 
Kochira de zonjite  oreba, 
Here の 2 knowing tf-be, ‘¢ JT would tell you if I 
moshi-agemasu ga........ knew (but I don’t know.)” 


say-will-lift-up although.... 
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ん の sureba, dekiru (no) nt. . 


Thus if-do, forthcomes whereas.. * You could do it 
or, with a stronger tinge of blame, |in this way if you tried 
Ko sureba, dehiru mono (Gut you haven't tried, 
Thus if-do, forthcomes _thing| although you ought to 
WO.... have done so).” 

(ZS.) . 。、、 


These last three examples are specially important as 
illustrating a whole class of elliptical idioms with which 
Colloquial Japanese abounds, and by which our ‘‘I would 
if I could,” ‘‘I should, had I been able,” etc., etc., are 
expressed. It is true that the qualifying particles (ga, 2, 
no. ni, mono wo) are sometimes absent; but they are 
generally there, and the sentence remains unfinished. 
After all, there is nothing to be astonished at in this. 
From the point of view of logic, a conditional sentence is 
always incomplete. For instance, when we say ‘‘I should 
like to travel,” the implied rider is ‘‘but I cannot,” or 
‘*T cannot yet,” or some such clause. Compare also the 
words within parenthesis in the examples under discussion. 
Observe that zz final implies regret or reproach, while #o nz 
superadds to this a further shade of meaning, showing that 
the thing to be done is either something concerniug which 
a command had previously been given, or else that it is a 
point of duty, or that it refers to some other circumstance 
known to both speaker and doer. Jono wo is more em- 
phatic still. It lays still greater stress on the failure to 
perform the desired action, and often alludes to some ac- 
cident or misfortune as the cause of such failure. 


“| 288. Concessive Present and Past.—The peculiar force of 
these forms corresponds most nearly to that of our word 
‘‘though,” but is generally best rendered in practice by 
prefixing ‘‘ but” to the following clause. The orthodox 
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concessive forms given in the paradigms are not often heard 
in actual practice, being mostly replaced by the independent 
word heredo (mo), ‘‘ though,” itself of verbal origin, construed 
with the present or past indicative, thus : 


bya da keredo, shi-kala | wt is distasteful to 
stasteful is though,  way-to-do 1 I + hel 
ga nal. me, but I can't help my- 


(nom,) ten’t. (familiar) self.” 


fi keredo, ne ga _ takai.) “Thearticle is a good 
Good though, price (nomt.) (is) high. | one, but it is too dear.’ 


Sagashita  keredomo, — sht- 


Sought though, can- ‘*T have looked for it, 
remasen. but can’t find it.” 
not-knotw. 


Sometimes, instead of feredomo or keredo, we hear the 
longer periphrasis の wa tedo(mo), jit. ‘though one says 


that. Thus ovaredo(mo), ota keredo(mo), and oila to wa 
tedo(mo) are all synonymous and equally correct. 


289. A well-marked shade of meaning distinguishes the 
concessive mood proper from expressions closely resem- 
bling it in..../e mo, de mo and /o mo. Thus ataredomo, 
atta keredo, or aila to wa tedo signifies ‘‘ though there was,” 
‘though there has been,” whereas affa' f0* iffe* mo* (lit, 
feven* saying’ that? there was') signifies ‘‘ though there 
may (or might) have been,” and ars /o mo signifies ‘‘ though 
there be.” The former set of idioms serves to state facts, the 
latter to hazard suppositions :—- 


1 have enough, without 


Karinai de mo tarimasi. borrowing any more.” 


Borrowing-not even, suffices. 


Miru mo ya desis, 
t. 


Karinakite mo tlarimasi. 


‘‘T can’t bear even to see 


く 。 9) 


Seeing even disagreeable is. 
or Miru no mo ZZ desi. 
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tku fo mo, yosu to mo, 


Go whether, abstain whethers! cr Pray suit yourself, whe- 


ぎの が な Zz5 の shidai ni 、 > we 
august conventence according to, ther it be to go or to stay. 
NASAt, 

deign. 


Iwanakie mo — shilteru. ‘‘T know it without your 
Saying-not even, knowing-am. telling me.” 
N.B. Shitteru stands for shitte iru. See end of J 294. 


r There will be no harm 


Utchaite mo yoroshit.}done, even if you throw it 
Throwing-away even, (is) good.}away.” le., ‘‘ You may 
throw it away.” 


Sonna ni yoku nakite mo 


Thus good not-being even,| ‘‘ You need not use such 
yoroshit. a good one.” 
( ゞ ) good. 


XN. B. These examples suggest the manner in which some of our 
idioms with “may,” ‘need,’ and “ without” are to be rendered in 


Japanese. 

We have already noticed in J 118 (p. 83) the force, not 
unlike that of the concessive mood, often inherent in the 
postposition /ofe. Here is another example : 

Seiwin-tacht の ] 

eyin-lacht oo onna “That be 


Sages (nom.) in-what can never 
zz _yotte kangaeta tote, \Known, however much the 


way assembling reflected even-i,( philosophers may put their 
shire 。 72 shinat. heads together.” 
able -to-know as-for, do-not. 

7 290. Freguentative Form. —¥requentatives are almost always 
used in pairs, the second member of the pair being generally 
followed by the verb suru, “to do.” The fundamental 
force of this tense is either to show that the action denoted 
by the verb is occasional, or else to imply the alternation or 
opposition of two different actions. The English translation 
must vary according to circumstances :— 
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Kilart konakattari ‘©Sometimes he 
Sometimes-coming sometimes-not-coming comes, and some- 
shimasi:. times he doesn’t.” 

does. 

Naiar? waratiari, ‘‘There is a great 
Sometimes-orying sometimes-laughing,| scene going on,—tears 

6-sawagt desis, and laughter turn and 
great-hubbub (#1) is. turn about.” 
Ka bis, ‘*] feel so un- 

wen ga warukite, て 
Bodily-state (nom.) being~bad, well that I divide 

nelart ohitari my time between 
sometimes-lying-down sometimes-getting-up getting up and 
shite orimasi. . flying down a- 
doing §=am. gain.” 


291. Zhe Imperative occurs in military words of command, 
such as fomare / ‘‘ halt !” and yasume / ‘‘ stand at ease!” But 
in social intercourse, even with the lowest classes, it sounds 
rude, and is therefore rarely employed except in the case 
of a few honorific verbs, for instance asobase, ‘‘ be pleased 
to do.” An honorific periphrasis is mostly preferred, even 
when addressing an inferior, as will be explained in { 409. 
It is to that paragraph that the student should devote his 
attention. 

NV. B. Observe, however, the idiomatic use of the imperative in 
such phrases as Vani shiro! or nani itase ! “do what you may !” “act 
as one will!’ Conf. also end of | 186. 

A noteworthy idiom, by means of which the English first 
person plural of the imperative (‘‘ let us... .”) may generally 
be rendered, is shown in the following examples :— 


Ko shiyo ja nat ka / ‘* Let us do it in this way.” 
Thus will-do tsn’t ? (familfar) 


Hana-mi 。 が 2 tho a Let us go and see the 


Flower-seeing to will-gyo \(cherry, etc.) blossoms." 
arimasen ka r (polite) 


da-not ? 
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Or else the future alone (without ja naz ka, etc.) may be 
employed. For instance, Jso:de 1k6 may signify, not omly 
7 】 will make haste to be off,” but ‘‘ Let us make haste 


to be off.” 
AUXILIARY VERBS. 


“{ 292. Properly speaking, several of the suffixes helping to 
form the moods and tenses are auxiliary verbs which were 
once independent, some of which are indeed still independent 
in other positions. Thus, when we make use of the 
common phrase yoku nemashifa, ‘‘I have slept well,” the 
polite suffix mashi originally meant ‘‘to be,” and the past 
termination /a (for を aru) means am having finished,” as 
explained in J 247 and § 245. The whole word nemashiia, 
resolved into its constituent parts, therefore signifies ‘‘ am 
having finished being asleep.” Many verbal stems, too, 
have been built up by means of the verbs aru, ‘to be,” 
and eru, ‘‘ to get,” as: 
atsumaru, ‘‘to collect” (intr.); afsumeru, <‘to collect” (trans. ); 
Suwaruk, ‘to squat ;” suert, “to set.” 

4. B. Uneducated persons use such forms in avs unnecessarily 
when they say, for instance, zarabaru, “to be in a row ;” akatle tmasi, 
“it is open.’ The simpler forms maradu and aite imasi are the correct 
ones, 

J 293. More modern, and still felt to be separate and 
independent words, are the following auxiliaries : 

Aru, ‘‘to be,” which is often construed with the gerund 
of an active verb, to give a sense which we should render by 
a passive idiom, thus : 


Muzukashiku kade aru 
Difficultly writing is ‘¢Tt is written in too difficult 
kara,  watakisht-domo ni\a hand for me to be able to 
because, _ the-likes-of-me to{read it.” (More At. “It is in such 
wa, yomemasen. difficult writing that,” etc.) 
as-for, is-unreadable. 
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Furoshiki ni tsutsunde ‘<Itis wrapped up in a 
Cloth-wrapper in having-twrapped{ cloth.” (More lit, Itisin a 
arimasit, state of wrapped-up-ness in a 

és. cloth.’*) 


N. 8B. The corresponding active phrases “is writing,” “is wrapping 
up,” etc., would be rendered by atte iru or oru, tsutsunde iru or oru, 
as explained in J 294. Notice, moreover, that these quasi-passive 
idioms with aru always denote something which zs dome already, not 
something which 7 being done, that is to say that they are never what 
English grammarians term “ continuative tenses.” They are also rather 
intransitive in intention than properly passive. 

The most frequent use of gzz as an auxiliary is to form 
compound equivalents for the probable present or future, 
and for several of the tenses of the negative voice, thus : 


Kuru de の 7 の or kuru dard, for koyd, ‘‘ will probably come.” 
Konat de atta or konaidatta, for konakatta, ‘‘did not 
come.” 
‘Konat de attaro or konai datiaro, for konakatlaro, ‘has 
probably not come.” 


For dard, datia, etc., may be substituted their polite 
equivalents の es22, deshifa, etc., already mentioned on 
p. 171, thus: kuru deshd, konai deshifa, konai deshitaro. 
Notice that the compound future expresses a somewhat 
stronger shade of doubt than the simple future. Arz is also 
replaced by the politer eozaru in such phrases as naorimashite 
gozaimasiz, for naorimashifa, ‘‘ He has got well again.” The 
lower classes, too, when addressing their superiors, frequently 
use the periphrasis gozaimasen de gozaimasi in lieu of simple 
gozaimasen, ‘‘ there is not.” 


4 294. Jru and oru, ‘‘to be,” construed with the gerund, 
form continuative tenses corresponding to such English 
expressions as ‘‘I am reading,” ‘I was writing,” ‘I shall 
be working,” etc., thus : 
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Nant wo shife imasit P ‘What is he doing? 
Wheat (accus.) doing is? ’ 

Mada nete orimasi. 
Still sleeping és. 


Necha imasiimat. ‘¢He is not likely to be 
Sleeping-as-for, sprobubly-is-not. | sleeping.” (emphatic gerund ) 


Kesa kara kumoite\ - 
This-morning since, clouding| ‘‘It has been clouding 
orimashila ga, oto ame nilover (or cloudy) since the 
had-been whereas, finally rain to| Morning, and now at last it 

natle kimashila. has come on to rain.” 
having-become has-come. 


Et no ze が zz to, Mthon 
England ’s one~mile and, Japanese! cc Which do: you think is 


no whi-rt to, dochira ga \ihe 1onger, an English mile 
2$ one-league and, which (7 の の 2.) ora Japa n ese ri っ 


nobule imasho P 
extending probably-is ? 


Kile orimasi. ‘¢He is having come.” 
Having-come is. t.e., ‘* He has come.” 


1 < He is still sleeping.” 


In such an instance as the last, the simple past Amashila 
would be less clear ; for it might only mean that the man 
had come and had gone away again, whereas &:/e orimasi 
can only mean that he has come and is still there. 

Sometimes we must translate such sentences by the 
English passive, Japanese idiom almost invariably preferring 
the neuter, thus: 


Mada dekite imasen ka P 


1 Tsntit finished yet ?” 
Still forthcoming ts-not ? 


Very often the word iru, ‘‘to be,” loses its initial ¢ after 
the gerund, especially in the present tense, and we hear 
neteru for nele iru, ‘is sleeping ;” hatteru for 42 が 6 iru, ‘‘is 
written ” (lit. ‘‘is writing”), etc. This is a good example of 
the tendency of the Japanese language to turn independent 
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words into agglutinated suffixes. In very vulgar parlance 
the particle wa, used with an exclamatory force, often 
coalesces with a preceding tru. Thus nase ira! ‘oh! he 
is crying.” Such expressions are to be carefully avoided. 


NV. B. Observe, too, that irs is often politely replaced by irassharu, 


? 


4 295. Kuru, ‘‘to come,” construed with the gerund, forms 
what grammarians of certain other eastern Asiatic languages 
have termed “iliative” tenses,—“ illative” because they 
superadd to the main idea the subsidiary idea of motion 
towards the speaker or the person addressed, thus : 


Kippu wo - katte 


Ticket (accus.) having-bought| ‘‘I will go and buy a 


himasho. ticket.” 
ewill-come. . 

Fonde kimash6 ka P{ ‘Shall I go and call 
Having-called shali/)come ? [him ?” 


‘“ He has told us a funny 


Amusing = thing(accus.) saying 
/ story.” 


kifa. 


Omoshirot koio wo ite 
has-come. 


NV. B. Observe how English sometimes exactly reverses the Japanese 
idiom, using “ to go” where Japanese has “to come.” In other cases, 
as in the last of the above examples, the word “come’’ must simply be 
omitted in English as superfluous. 


4 296. Afiru, ‘‘to see,” construed with the gerund, shows 
that an action is to be attempted, but without any very 
great effort,-—that it is to be, as the slang phrase has it, just 


taken a shot at: 
Z る すく bg My 
Fatte mimasho. from aa”) sat 1 1 will Just try my hand 


Kite miru ga it. “You had better 
Asking to-sce (nom.) is-good. 1) enquire.” 
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_ *§T tried to take a 


Sleeping trying even, could-not-sleep oe 
nap, but couldn’t.’ 


 deshita. 

(2 の ocs。 | 
{| 297. Nara(da), ‘‘if it be,” serves to form a compound 
' conditional (see p. 185). 


Nele mile mo ーー 


和 1 289. Oku, “to put,” construed with the gerund, indicates 
the full and complete settling of a matter, thus: 


Kippu wo katte 
Ticket (accus.)  having-bought| ‘‘I have got my ticket 
okhimashisa. all right.” 
have-put. 
Kangaete ote kudasat. ‘* Please think the matter 


Reflecting putting condescend. (well over.” 


Techo ni bsitkele “JT think I will put it 
Note-book = in = having-fixed\ down in my note-book (so ・ 


ohimasho on’ 99 
as to be sure to remember #). 
will-probably—put. ) 


Sore made no koto zz shite 


9 e ° ロ 
That tit 2 thing to doing] rrThere is nothing for it 


oku hoka,_ shi-kala pg 
to-put besides, way-to-do (nom.) he . の let the matter rest 


nat, 
is~-not. 

Alsuraetle の 42. ‘I have ordered it (at a 
Having-ordcred have-put. shop”) 

(More politely ofimashita). ; 


WV. B, The word oz/g in this last example shows that the speaker thinks 
that the order will be satisfactorily executed. <Assuracte kita would 
mean that one had just come from leaving the order with the shopman. 

Oku suffixed often causes e final of the preceding gerund 
to be clipped in hurried speech,—aéssuraeve ova, for instance, 
becoming aéssurae?’orta. | 


打 299. Stimax, ‘‘to finish,” construed with the gerund, 
expresses the completion of an action, thus : 
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Shinde shimatta, (familiar) 


を 6 3 ん 
Having died hus-finished. He is dead and yone. 


Isha sama ni natle ‘‘He has become a 
Physician Mr. to having-become doctor.” (after having had 
shimaimashiia. several other professions in View) 

has-finished. 

Motle ile 
Having-carried having-gone} <«« He has carried it off.” 
shimaimashita. 

has-finished. 

Utchatte shimaimasho. ‘‘T think I will throw it 
Throwing-away (/)-will-finish. away. ”? 


At-last main-falling to having-become ・ ・ 

ン y regular 
shimaimashita. ae Into a reg 
has-finished. レン ア ・ 


N. B. “ Main-falling,” in this last example, having been supposed 
hy some students of the first edition to be a misprint for “ rain-falling,’’ 


it may. be well to point out that Zo”, “ main (rain),” is here antithetical 
to “ occasional (rain)。 or what we should call “ a shower,” Jap. yedachs. 


Toto hom-burt ni nalle ‘It has ended by 


Beginners might easily be led into misapprehension by 
attributing to s#zmau an independent force, instead of look- 
ing on it as a simple auxiliary to the verb which precedes 
i This point requires attention. Thus sefe shimatia does 
not mean ‘‘ He has finished sleeping,” but rather ‘‘ He has 
finished by sleeping,” or more simply ‘‘ He has gone to 

sleep.” Dete shimaimashifa does not mean ‘‘ He has finished 
going out,” but ‘‘ He has gone out.” 


{| 300. The negative present of suru or ifasu, ‘‘to do,” con- 
strued with the indefinite form of any verb and the 
postposition wa, forms an emphatic equivalent for the 
negative present of that verb。 In such contexts wa is 

~ generally pronounced ya in familiar intercourse (conf. p. 88) : 
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Art wa shimasen. (polite) “won't ary 
Ari ya shinai. (familiar) ‘There 7Sz7 any. 


Te | should never dream of 


Such thing as-for, saying ‘ 
saying such a thing.” 


~ ya — tlashimasen: 
as-for, (J) do-not-do. 


Mo kt ya ilashimasen:. ‘* Tam sure he won't 
Again coming as-for, (he) will not-do. (come again.” 


Sonna kolo wa, 2 | 


When two such clauses are co-ordinated, mo replaces wa 
in both, thus ; 


‘“‘T neither saw nor 


Seeing even do-not, hearing etren 
heard anything. ” 


MM mo shinat, kkt mo 
shinat, 
do-not. (familiar) 

The first of two clauses thus co-ordinated is often put in 
the conditional, strange as such a construction may seem to 
European ideas. Thus the last example might equally well 

- read thus : Afi mo shinakereba, ktkt mo shinat. Indeed this 
last would be the most strictly grammatical manner of 
expressing the idea; for the two clauses would then be 
correlated syntactically, according to the rule explained in 
‘| 278—279 (pp. 178-9), sesu being the negative gerund 
of suru, ‘‘to do.” 


7 301. Yaru, to send,” ‘‘to give,” construed with the 
_ gerund, often helps to form a periphrasis for the simple 
verb when that verb is a transitive one, the Deriphrasis 
always retaining something of the idea of ‘‘ giving,” as in 
- the following examples : 


Dashite yaru, or dasi. 7 To put outside.” 


“*T will give him a beat- 
ing.” (Buchimashé would be 


Bulle yarimasho. 
ea simply “I will beat him.’’) 
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‘“‘T am going to give 
the dog his _ liberty (dy 


Inu = =wo toile yarimasii 
unlying him).” 


Dog (accus.) loosening will-give 


(Zzz wo tokimasit would be simply “I am going to untie the dog.’’) 


Dathu nt hoshirvaesaséle ‘‘[T think I will let the 
Carpenter by, causing-to-prepare\Carpenter make one.’ 


parinas wt es en 
(7 )witl-probdably-give, Some poor person). 


There are a few more auxiliary verbs; but as their force 
is purely honorific, the student is referred to J 402 の seg., 
where the subject of honorific verbs is discussed at length. 


{ 302. The Japanese have a great fondness for rounding off 
their sentences by one of the equivalents for ‘‘to be,” or by 
kuru, oku, shimau, or yaru, The plain verb, without one 
or other of these auxiliaries, is apt to sound bald. Wedo 
not mean to say that the auxiliaries are meaningless ex- 
pleuves. Far from it. They always retain in the mind of 
the Japanese speaker a portion of their original force. But 
whereas English idiom for the most part simply states the 
occurrence of an action, Japanese idiom delights in 
describing more particularly the manner -of the action’s 
occurrence with reference to the subsidiary ideas of 
“coming,” ‘‘ finishing,” etc., which the auxiliaries express. 
For instance, an English maid-servant, speaking of a piece 
of dirty linen, will say ‘‘I will have it washed, Sir.” Her 
Japanese sister would say Arawashile okimasho, lit. ‘‘ Having 
caused (some one) to wash (it, I) will put (it),” that is to say, 
7T will have it washed, and there if will be.” The simple 
verb merely states a dry fact. The addition of the auxiliary 
makes the action seem to pass vividly before you. The 
sentence becomes lifelike and picturesque. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Verb (concluded ). 


PASSIVE AND POTENTIAL VERBS. 


{ 303. The Japanese language -has no special conjugation for 
the passive voice. All passive verbs belong to the second 
(active) conjugation, the paradigm of which has been given 
on p. 156. They are derived from the corresponding active 
or neuter verbs according to the following rule :— 


In verbs of the 1st conjugation add reru, in verbs of the 
2nd and 3rd conjugations add rareru, to the negative base, 
thus : 


matsu, ‘*to wait;” matareru, “to be (more hit. to 
= get) waited for.” 
6 4 okt, ‘to put okareru, to be put.” 
@ jwarau, ‘‘to laugh ;” warawareru, ‘‘ to be laughed at.” 
" \yobu, “to call ;” yobareru, fto be called.” 
8 lie ‘to kick ;” erareru, to be kicked.” 
~j |éaberu, ‘“‘toeat;”  Jsaberareru, to be eaten.” 
S 
‘5 
9 \eru, ‘*to shoot ;” srareru, to be shot.” 
で 272 ア が , to look ;” muérareru, to be looked at.” 
で の 


? 


The irregular verbs suru, to come ;” shimuru, ‘to die ;” 
and suru, *‘to do,” have the passives forareru, shinareru, 
and serareru respectively. The polite termination mast is 
not susceptible of the passive form. 
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§ 304. A glance at the origin of the Japanese passive will 
furnish the student with a key to all the difficulties con- 
nected with it. Properly speaking, the so-called passive is 
not a passive at all, but an active in disguise. Such a form 
as wlareru, for instance, is etymologically uch:? ar1* eru®, as 
literally as possible “to get® being” beating’,” i.e, ‘‘ to get 
a beating,” “to get beaten,” hence “to be beaten.” 
Similarly zvareru is from the stem 7, a euphonic 7, and art 
eru, i.e., ‘to get being shooting,” ‘‘to get a shooting,” 
‘*to get shot.” Hence the place of all passive verbs in the 
second conjugation along with the verb eru, ‘‘to get.” 
Hence, too, the fact that intransitive verbs are susceptible of 
passive forms, such as /urareru, ‘‘to get rained upon,” ‘‘ to 
have it rain,” from_/uru, ‘‘to rain ;” shinareru, “to have 
some one die.” 


{| 305. This curious idiom may be better illustrated by some 
_complete sentences, thus : _ 
‘‘Oh! you will have 


Qlotisan nt okorareru (or make) 
Papa wilt papa angry 
o/ by (ow) アタ の ダリ with you ;” more Ui. 
nl “You will be got angry 


with by papa.” 


‘*A man doesn’t know 
Anna kyaku ni korarecha, \what to do, when he has 
Such guests by getting-come,|such guests as those come to 


metwaku shimasi.. the house ;” more hit. “when 
perplexity does. he is come to by such 
guests.” 


Or take from the opening sentence of the second chapter of 
the ‘‘Bofan Doro” in the Practical Part of this work, the words 


Go shimpu — sama ni «wa naku 
August real-father Mr. by as-for, non-existent 
mMararé.... 
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Parsed literally, they signify ‘‘ Being died by his father ;” 
but they simply mean “ Having had his father die,” or, as 
we should generally express it, ‘‘ Having lost his father.” 

4. B. As shown in the above instances, the preposition ‘“‘ by ”’ of 
English passive constructions is expressed by the postposition 27. Some 
further examples wifl be found in J 105. 


306. The following examples are of a somewhat different 
nature ; 
Ano hito wa, dare nt 
That person as-for, ‘¢He is praised by every 


de mo homerarete ‘mast, ” lhody.” 
by even, getting-praised is. 


Kono inu wa, muyamit n 


This dog as-for, recklessly | CThis dog gets itself 
hoeru kara, hilo m\ disliked, because it is for 
barks because, = people の jever barking.” 
wagararemasi, 

- gets-disltked. 


“He got his head cut 


Kubi wo hanerareta. め の ZZ 
Head (accus.) got-struck-off lo less lit. ‘* His head was 


cut off.” 
‘‘T have had my leg 
Ashi 2 の の inu ai\bitten by a dog;” less it. 
Leg (accus.) dog by} ‘*T have been bitten in the 
kut-tsikaremashita. leg by a dog ;” still less lit. 
( プ ) have-got-bitten. My leg has been bitten by 

: a dog.” 


Oshu kolo ni wa, yikyo ni \ 
Regrettable fact as-for, pleasure by,|_ ‘‘I am sorry to say that 
kokoro wo  ubawaremashile,| he has become engrossed in 


heart (accus.) having-got-stolen,\ (17 has got his heart stolen 


gyo a orosoka smi 

gy g 
business (nom) vemiseneas to PY) Pleasure, and has become 
narimashita. remiss jn his work. 
has-become. / 


. B. The phraseology of this last example would hardly be 
understood by the lower classes. 
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J 307. The presence of wo in such examples as the last three 
‘is apt to puzzle the beginner. But there is nothing really 
illogical about it. The word accompanied by wo actually 
isin the accusative in Japanese, as shown by the literal 
translations we have given. It is not in any way the subject 
of the sentence. -That its English equivalent in a free 
translation may happen to be the indirect object of the verb, 
or even a nominative, only shows how necessary it is for 
those who would speak idiomatically to get into the habit of 
looking at ideas from the Japanese point of view. The real 
nominative here, as in sentences of every kind, is very 


rarely expressed in Japanese. (Conf. { 131, p. 92.) 


§ 308 Itis important for the student, when occupied with 
Japanese passive constructions proper, to compare what has 
been said in § 293 (p. 190) concerning an intransitive 
idiom with aru, ‘‘to be,” by which the English passive is 
frequently expressed. To that paragraph he is accordingly 
referred. 


{ 309. The passive passes by a natural transition into the 
potential sense. If such and such an action is performed 
by me, evidently I am able to perform it. If it is not 
performed by me, a somewhat hasty logic will assume that 
Iam not able to perform it. Hence ofareru may mean 

_ either ‘‘to be put,” or ‘‘to be able to put ;” sorareru may 
mean either “to have some one else come to one” (‘‘to be 
comed”), or ‘‘to be able to come.” 

N.B. The single form omowareru, from omou, “to think,” is 
somewhat exceptional. When taken potentially, it does not mean 


“to be able to think,’ but “to venture to think,” “I am inclined to 
think.”’ 


N. 8. For the natural transition of these passive-potential forms 
to an honorific sense, see J 403. 
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Ano hilo nt wa, sake wea ‘‘He cannot drink 
That person by as-for, Uquor as-for| sake.” (More lit. “ Sake 


nomarenat. does not get drunk. by 
does-not-get-drunk. him.”) 
Gozen ga taberaremasen. 1 can’t taste a 
Rice (nom.) gets-not-eaten. morsel. 
Matraremasi. ‘*QOne can go.” 
Tkareso mo nat. “Tam not likely to 
Likely -to-be-able-to-go even am-not. be able to go.” : 
(or more politely gosaimasu). 89. 
Mazukiite taberaremasen. ‘It is too nasty to 
Being -nasty 9 cannot-eat. ea t.’ , 
Kyi no atstsa wa, korae-| «The heat to- 
To-day ’s heat = as-for, cannot-\ day is unbear- 
raréemasen, able. ” 


bear. 


J 310. Potentiality is often otherwise expressed by means 
of the verb dekiru, a corruption of the Classical (2)de-kuru, 
‘to come out,” to ‘‘ forthcome.” Dekiru has assumed the 
signification of “to eventuate,” ‘‘to take place,” “to be 
ready,’ “to be done,” ‘‘ possible,” but must often be 
rendered in English by the active ‘‘ can,” ‘‘can do,” thus : 


Watakisht wa agaru koto ga 


Me as-for, ‘go-up fact(nom.) 
dekimasen kara, anala ga) «As I cannot go 
fSorthecomes-not because, you (の グ 2.) to you, [ can only 


の 7 の と = kudasaru koto §4\ 。 you if you will 
Obici ng condescend fact (nom)! ). so kind as to 
ekhimasi nara, の me come to me.” 
forthcomes if; honourable eyes on ° 
kakarimasho. 
will-probably-hang. 


The original intransitive meaning of dekru sufficiently 
explains why this verb is construed wlth the nominative 
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particle ga, and not with the accusative particle wo,—a point 
which foreigners often fail to grasp. 


{ 311. Impossibility is sometimes expressed by means of the 
verb kaneru, ‘“to be unable,” ‘‘ cannot,” which is suffixed to 
the indefinite form, thus: 


Sekkaku no の Sasot “Tam sory I 
de ozaimasu ” リー が wa cannot avail my self 

る te ain ah of your exceedingly 

。. though, = to-day kind invitation for 
matri-kanemasi. to-day 9 

go-cannot. * 


Makoto ni mosht-kanemashila\ «1 hardly like to 


ga Truth hea we の ask you for it, but 
although, umbrelta(accus,) one-plecey (WOUd you kindly 


の hashi kudasaimashi. brella 2” 
honourably lending condescend. rena 


This idiom, which is inherited from the Written Lan- 
guage, is now heard only from the lips of the educated. 


J 312. The verb morau, ‘‘to receive” (more politely ssadaku, 
‘‘to put on the head,” in allusion to the Japanese custom 
of raising a present to the forehead), construed with the 
gerund, helps to form an idiom which closely resembles the 
so-called passive both in formation and meaning, thus: 


Shimbun wo yonde moran, 
Newspaper (accus.) reading to-receive, 
Le. “to receive [somebody else’s] reading of the newspaper,” 
or, as we should generally say, ‘‘to have the newspaper read 
_aloud to one.” 


Monde moras. To have One- 
Rubbing to-receive. self shampooed.“ 
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Asa hayaku okoshite “JT wish to be 
_ Morning carly, rousing called early in the 
moraitat, morning.” 
wish-to-receive, 


Doka go shiusen wo shite( ‘‘I wish you 

Please august assistance (accus.) doing)Would be so very 
wadakito Lozaimasiz. kind as to help me.” 
wishing-to-receive am. (very polite) 


N. B. These last two examples show how wishing is expressed in 
the passive voice, the desiderative adjective of passive verbs not being in 
colloquial use. 


{| 313. Many English passive verbs must be rendered by 
Japanese intransitives. This happens when the idea is one 
which does not necessarily imply the action of an outer 
agent, as in Aulabireru, ‘‘to be tired;” odoroku, “to be 
astonished ;” /ast#karu, ‘‘to be saved” (not by another 
person, which would be the passive sas#kerareru, but rather 
7to be safe owing to having escaped from danger”) ; yoro- 
kobu, ‘*to be pleased ;” Aasen' ni? au*, ‘‘ to be shipwrecked,” 
lit. to meet® with? shipwreck.!” Afterall, “to be tired,” 
‘‘to be astonished,” ‘‘to be pleased,” are not necessarily 

_ passive ideas even in English, as may be seen by comparing 
them with such synonyms as “to be weary,” “to wonder,” 
‘* to rejoice.” 

NV. B. Many of the verbs here spoken of are inchoative, ie., they 
mark the beginning of a condition For instance, 2722 ア e グ 72 means 
properly “to decome tired ;” nureru is “to get wet ;’’ Rawakuis “to get 


dry.” “I am tired” is expressed by 2itabirete iru, or by the past 
tense kittabiremashita, Similarly ; 


Nurete imasii, or Nuremashita. ‘Tam (ie., have become) wet.” 


“Your clothes are dry” (ie., 
Kimono ga kawakimashita, have become dry after having 
been wet). 
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{ 314. The aversion of the Japanese language to the use of 
passive constructions is strongly marked. In nine cases out 
of ten, the English passive must be replaced either by one of 
the intransitive verbs just mentioned, or by an active though 
subjectless construction, thus : 」 

_ Ristke' io* 1° の の 64 の 7 の 。 ‘“A man called Risiike;” %%. ‘*A 
man* (of whom people) say* that® (he is) Ristike’.” 

Kyo-nen' tateta* ucht*, ‘‘A house built last year,” Ht ‘*A 
house® (which some one) built® last-year.!” 

Ale ni* narimasen', ‘It is not to be depended upon,” “if. 
‘* (It) becomes-not® to’ reliance’.” 

Voshita’ 2 の gg yokaro‘, “Et had better be given up,” 4%. 
‘* The forbore' side’ will-probably-be-good*.” 

Kore! wa nani* ni‘ tsttkaimasi® の What is this used for ?” 
lit, ‘* As-for? this', (people) use® (it) fort what®?” 

Kore wa’, nan® de‘ dekile’ orimasié P ‘‘ What is this made 
of?” Ht. ‘‘ As-for? this what® by* forthcoming is*?” 

Konna' lansu' wa’, doko’ de’ kaemasié P_  ‘* Where are such 
cabinets as this to be bought?” 24. “As-for* such cabinets’, 
where‘ at® are-buyable® ? ” 」 

These examples, together with those given on pp. 57 一 8 
and in J 439, besides others scattered throughout the volume, 
may serve to show the student how passive idioms are 
avoided. He could hardly do better than forbid himself the 
use of them altogether during the first six months of his 
battle with the language. 


ON CERTAIN INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


4 315. Japanese has a large class of verbs which it is generally 
convenient to translate by English passive or potential 
idioms, but which in Japanese itself are, properly speaking, 
intransitive. Even in English we feel a difference between 
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two such assertions as ‘‘ The gold is melting in the furnace,” 
and ‘‘ The gold is being melted in the furnace.” In the first 
case the melting appears as a spontaneous event} in the 
second caseit is explicitly declared to bethe work ofsome outer 
agent. The verb of the former corresponds to the Japanese 
fokeru, “to melt” (intransitive) ; that of the latter to fokareru, 
**to get melted” (passive derived from the transitive fokz, 
*‘to melt”). There are thus numbers of intransitive verbs 
of the second conjugation, formed from transitives of the 
_ first conjugation by changing the termination gz into の を :— 


TRANSITIVE, INTRANSITIVE. 


haku, kakeru, ‘¢ to write.” 
hirt, kirert, ‘to cut.” 
loku, tokeru, ‘*to melt.” 
toru, toreru, ‘to take.” 
urt, ureru, to sell.” 
yom, yomeru, ‘*to read,” - 


{ 316. The transitives kiru, uru, yomu, etc., are used in 
translating such phrases as “to cut a slab of stone,” “to 
sell goods,” ‘‘ to read a sentence.” The intransilives hreru, 
urert, yomertu, are used in translating such phrases as ‘‘ This 
stone cuts easily,” ‘‘ These goods sell cheaply,’ ‘‘ This 
sentence does not read well.” The Japanese construction 
is less closely followed, but practical convenience often best 
served, by employing the word ‘‘ can,” thus : 


7 You can cut this stone easily.” 
‘‘ These goods can be sold cheaply.” 


More especially is this the case when the original verb is 
itself intransitive according to English ideas, thus : kw, “to 
go ;” ekeru, ‘‘(I) can go.” But there is never any reference 
to ‘‘1” or *‘can” in the mind of the Japanese. speaker. 
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1 317. The difference between the intransitives in evs and the 
true potentials in areru and rareru is that the latter tend 
to express moral ability—‘‘ may” rather than ‘‘can,”— 
because the moral ability to perform an action depends on 
the sanction of a law outside the agent ; whereas the forms 
in の Z express a physical ability—‘‘can” rather than 
“7may 一 because the physical ability to perform an action 
is generally independent of any outer will, Thus skemasit 
means ‘‘ one can go” (because the way is easy, or because 
one is a good walker). Jkaremasi means ‘‘ one can go” 
(because there is no probibition against so doing). It is 
true that the two forms are sometimes confounded, just as 
English speakers occasionally use ‘‘ can’t” where ‘‘ mayn’t” 
would be more appropriate. 

N. B. Jhkenai (politely tkemasen) is an idiom of constant occurrence 
in the sense of “ (that) won’t do.” 

J 318. The difference in meaning between the passive forms 
in areru and rareru and the intransitives in er, the former 
implying, and the latter not implying, the action of an outer 
agent, may be illustrated by the following example. zrare- 
mashifa would be used in speaking of a man who had been 
killed (lit. cut) by some highwayman or other person. 
Kirefa would be used in speaking of a rope which had 
snapped spontaneously, or of friendly intercourse which had 
dropped without either of the parties to it formally breaking 
with each other. 


{| 319. Verbs belonging to the second and third conjugations 
are not capable of forming intransitives in の Z, and therefore 
make shift with the passive potentials in rareru. Note 
however mueru, ‘‘to be visible,” ‘‘to seem,” formed 
irregularly from muru, ‘‘to see.” Like it is ktkoeru, ‘to be 
‘audible,” formed from Aku, ‘‘ to hear,” 
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{ 320. The following are a few examples of intransitives : 
Sdzdshikute kikoemasen. [ “There is such a 


3 
Being-noisy, is-not-cudible. row, I can't hear a 


word.” 
It can be said 


Tenat = kolo wa nat  . (though im  prackce 
Cannot-say fact as-for, i8-not. people do not often 
say it).” 


Kono mama de wa trarenat. ‘‘We cant go on 
This fashion by as-for, cannot-be. (in this way.” 


Kore de wa, tolemo tkemasen. This wont do at 
This by «as-for, positively goes-not. all.” 
Doi de mo shire ya 

Anyhow be-knowable as-for,|_ ‘‘ There is no means 


Shinat. (ya=wa ; see N. B. to p. 88.) lof knowing.” 
does-not. 


Maszukiile nomena. ‘It is too nasty to 
Being-nas y, ts-undrinkable. drink.” 

Mazukide saber arenat. 7 It is too nasty to 
Being-nasty,  is-uneatable. eat.” 

Yomeru m1 wa yomemasu\ ‘Oh! yes, one can 
Readable as-for, ta-readable read it 5 e but it is ex- 
2, 一 le ga warukite, treme ly difficult, owing 


although, hand (nom.) betng-bad,| 14 the badness of the 
koto no hoka mendo desi. handwriting.” 
extraordinarily troublesome ts. ° 


Observe the repetition of the verb at the beginning of this 
last example. A specially strong emphasis is often expressed 
by this idiom, for which see J 124 (p. 88). 

ON TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE PAIRS OF VERBS. 
@ 321. In English the same word commonly does duty both 
as a transitive and as an intransitive verb, the context alone 


determining in which of these acceptations it is to be 
understood. Sometimes the passive does duty for the 
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intransitive, sometimes altogether different words are 
employed. In Japanese the transitive and intransitive 
meanings are almost always expressed by different verbs 
derived trom the same root, thus : 


INTRANSITIVE, ‘TRANSITIVE, 


aku, st. conj., ‘‘to akeru, 2nd. conj., “to 


be open 3” open,” 

hajimaru, st. conj., ‘to hajimeru, 2nd. conj., ‘to 
begin ;” begin.” — 

hirakeru, 2nd, conj., ‘‘to hiraku, st. conj., ‘to 
become civilised ;” Civilise.” 

kaeru, st. conj., "to kaesu, st. conj., ‘‘to 
return ;” return. ” 

kakureru, 2nd. conj., ‘‘ to kakusu, st. conj., ‘‘to 
hide (oneself) ;” hide.” 

maoru, st. conj., ‘‘to naosu, st. conj., ‘*to 
get well ;” cure.” 

nobiru, 3rd. conj., ‘‘to nobasu, st. conj., ‘to 
stretch ;” stretch.” 

oreru, 2nd, conj., ‘to oru, st. conj., “to 
break ;” break.” 

oriru, 3rd. conj., “to orosu, Ist. conj., ‘‘to 
descend ;” lower.” 

Sorou, Ist. conj., ‘to soroeru, 2nd. conj., ‘‘to 
match ;” match.” 

fastkaru, Ist. conj., ‘* to lasikeru, 2nd. conj., “7 to 
be saved ;” save,” 

Jaisu, St. conj., ‘to fateru, 2nd. conj., ‘* to 
stand ;” | set up.” 


yakeru, 2nd. conj., ‘‘to yaku, ist. conj., ‘‘to 
burn ;” burn.” 
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NV. B. Sometimes only one of the pair is in modern use, e.g., 4osu, 
“to dry ” (tst. conj., trans.), the corresponding intransitive of which— 
hiru (3rd. conj.}—is now always replaced by the synonymous verb 
kawaku, 


{ 322. The derivation of these pairs of verbs from a common 
root follows no fixed rule. Practice and the dictionary are 
the only guides. At the same time we may note that : 


1. Numbers of intransitives of the 1st. conjugation end 
in aru, thus: 


aralamaru, ‘‘to be reformed.” 
Such mostly have 


ce ”? < ・ 
hakaru, to hang. corresponding transi- 
kasanaru, ‘‘tobe piled up.” (tives in @ み z belonging 
mazart, to be mixed.” to the 2nd. conjugation, 


thus, aratameru, kakeru, 


sadamaru,  ‘‘to be fixed.” 
kasaneru, etc. 


todomaru, “to stop.” 


The reason for such verbs in aru all being intransitives 
is that they are formed by the agglutination of the substantive 
verb aru, ‘to be,” to the stem. 


7 323. u. Numbers of transitives of the 1st. conjugation 
have stems ending in s, thus: 


kesu, ‘to extinguish.” 

kowasz, “ to break.” 

mamas ‘to turn.” The corresponding 
, a 」 intransitives follow no 

modostu, ‘* to give back. fixed analogy. 

ulsuUst, “to remove.” 

wakasu, ‘to boil.” 


The s terminating the stem of such verbs is probably—in 
many cases at least—a fragment of the auxiliary suru, ‘‘ to 


do a 
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REFLECTIVE VERBS, 


324. The Japanese language has no reflective verbs. But 


we may, before quitting the subject of intransitive verbs, 
draw attention to the fact that many Japanese intransitives 
correspond to European reflectives, as, for instance, the 
following : 


JAPANESE INTRANSITIVES. ENGLISH REFLECTIVES. 
asobu, ‘*to amuse oneself” (“to play ”). 
hataraku, ‘*to exert oneself” (‘‘ to work ”’). 
kitabireru, ‘to tire oneself” (“to get tired ”). 
shitagau, ‘*to conform oneself” (‘‘ to obey ”). 


Many compounds with sz likewise correspond to 
English reflectives, thus : 


jisaisu surt, ‘‘to kill oneself” (‘‘to commit 
suicide ”). 

manzoku surt, ‘to content oneself” (‘‘to be 
content ”). 

shilaku wo suru, ‘‘to prepare oneself” (‘‘to get 
ready ”). 

latkuisu suru, ‘‘to bore oneself” (‘‘to get 
bored ”). 


N. B. The alternative non-reflective English equivalents, which we 
have given for each of the above, will suffice to show how easy it is to 
render a reflective idea in some other way, and how natural it therefore 
was for the Japanese mind not to hit on the reflective form of verbal 
expression. 


In cases where the word ‘‘ self” would be emphasised in 
English, Japanese idiom adds some other word to the 


. phrase. Speaking, for instance, of a child amusing himself 


(playing), one would simply say Asonde orimasi, whereas 
the emphatic “ He is amusing se ” (i.e. playing alone) 
would be Hori de asonde orimasi. 
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CAUSATIVE VERBS. 


4 325. Causative verbs are derived from transitives or intran- 
sitives according to the following rule :— 
In verbs of the rst. conjugation add se の ぁみ, in verbs of 
the 2nd. and 3rd. conjugations add saseru, to the negative 
base, thus : 


| korosu, “to kill;” korosaseru, ‘‘ to cause to kill.” 


"1 oku, ‘*to put;”  okaseru, ‘* to cause to put.” 

(し 

a pe ‘to cause to know,” 
っ ce ”) 2 

3 shirt, to know ;” shiraseru, i e., “to inform.” 

t | 


yomu, ‘‘toread;” yomaseru, ‘‘to cause to read.” 


ご . to cause to obtain,” 
の る to obtain ;” esasers, 。 。 “to give.” , 
io) e Ld 3 e 

3 《 2 
* つ 66 ” to cause to eat, 
に taberu, to eat ; fabesaseru, . e., "to feed.” 


‘= (abiru, “to bathe;” abtsaseru, ‘‘to cause to bathe.” 


“Ope “‘to come to sszhkisase- (‘to cause to come 
‘siikiru, 


an end ;” rt, to an end.” 


3rd. co 


NV. B. The s of the causative termination is probably a fragment 
of the verb suru, “ to do.” 


The chief irregular verbs are made causative as follows : 


kurt, ‘“to come ;” osaseru, ‘*to cause to come.” 
shinuru, ‘to die ;” shinaseru, ‘‘to cause to die.”’ 
suru, to do 3” sasert, ‘“to cause to do.” 


The polite termination masz is not susceptible of the 
causative form. 


4 326. An alternative method of forming the causative, which 
belongs to the Written Language, but which may still 
occasionally be heard from the lips of the educated, is to 
agglutinate shimeru and seshimeru instead of seru and saseru 
respectively, thus : horosashimeru, eseshimeru, tsitktseshimern. 
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ル . B. The verb imashimeru, “to warn,” is an interesting example 
of this method of formation. For}though now current as a transitive 
verb, it is evidently nothing more than the old causative of inzz, “to 
shun.” When you warn a man of a thing, you naturally cause him 
to shun it. 


{ 327. All causatives are conjugated according to the paradigm 
of the second conjugation (p. 156) and are, like other verbs, 
susceptible of the passive voice, thus : | 


shiraserareru, ‘‘to be caused to know,” ze, to be 
informed. ” 

fabesaserareru, ‘‘to be caused to eat,” ze, “to be fed.” 

abisaserareru, ‘‘to be caused to bathe.” 


In practice, however, these complicated forms are rarely 
employed. 


4 328. The Japanese causative includes several shades o 
meaning. Thus soshiraesaseru, the causative of koshiraeru 
to prepare,” must be rendered sometimes by ‘‘ to cause to 
prepare” or ‘‘to make....prepare,” sometimes by ‘‘to 
allow to prepare” or ‘‘to let....prepare.” The funda- 
mental idea of the causative is that while the action is 
actually performed by one person, the question as to 
whether it shall be performed at all is in some way or other 
decided by another person. 


NV. B. Ina few exceptional cases the causation is purely imaginary. 
For instance, you hope it will not rain to-morrow, and you say Myoniché 
Surasctaku nai, lit. “ (I) do not wish to cause (it) to rain to-morrow.” 


4 329. In causative constructions, the noun standing for the 
person who is made to perform the action is marked by the 
postposition #, and the noun standing for the person or 
thing the action is performed upon is marked by the 
postposition zo. 
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2 を wo uckt-ya nti ( ‘* Please make the 
Chrysanthemums (accus.), gardener by,| gardener plant out the 
sugu ni uesashile kudasat. \ chrysanthemums at 
tumedtately eausing-to-plant condescend. once. ” 
Darku wo yonde, 

Carpenter (accus.)  having-called,| ‘‘ It will be as well to. 
Juisugo na tokoro wo \send for the carpenter, 
inconventent place — (accus.)('and get him to repair 

naosaseru gat, the broken places.” 
to-cause-to-repair (nom.) (ts) good. 


Ima = kosittkat 77 —s tt-tstthete, 


Now coolie to commanding, ce Vou had better telt 
niua no  S の 2 *° wo saseru ; 
the coolie to come 
garden ’s cleansing (accus.) to-cause-to-do and 


a の sweep up the garden.” 


(mant.) (15) good. 


At-last liquor even to-be-caused-{end by his getting 
rareru 7 の desho yo! }bullied into treating 


Tsumart sake demo fkawase-\ “IE tell you it will 
to buy アプ CC を will-probably-be, oh! the other fellow to 

(Example of passive of causative from liquor.” 
the " Botan-Daro.”) QHOr. 


Henji wo hkaite iru kara, \ 


Answer (accus.) writing am because, Please tell the 
ZS427 no mono wo maltashile messenger to wait 
ntessage ’s person (accus.) causing-to-wait(While I write an 
kudasat. answer.” 
ctndescend. 


NV. B. The gerunds wesashite and matashite should, strictly speak- 

~ ing, be xesasete and matasete, according to the paradigm of the second 

conjugation to which all causative verbs belong. But it is very usual 

in ordinary conversation thus to make the gerund of such caysative verbs 
follow the analogy of the first conjugation. 


{ 330. Do not confound transitive verbs of the first conjuga- 

_ tion whose stem happens to end in s, such as dasz, “to 

put outside,” “to send out ;” Aayasu, ‘‘to grow” (trans. ), 
with causative verbs of the second conjugation, thus : 
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Detagaite | ira = kara, 
Wishing-to-go-out is because, “ 
chin wo dashite yatte |, rhe tt pug wants 
pug (acctus.) putting-outside sending let ら or ; SO please 
hudasat. {let it out. 
condescend. 


Moto kara ima no yo 
Crigin from, now ’s fashion “Did = (the Japan- 
nt hige wo  hayashite ima-\ese) formerly grow 
tn, beard (accts.) growing were|mustaches, as they do 
shita ka P now?” 
? 

和 1 331. It is true that we have been obliged to use the causa- 
tive word ‘‘let” in rendering the first of these sentences 
into English, and that we might just as well have used it 
in the second. Nevertheless the distinction has some 
importance in Japanese. It would be a great mistake to 
confound fasu, ‘‘to lend,” with Rarisaseru, ‘‘to cause to 
borrow,” just as it would be a great mistake to confound 
fateru, ‘‘to set up,” with /a/aseru (from /afsu), ‘‘to cause 
to stand up.” In the case of “ lending” and ‘‘causing to 
borrow,” the difference is quite clear even in our English 
idiom. In Japanese it is so in all cases. Thus, eZ 
means to stand some dead object up, orto ‘‘set up” as 
king some puppet with no will ofhis own. Zaéaseru, on 
the other hand, implies that the person who is caused to 
stand up is an agent possessed of independent volition. ~ 
Tatesaseru, the causative of éeferu, “to set up,” would 
Mean to cause another to set a third person up. ‘To take 
‘another instance, の ヶ の 5 を means to ‘‘lower,” i.e, ‘to 
launch,” a vessel into the water, while orisaseru (causative 
of oriru, ‘‘to descend”) would be used, let us say, of 
making a person descend the side of a ravine on his own 
feet. 
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{ 332. Though scrupulous with regard to the above point, the 
Japanese are less careful than ourselves to distinguish the caus- 
ative from the ordinary active idiom. Thus, where we 
should say ‘‘I am going to Aave my hair cut,” they prefer to 
say simply Kam: hasamz? ni® thimasi', lit. ‘‘(1) go‘ to® cu 
(my) hair.” Even in English, however, we often violate 
logical exactness in precisely the same way. Thus we 
are apt to say that we are building a house, when what 
we really mean is that we are having one built for us by an 
architect, who himself causes it to be built by the masons. 

XN. B. The causative occurs idiomatically in a few cases where 
European usage goes quite a different way. ‘Thus, “Such and such a 
Chinese character is read so and so”’ is in Japanese Nant-nani no 7i wo 
nani-nant to yomasemasi, with the causative representing our passive, 
The idea is of course that the literary authorities induce the world at 
large to pronounce the character in such or such a way. The phrase 
Kirashimashile gozaimasé (from iru, “to cut’’), used by tradesmen 
to signify that they are “out” of an article, is a still more curious 
instance. 

7 333. Observe that though Japanese, as stated in ( 327, 
p. 213, has passive forms of the causative, it has no causative 
forms of the passive. It never uses such idioms as the 
English ‘‘ to cause to be arrested,” ‘‘ to cause to be altered,” 
etc., but always employs the corresponding active instead, 
thus : 


Mithon wo motte kosa-\ We will let some 
Sample (accus) carrying hav-|samples be brought, and 
shite, sédan then consult about the 
ing-caused-to-come, consultation |matter.” More lit. “We will 
tlashimasho. cause (some one) to bring some 
(we) wil-ldo. samples,” ete. 


This is but an additional illustration of the marked pre- 
ference which the Japanese language has for the active over 
the passive voice. 
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N. B. Note in passing how motte kuru, “to bring,” becomes motte 
kosaseru, “to cause to bring,” the second verb Aurs alone suffering a 
change of form. All such cases are treated in the same manner. 
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和 334. Many complex. verbal ideas are expressed in Japanese 
by means of compound verbs, which replace the preposi- 
tional verbs of European languages, and sometimes cor- 
respond to whole phrases, thus :— 

tobi-agaru, lit, ‘‘jump-ascend,” i.e, ‘‘to ascend by jump- 
ing,” ‘‘to jump up.” 

tobi-komu, lit. ‘‘jump-enter,” i.e, ‘‘ to enter by jumping,” 
‘to jump in.” 

tobt-kosu, ‘‘to cross by jumping,” i.e, ‘‘to jump across.” 

kirt-korosu, ‘‘to kill by cutting,” i.e., ‘‘to cut to death.” 

buchi-korosu, ‘‘to kill by beating,” i.e., ‘‘to beat to death.” 

buchi-taosu, ‘‘to prostrate by beating,” i.e, ‘‘to knock 
down.” 

mi-mawaru, ‘‘to go round by looking,” i.e, ‘‘to look 
round,” 

mt-olosu, ‘‘to drop in looking,” i.e., “to overlook.” 

mi-sokonau, ‘‘to mistake in looking,” i.e., ‘‘to see wrong.” 

kikt-sokonau, ‘‘to mistake in hearing,” i.e., ‘‘ to hear wrong.” 

shini-sokonau, ‘‘to mistake in dying,” i.e., ‘‘barely to 
escape death.” 

wake-ataeru, ‘‘ to divide and give,” i.e., ‘‘ to give in shares.” 


{ 335. The following are further examples chosen from among 
many scores of those in commonest use : 


de-au, ‘‘to meet by going out,” i.e, ‘to meet out of 
doors,” ‘‘ to encounter.” 

deki-agaru, ‘‘to forthcome and rise,” i.e., “to be com- 
pleted.” 
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megurt-au, ‘‘to meet by going round,” i.e., ‘‘to come 
across after many adventures.” 


mt-isiikeru, ‘to fix by seeing,” i.e., “to notice.” 


mosht-awaseru, **to cause to meet by saying,” i.e., ‘‘to 
arrange beforehand. ” dwasers ig the causative of am) 
nori okureru, ‘‘to be late in riding,” i.e., “to be too 


late” (for the train, etc.). 


omot-dasu, ‘‘to put outside by thinking,” ie, “to call 
to mind.” 


toki-akasu, ‘‘to loosen and clear,” i.e., “to explain.” 


tstthi-alaru, ‘‘to reach by striking,” i¢., “to strike 
against,” ‘‘to come to the end” (ofa street). 


uke-au, “to meet by receiving,” i.e., ‘‘to guarantee.” 


uke-toru, ‘‘to take by receiving,” i.e, “to take delivery 
of.” 


urt-sabaku, *‘to manage by selling,” i.e., ‘‘to sell off.” 


{| 336. Some verbs recur with special frequency in the 
character of second member of a compound; thus (to. 
mention only three or four) : 


Dasu denotes the action of coming out, taking out, or 
beginning, as in fashiri-dasu, ‘‘to run out;” /ort-dasu, 
to take out; ” naki-dasu, ‘‘to begin to cry.” 

NV. B&B. Dasu is properly a transitive verb, corresponding to the 
intransitive deru, “to come out.” Its intransitive use in such com- 
pounds as hashtri-dasu is therefore somewhat anomalous, but it is 
sanctioned by usage. 

Kakaru shows that the action denoted by the chief 
verb is about to commence, or else that it is accidental, 
as in naort-kakaru, ‘‘to be on the road to recovery;” 
tort-kakaru, ‘‘to happen to pass by.” 
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Kakeru, generally shows that the action has been begun 
and then abandoned, as in shi-kakeru, ‘‘to leave half done ;” 
hanashi-kakeru, ‘‘to break off in the middle of saying some- 
thing.” 


Kiru, “to cut,” indicates totality, as in fai-kiru, ‘to 
purchase the whole” (of a consignment, etc.); Aari-hiru, 
“7to hire the whole” (of a house, etc.) ; sime-kiru, ‘‘to 
close up ’ (e.g. 2 room undergoing repairs). 


> 


Komu corresponds to the English word “in,” as in 6 の - 
komu, ‘‘to jump in;” /urt-komu, ‘‘to come in” (said of 
rain Or snow coming into the house). 

On the other hand, foru, “to take,” is used in number- 
less compounds as their firs/ member, with but little in- 
dependent meaning. Thus, /ort-atsitkau, the same as aisitkau,” 
to manage;” /ori-kaeru, the same as kaeru, “to change,” 
“7tO exchange ;” Jfort-shiraberu, ‘‘to investigate.” The 
prefix seems to make the signification of the second verb a 
little more precise. 


1 337. Occasionally three verbs are compounded together, 
as mosht-age-kaneru, a very respectful way of expressing ‘‘ to 
hesitate to say.” It is compounded of médsu, ‘‘to say;” 
ageru, ‘‘to lift up;” and kaneru, “to be unable.” 


{ 338. Compound verbs, like simple ones, are susceptible of 
taking the negative, passive, potential, and causative suffixes, 
as: 


buchi-taosanakatla, ‘‘ did not knock dnown;” 
buchi-taosenakatla, ‘“‘ could not knock down; ” 
buchi-taosarete, ‘*being knocked down; ” 
bucht-laosaseru, “to cause to knock down; ” 

all from the verb duchz-laosu, ‘‘to knock down.” 
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4 339. As illustrated in the examples we have given, the first 
member of a compound verb is put in the indefinite form, 
while the second member alone is conjugated through the 
various moods and tenses. The first member generally 
stands in an adverbial relation to the second. Thus in 
buchi-korosu, “tO beat to death,” the first member duchi 
shows the manner of action of the second member korosu. 
In some few cases, however, the signification of the two 
members of the compound is co-ordinated, for instance in 
thi-Raeru, ‘‘to go and come back again.” 

J 340. The Japanese language make such lavish use of 
compound verbs that it is essential for him who would speak 
idiomatically to get into the habit of employing them in 
preference to simple verbs wherever possible. Here are a 
few examples of their use :— 


‘‘It has just occurred 
to me.” 


Filo omot-dashimashita. 
Suddenly _ think-have-put-ovd. 


‘Oh! Ihave made a 
mistake (in writing).” 


You have heard 
wrong.” 


Aa! kaki-sokonatmashita., 
Ah! ewritte-have-mistaken. 


Kiki-sokonat desit. 
Hear-mistake (2?) is. 


Chodo walakiushi ga | 


“‘T was just on the 


Just I (7 の が 2 ) ; n 
de-kakeru fokoro deshila, {point of going out. 
go-out place was. 
T'stthai ga tht-chigat om 
Messengers 。 (7 の が.)  go-differ The two messengers 
narimashita, crossed each other. 
became. 
Kono uchit kara, it “JT will select. the 
This inside from, good ones \bect from among 
? の の eri-dashimash*. \th ese.” 
{accus.) choose-will-put-out. ° 
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Furt-dashile kila 
Fall-beginning has-come As it has come on 
kara, dert の wo to rain, I think I will 


because, going-out action  (accus.) 
mi-awasemashd. 
see-will-probably-cause-to-meet. 


put off my walk.” 


72 76z zz- 人 6 ん ez — koto 


Still one say-fix thing} ‘*T have another 
ga aru kara, ima  n0lorder to give to the 
lac! ha js eons nove i. messenger who has 
sitet aan) ym” [Just started off; so 

39 と 24 が ・ = ° うぅ 

hayashile hudasat. please call him back. 


having-given-back condescend. 


NV. B. With regard to the gerund ayashite in this last example, 
observe that the verb is properly gzyz (compare kaeru, “ to go back ”); 
but the corruption Zayas is in common colloquial use. 


THE EQUIVALENTS OF THE VERB ‘‘TO BE.” 


-| 341. The student who is perplexed by the variety of man- 
ners in which the Japanese language expresses the sense of 
our substantive verb “to be,” should note the following 
remarks : 一 - 


Aru, alla, aro, etc., except in the case to be mentioned 
in the next paragraph, mean properly ‘‘there is,” ‘‘ there 
was,” ‘‘there perhaps will be,” but are often best translated by 
“T (you, etc.) have,” ‘‘had,” ‘‘shall have,” the Japanese 
nominative becoming the English objective case, as: 


Kane ga aru. 


coy ) ” 
Money (mom.) (there)is. 1 I have some money. 


By the addition of mast, as arimasi, arimashila, arimashd, 
the expression is made more polite. Gozatmasi, gozaimashita, 
gozaimashé (conf. & 27C, p. t71) are more honorific still, 
but the signification is exactly the same. 
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FT 342. However aru, arimasit, gozaimasi signify simply “to 
be” (not ‘‘there is”) when construed with a gerund, as 
illustrated in | 293. Gozaimasit also means simply “to be” 
when construed with an adjective, as 

Kono mizu wa, tathen ni kari 
This water as-for, awfully ught “ This water iS 
gozaimasis, deliciously soft,” 
(it) te. 
The certain present tense of aru and of arimasi is rarely, 
if ever, thus used with the z or 6 form of adjectives (see p. 
120 and pp. 124—5), as the adjective includes in itself the 
idea of the verb ‘‘to be.” Thus the less polite equivalent of 
the above sentence would be simply Kono mizu wa, fathen ni 
karui, In the other tenses, however, the verb aru appears 
as an agglutinated suffix, as explained in | 186 (pp. 128—9), 
and there exemplified in a paradigm ; thus karukatta, “ was 
light ;” saruker3, ‘‘is or will probably be light,” ete. 


7 343. De aru, de atta, de aro, etc. (familiar),—De arimasi,, 
de arimashila, de arimasho, etc. (rather polite),—De gozatmasi,, 
de gozaimashita, de gozaimasho, etc. (truly polite), are the 
simple verb ‘‘to be” without ‘‘ there,”—that is to say, they 
mean ‘‘I am,” ‘‘he, she, or it it is,” ‘‘ we are,” “you are,” 
‘‘they are,” and so on through all the other tenses. Da is 
a corruption of de aru; data and dard are corruptions of de 
alla and de aro, with which they exactly agree in meaning. 
(Conf. end of J 88, p. 64.) These forms might with 
propriety be written da, dava, and dard, in order the more 
clearly to mark their composite origin. 


Kore wa nan de aru What is this?” 
This as-for, what is (i/) 2? ) (More often, Kore wa nan da?) 


Uso de gozaimasho. 


66 HE < ・ 2 
Lie probably-ts. } It is probably a lie. 
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Tokaido kara mawatte ila hi ‘« Though you 

Tikatdj by, turning went side| mightn’t think so, it 
ga kaeile toku daro. will probably be 
(10m.)contrariwise profit will-probubly-be.| shorter to go round 
(politely, de gozatmashd.) by the Tdkaid6.” 

344. Dest, deshita, and desho have the same signification 

respectively as de gozaimasi, de gozaimashifa, and de gozat- 
masho, of which they are contractions. Thus the second 
and third examples in the preceding paragragh might 
equally well read thus : 

Uso desho. 


Tokaido kara mawatie itta ho ga kaetle toku desho. 


@ 345. Jru (3rd. conj., stem 2) and oru (1st. conj., stem. or2) 
signify properly ‘‘ to dwell,” hence “to live,” ‘‘ to be” (in 
a certain place). Their chief use is as auxiliaries (see 
J 294), in which function they are now often employed in 
speaking of inaminate things, notwithstanding their original 
signification, which would seem to limit their application to 
living creatures. 

NV. B. The use of tru for animate beings and ers for inanimate still, 
however, maintains itself in many idioms, Notice, for instance, the 
difference between tmasz or orimasi, “he is there” (or here), “and 
arimasit, “it is there” (or here), “there is some.”’ 

7 346. /rassharu and の tde nasaru are honorific synonyms of 
iru, “to be,” and of several other verbs, as will be shown 
in J 405. 

J 347. 7a, asaverb, is not heard from the lips of ‘T6kyd 
speakers. But in the Colloquial of Kydto, in the lanyuage 
of the stage, and frequently in printed Colloquial (co-called), 
it takes the place of da. It must not be confounded with 

_ Ja, the Toky6 contracted form of the two postpositions de 
wa, as in Kore ja nat for Kore de wa nai, ‘It is not this.” 


(Conf. J 89, p. 64.) 
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{ 348. Naru, ‘to be,” not to be confounded with warz, ‘‘ to 
become,” belongs almost entirely to the Written Language. 
We still find, however, in common use the form zarada 
explained on p. 185, and such expressions as tsoganakereba’ 
narimasen’, lit. ‘‘ it-is-not? (i.e., it won’t do) if-one-hurries- 
not” i.e, ‘‘ you must make haste ;” also occasionally the 
‘‘conclusive present*” zarz, used to separate the various 
items of an enumeration, and hence coming to correspond 
to our conjunction “ or :” 


loka nart, hatstka nari. 


less iit. “ten days ora 
Ten-days is, twenty-days is. } 


‘« Ten or twenty days ;” 
fortnight.” 


{ 349. Suru, properly “to do,” sometimes passes over into 
the sense of ‘‘to be.” See {F356 and 357. 


THE VERB Suru, 


和 1 350. No verb recurs more constantly in Japanese than the 
irregular verb suru, the paradigm of which has been given 
on p. 159, and whose primary signification is “to do,” 
‘‘to make,” the French faire. Sometimes it stands inde- 
pendently in its proper sense of doing or making, the noun 
governed by it taking the accusative postposition wo, as 
usual with transitive verbs, thus : 


Lkiisa wo suru, 7 To make war.” 
Shitaku wo suru. 7 To make preparations,” 
Ryort wo suru. 7 To cook” (faire la cuisine). 


‘*'To make obstruction,” ze., 
‘to be in the way.” 


TO make imitation,” to 


Mane wo suru. imitate,” also simply fo ‘“to 
do ’’ (something bad). 


Jama wo suru. 


* One form of the present tense is so termed in the Written Language. 
Conf. 177, p. 121. 
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~ ay ‘‘Having done so;” “and 
SO shite. 1 then.” 
Omae do shimasit P 7 What are you doing ?” 
(famil.) 


Compare also such adjectival and adverbial expressions 
as chan' の? shifa®, lit. ‘‘did® that? quiet,” ie., simply 
7 quiet ;” sube-sube' shite’, lit. ‘ having-done? smooth’,” i.e., 
simply “smoothly.” (Chan and sube-sube are onomatopes. ) 


7 35t. More often szru sinks into being a mere suffix serving 


to verbalise nouns. Of verbs thus formed, the modern 
language contains an enormous number. The following 
are a few specimens : 


aisuru, ‘* to love ;” from az, ** love,” ee 
chakisuru, ‘‘ to arrive ;” っ Chaka, ‘‘ arrival,” < g 
hisuru, to compare ;” ,, が ‘* comparison.” ze 
jisurt, ‘‘to refuse ;” =, 7, ‘* refusal.” 3 & 
hessuru, ‘‘todecide;” ,, hefsu, ‘‘ decision.” te 
Sassuru,  ‘*to guess ;” », Salsu, ‘a guess.” a 
@ 
anshin suru, ‘*‘to feel at ease ;” from anshin, | 7 he sasy 
eart. 
choat suru, “(to love ;” っ choat, ©“ love.” 


‘* to be(come) hai ‘¢ civilisa- 
civilised ;” 3 ? tion.” 
kenkwa suru, ‘to quarrel ;” kenkwa, ‘‘a quarrel.” 
2 3 3? 


_ ops 、 。 、 ro, ‘* prison,” and shz, 
roshi suru, ‘*to die in prison ;”,, i oP death ウー , 


katkwa suru, 


lochaku suru, ‘to arrive ;” っ vochaku, ‘* arrival.” 


NV. 8B. It seems to have become usual among transliterators to 
attach sus to the preceding noun (e.g. aisuru, chakusure#) when this 
noun consists of a single Chinese character, and to write it separately 
(e.g. anshin suru, chéat suru) when the noun consists of two Chinese 
characters. There is nothing to object to in this practically convenient 
distinction. 
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{ 352. When the noun is a monosyllable, the verb formed 
from it by means of suru is sometimes treated as if it 
belonged to the first regular conjugation, thus jesanaz, ‘‘ he 
does not refuse” (as if from j:sw), instead of/zsZzz27. But 
this is incorrect and somewhat vulgar. 


4 353. When the noun isa monosyllable ending in, suru 
generally changes to guru in the Written Language, and 
thence to yuvu in Colloquial speech, this jzru being con- 
jugated regularly according to the paradigm ‘of the third 
conjugation. The same thing sometimes happens even 
when the final letter is not ぁみ, thus: 


anjiru, ‘‘to be anxious ;” from az, ‘‘ opinion.” »Z 
Ojiru, ‘‘tocorrespond;” ,, の  ‘‘ correspond- g eg 

ence.” "8 
ronjiru, ‘‘to argue ;” 5, ron, ‘‘ argument.” 
sonjiru, ‘to be injured ; 5, son, “injury.” 


{ 354. The examples given in FY 351—3 are all Chinese 
words. Swurz is less frequently attached to words of native 
Japanese origin. The following and several others are, 
however, 1n common use : 


agari-sagart suru, “‘to go up and down;;” from the 
indefinite forms (used substantively) of agaru, “to ascend,” 
and sagaru, ‘‘ to descend.” 

ne-gaert suru, ‘‘to turnin bed ;” from meru, ‘to lie,” 
7 to sleep,” and kaeru, ‘‘ to exchange.” 

khega suru, ‘‘ta be wounded ;” from sega, ‘‘a wound.” 


4 355. There are a few instances of zuru or sire (for suru) 
being agglutinated to an adjective stem, as : 


karonjiru, ‘‘ to think lightly of ;” from karui,* “light.” 


* Karoki, karoshi in the Written Language, whence the o of 
karonjiru. 
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omonjiru, ‘*to esteem ;” from omoi, ‘‘ heavy.” 


But these words sound bookish, and are not much used 
in genuine Colloquial. 


J 356. Just as in French the expression faire chaud does not 
mean ‘‘to make hot,” but “to be hot,” so also in Japan- 
ese the verb resulting from the combination of suru with 
anoun is not necessarily a transitive verb. It may in- 
deed be transitive; but sometimes it is intransitive, and 
sometimes it corresponds to an English passive, as variously 
illustrated in the examples given in the preceding paragraphs. 
In a few cases, e.g., shdjiru (for shosuru), “to produce” or 
‘to be produced,” it has a double acceptation. Usage is 
the sole arbiter in each instance. When usage sanctions the 
transitive use, then the corresponding passive is obtained by 
substituting for suru its passive serareru or sareru, thus: 
atsurtu, ‘to love;”  aiserareru, to be loved.” 


> . ce 
chochaku suru, ‘‘to thrash; ” chochaku sera | to get 3 


rert, thrashing.” 
, “ eo, “7tO be es- 
の ZZ の 2/2 ケ Z,。 to esteem : omonpirareru, teemed.” 


{| 357. Sometimes suru, when used independently, takes ga 
instead of wo. It then signifies ‘‘to be,” as in 
Oto ga suru, ‘‘ There is a noise.” 
Zutsi ga suru, ‘‘There is a headache,” ie, “I havea 
headache,” 


4 358. Construed with the particle /o, suru means “to be 
about to,” thus: 
7 が 2 to shite, ‘‘ Being about to go.” 
Construed with the particle 2, suru forms an idiom 
which the following sentence may serve to illustrate : 


Kaelte kara no koto ni shiyo, { ‘‘1 will leave it til 
Having-returned after s’ thing towill-do. | after my return. 
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VERBS LIABLE TO BE MISTAKEN FOR EACH OTHER. 


J 359. Foreign students of Japanese are often naturally per- 
plexed by the fact that the stems of many verbs of the Ist. 
conjugation end in r, while two of the ‘‘bases” (the cer- 
tain present and the conditional base) of verbs of the 2nd. 
and 3rd. conjugations always contain an r, For instance, 
is shaberu, ‘‘ to chatter,” of the 1st, conjugation or of the 
2nd.? It is of the rst., because the stem is shader, the 
indefinite form shkaderz, and the negative base shkabera. On 
the other hand, ésuwmeru, ‘‘to pack,” is of the 2nd. con- 
jugation, the lctter 7 belonging in this case, not to the stem, 
but to the termination. Similarly chir-u, “to fall” (like 
faded flowers), is of the Ist. conjugation, while zz-ru, ‘to 
boil,” is of the grd. Especially perplexing are such pairs 
of verbs as 2e-z (1st. conj.), ‘‘to diminish,” and 4e-v (and. 
conj.), “to pass through”; 4ir-u (1st. conj.), ‘‘to cut,” and 
kt-ru (3rd. conj.), ‘‘to wear.” Neither is it easy at first 
sight to distinguish correctly all the forms of, say, sodomar-u, 
the intransitive verb “to stop,” from those of sodome-ru, the 
corresponding transitive verb ‘‘to stop.” Practice and the 
dictionary are the only guides in this matter. 


J 360. The comparative paradigm on the opposite page will 
serve to illustrate the differences obtaining, in the various 
moods and tenses, between pairs or sets of like-sounding 
verbs, such as those above-mentioned. The three verbs 
given are all in daily Colloquial use. They are: 

iru, Ist. conj., stem 27; ‘‘to goin,” used chiefly in the 
sense of ‘‘to be useful,” and in the phrase &7 nz iru, to 
go into one’s mind,” i.e., “to be agreeable to one.” 


treru, 2nd. conj., stem 27; ‘‘ to put in.” 


tru, 3rd. conj., stem 7; ‘‘to dwell,” to be.” 
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2 ク 2 ap 301943 ) ap oun 
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The resemblance of these two to 


VERBS LIABLE TO BE CONFOUNDED. 


fru, ‘‘to goin,” and ireru, ‘‘to put in,” are related to 
each other as respectively the intransitive and transitive 


forms of the same verb. 


iru, ‘to be,” is merely fortuitous. 


punias) 
quasarg 3ATSSSOuUO づ 
jseg TuOI1DuO つ 
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VERBS USED AS OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH. 


{ 362. Some few verbs, mostly in the gerundial form, are 
used as postpositions, e.g., 
motte, ‘‘ with,” ‘‘by means of;” from mo/su, ‘‘to hold.” 
ni yolte, ‘‘owing to;” from yoru, ‘to rely.” 
{ 363. Others correspond to English adverbs, adverbial 
phrases, or conjunctions, thus : 
amart, ‘‘too (much) ;” indef. form of amaru, ‘‘ to exceed.” 


hajimete, ‘‘for the first time,” ) gerund of hajimeru, ‘‘to 
“never before.” begin” (trans. ). 


haette, ‘‘ contrary to what one might expect;” gerund of 
kaeru, ‘‘to return” (intrans.). 


hirt (vulg. Akers), used as a suffix meaning “only,” e.g. 
sore-kirt, ‘‘only that;” indef. form of kiru, to cut.” 


nokorazu, ‘‘ without excep- ) negative gerund of xokoru, 
tion,” “all.” ‘€to remain.” 


sayo nara, ‘‘ good-bye,” lit. ” if ea nara(ba), condition- 
be so (we shall meet again). "1 al of aru, ‘‘to be.” 

semete, ‘‘at least,” ‘‘at most; ” gerund of semeru, to ‘‘ treat 
with rigour.” 

shite, ‘‘urgently ;” gerund of shuru, ‘‘to urge.” 


gerund of suderu, ‘‘to 
unite in one.” 


fatoeba, ‘‘ for instance ;” condit. of ¢a/oeru, ‘‘ to compare.” 


subete, “altogether,” “all.” | 


{ 364. The present tense is in some few cases doubled and 
used adverbially, thus : 
kaesu-gaesu, ‘‘over and over again; ” from kaesu, ‘‘to 
send back.” 
{| 365. It has already been shown in pp. 140—1 how Japanese 
verbs, and phrases formed from verbs, frequently rep lace 
the adjectives of European languages. 


CHAPTER X. 
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THE ADVERB, INTERJECTION, AND CONJUNCTION. 


SPECIAL PHRASEOLOGY. 


{ 366. Japanese has few ifany true adverbs. Almost all the 
words corresponding to our adverbs prove, on examination, 
to be stragglers from the other parts of speech. It will, 
however, afford some insight into the nature of the language, 
and be practically useful to students, to glance at the various 
expedients by which the necessity for adverbs is obviated. 


{| 367. The indefinite forms in ku of adjectives are used 
adverbially, and correspond for the most part to English 
adverbs in ‘‘ly,” although, as has been explained in J 
180—181 (pp. 122—4), such is not their original force, 
nor indeed their invariable force even at the present day :— 


Zosa naku dekimasi. ‘It can easily be 
Difficulty not-being, (it)forthcomes. | done.” 


Afarashiku tsttkurimashita. ‘It has been newly 
Newly have-made. built.” 

Kitanarashiku’ miemasit’. ‘* It looks? dirt(il)y’. 

NV. B. Some few adjectives are no longer used colloquially, except 
in the & form corresponding to our adverbs, eg., Aotogotoku, “ al- 
together ;” mattake, “ quite.” 

1 368. Japanese nouns often correspond to European adverbs, 
e.g., kon-nichi, lit. ‘‘this day,” i.e., ‘‘ to-day ;” s#-dun, lit. 
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‘‘ten parts,” ie, ‘‘plenty,” ‘‘exceedingly ;” 6-hata, lit. 
7 great side,” i.e., ‘‘ mostly ;” ho-ko, lit. ‘‘this” (1st. 40), 
7place (and. fo), i.e, “here.” (Conf. J 64, p. 45.) 
Words of this class retain their substantive character so com- 
pletely that the equivalents of such particles as ‘‘ of,” ‘‘ at,” 
‘* from,” etc.,—in fact the postpositions,—can be construed 
with them as readily as with any other substantives, thus : 


Doko made の ide nmi 
Where till, honourable extt to| ‘‘How far are you 
. ン * ” 
narimasi P going ? 
becomes ? 
Asitko kara sakt wa, Jt) «Jt is no distance on 


There fs om, front as-for,im-|\from there to the next 
kt a e 1 33 
est place. 

mediately is. 


Ltsumo no kimono de yoroshit. 


Always of clothes by (25) good. will do. 


(Said to one's own servant.) 


7 My ordinary clothes 


Alo de koko wo S の 2 Please clean this 
After by, here (accus.) cleaning lrOom afterwards.” 
shite kudasai. (Said to the servant ata 
dotng condescend. hotel.) 
Sonna 72 sawaya 
So as-for-making-a-row,| ‘‘I say! you mustn’t 
- thkenat yol make such a row.” 


is-no-go, oh ! 
J 369. Some nouns receive an adverbial tinge by means of 
reduplication, as : 
ho-b6, ‘‘ everywhere ;” from 40, ‘‘ side,” ‘‘ direction,” 


naka-naka, ‘‘ very,” ‘‘ more than you might think ;” from 
naka, ‘‘ inside,” 


fabi-tabi, ‘‘ often ;” from /adi, ‘‘a time” (une ors). 
loki-dokt, ‘‘ sometimes ;” from の を ‘‘ time” (le ¢emps). 


tokoro-dokoro, ‘here and there ;” from tokoro, ‘‘a place.” 


1 


q 
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370. There are also many words which are nouns 
etymologically speaking, but which are always or almost 
always used as adverbs, and which mostly take the post- 
position mz, as suki or jtki nmi, ‘‘immediately :” sude ni, 
‘‘already ;” sugu or sugu ni, ‘‘ directly.” 

371. Phonetic decay has considerably altered some of 
these words in their passage from other parts of speech to 
the state of adverbs, Thus dé? ‘‘how?” is a corruption 
of dono yor “what manner?” Similarly 40, ‘‘in this 


“way,” ‘‘thus;” sd or sayd, “in that way; and @, ‘‘in 


1 


1 


.) 


? 


that way,” are derived from fono yd, sono yo, and ano yo 
respectively. 

372. Many words which we are obliged to translate by 
adverbs or adverbial phrases are the gerunds of verbs, as 
explained in 94] 362 一 3 (p. 230). How truly words of 
this class retain their verbal force even at the present day, 
may be seen from the use of such phrases as hifort' mo’ 
nokorazu®, ‘*all without exception,” lit. ‘* even? one-person! 
remaining-not® (behind).” 


373. The following are some of the chief Japanese words 


corresponding to our adverbs, not already mentioned in 
this chapter. More will be found in the paradigm on p. §2. 


bakart, ‘‘ about,” ‘‘ only.” wsudemo, ‘‘ always ;” with a 
chi(£)io, ea little.” _ megative verb, “ never.” 
cholto, ¢ «. slightly.” ma, ‘‘ quite” (always com- 
chouo, bined with the following 
dake, ‘‘only,” ‘‘ about,” adjective, whose initial 
‘fas....as.” consonant is doubled, as 
hanahada, ‘‘ very.” makkurat, ‘‘ pitch-dark,” 


haga の how の from kuraz, ‘‘ dark.’’) 


thu bun ka, *‘ rather,” ‘“‘more mada, ‘‘ still ;” with a nega- 
or Jess.” tive verb, ‘“ not yet.” 
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mata, ‘‘ again.” 

mazu, ‘‘in the first place,” 
7 welll (In this sense 
often abbrev. to ma.) 


mo, ‘‘already;” with a 
negative verb, ‘“no more,” 

motto, ‘‘more” (adverb). 

naru-iake, ‘‘as....aS possi- 
ble ;” ‘‘ if possible. ” 

naze P ‘* why ?” 

sate, ** well!” 

sz を os ‘<a little.” 

fada (vulgarly and empha- 
tically /a#/a), ‘‘ merely,” 
“ nothing but.” 

fadaima, ‘‘immediately” 
(from jada and ma, 
‘“now.”) 
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fatso, ‘‘ much,” ‘‘ very.” 
takiisan, same as /a230. 


tokhoro de, “thereupon,” 
‘Sand so.” 


tokoro ga, ‘‘ nevertheless,” . 
“still.” 


yahart (emphatically yep- 
pari), ‘ also.” 


yohodo (emphatically yop- 
podo), ‘‘ very.” 

sehi, ‘‘ positively’ (from 
Chinese ze, ‘‘ good,” and 
ft, ‘‘bad,” like our phrase 
“7 for better for worse”). 


zutbun, ‘‘a good deal,” 
‘* pretty ” (as in ‘‘ pretty 
tired ”). 


4. B, Avoid, as much as possible, the Japanese equivalents for 
“very” and “a little,’ as the Japanese rarely employ them. 

J 374. It may seen strange that the foregoing list should 
contain no equivalent for our adverbs of affirmation and 
negation, ‘‘yes” and ‘‘no.” The reason is that there are 
no words exactly corresponding to our ‘‘ yes” and ‘‘no’ 
in Japanese. There exists, it is true, a word ze which 
means ‘‘no;” but it is little used, except when the denial 
is emphatic. The word he/ 4g/ or hai/ which may 
sometimes be translated by “ yes,” is properly an interjection 
used to show that one has heard and understood what has 
been said to one. It does not generally imply assent to a 
Statement. Thus, when a tea-house girl is called, she 
will cry out 42/ simply to show that she is coming. 

Instead of ‘‘ yes,” the Japanese say ‘‘ that! is? so,” s の 
da*, more politely sé desi, still more politely sayo de gozat- 
masé. Similarly for ‘‘no” they say ‘‘ that is not so,” soja 
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nai, politely sayd de gozaimasen. Or else they repeat the 
verb of the question, thus : 


‘Do you under- 


Honourable understanding to has- 
stand >” 


mashita ka ( For use of past tone’) 


O wakart ni nari- 
become 9 \here, conf. { 274, p. 176. | 


Wakarimashita. | ‘* Ves,” 
Have-understood. ・ 


Wakarimasen. | “No.” 
Understand-not. 


O ide ni narimasit ka P | Ts he coming ?” 
Honourable exit to becomes ? 


〇 の の de gozaimasi, | < Yes,” 
So (32) is. 
XN. B. In familiar intercourse, sayo de gozaimasit is often abbreviated 
to the single word sayd.—Some speakers use the word zkanimo for 
“yes ;” but this is decidedly old-fashioned. 


7 375. The Japanese have a habit, which generally proves 
irritating to foreigners, of answering one question by 
another, especially in cases where a European would 
simply say that he did not know. Thus: 


O 4Z の 7 nt narimashila ka P( (Have they come 
Honourable return to has-become ? home 2?” 


Tkaga de gozaimasii ka P 7 How is it?’ ze, ‘I 
How te ? (don’t know.” 

7 376. Japanese idiom differs from ours with respect 
to the answer given to a negative interrogation. The 
following examples will serve to illustrate the difference, 
which must be constantly borne in mind if grave misunder- 
standings are to be avoided :— 


— “Tsn’t he coming ?” Kimasen ka / 
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negative in your question > Kzmasen. 
implies. ) He ! 
Oh ! yes, he is,” Kimasi., 


Of course he is !” Kimasi to mo. 
(Conf. middle of p. 85.) . 


No.” (Le., It is so as on Sayo de gozaimasis. 


{ 377. Adverbial phrases are formed by means of the post- 
positions de, mo, to, and especially mz, thus : : 
don to, ‘‘ with a bang.” shidat-shidat ni, ‘‘little by 
little.” 

sude nt, ‘“‘ already.” 


tonto mo (with a negative 
metia ni (with a negative | verb), “notin the least.” 


verb), ‘‘ rarely.” waza to, ("On purpose.” 


josu nt, ‘‘ skillfully.” 


maru de, ‘‘ quite.” 


{ 378. Onomatopes, like the English words ‘‘ ding-dong,” 
‘* topsy-turvy,” ‘‘ higgledy-piggledy,” etc., which are general- 
ly classed as adverbs, are extremely numerous in Japanese. 
Such are dbura-bura, expressive of sauntering; euzu-guzu, 
expressive of complaining or scolding ; kyan-hkyan, expressive 
of the yelping of a dog; prka-prka, expressive of glitter ; 
soro-soro, expressive of slow movement ; Jon-yart, expressive 
of obscurity or listlessness ; afchirt, expressive of a clicking 
sound, etc., etc. Almost all words beginning with the 
letter カ are onomatopes, excepting fan, ‘ bread.” 

NV. B. There is room for doubt whether Japanese gan is simply 
the like-sounding Spanish word, or whether it may not rather be a cor- 
ruption of Portuguese “ pio,” anciently spelt “ pam ;” for the Portuguese 


came to Japan fully forty years before the Spaniards, namely, in the 
middle of the 16th century. 
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7 379. The chief interjections, besides 4e/ (see p. 234) 
and those more or less inarticulate “ahs !” ‘‘oh’s!” and 
‘€ eh’s ?” which occur in all languages, are : 
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Aitfa/a cry of pain, derived from the exclamation aa/ 
and #a, the stem of the adjective sas, ‘‘ painful.” 


Ara / an exclamation of surprise, used chiefly by women. 


Dokkoisho / a sort of sigh of relief, used for instance when 
one has safely lifted something heavy and put it in its place. 
This word is rarely employed by any but the lower classes. 


| 380. Domo, lit. ‘‘even (mo) how? (do /) This much-used 
term expresses difficulty, hopelessness, astonishment, and 
corresponds to some extent to such English phrases as. ‘‘ do 
what I may,” “well I never!” ‘‘really now!” orto an 
emphasis on the chief word of the clause, thus : 

Omoshirokite domo.. } ‘‘ It was so amusing, that....” 
Being-amusing.... . 

the sentence perhaps remaining unfinished. But very often 
domo or naka-naka* domo is a mere expletive, used to gain 
time and to cover paucity of ideas. 


Hate na / equivalent to our ‘‘ well, I never |” 


{| 381. Ke or ke, a final expletive conveying the idea of 
an indistinct conviction on the speaker’s part, is often 
translatable by ‘‘surely” or ‘‘I believe.” Thus a#a 
means ‘' there was ;” but a//a-kke is ‘‘surely there was !” 


Ashita made nt dekiru “I believe he said it 
To-morrow by bbe would be ready by to- 
fo sempo de _ ttakke. morrow.” 
that, other-side at, said-surely. 

Ke is used only in the most familiar intercourse. 


Koso, an emphatic particle, used to strengthen the word 
which precedes it. 


Ma / an exclamation of surprise or entreaty, used chiefly 





* See J 360, p. 232. 
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by women. Very often it sinks into meaning nothing at 
all. Do not confound it with ma, for magu (see p. 234.). 


_ Nan emphatic, see footnote to { 197, pp. 135—6. 


— 382. NMaruhodo/ a very useful word, for which there is no 
exact English equivalent. When pronounced in a tone 
of great surprise, it corresponds to ‘‘who would have 
thought it?” “you don’t say so!” ‘well, I never!” 
But more often it is pronounced in an assenting tone of 
voice, and then it means ‘‘oh! indeed,” ‘‘ really!” ‘I 
see.” When some one is telling a long‘story, it is 
usual to chime in with a maruhodo/ at every point he 
makes, or every time he pauses to take breath. Instead 
of naruhodo, one may say S の desi® ka’ P \it. の ij that 
so’ ?” or less politely so ka / 


“| 383. Ne or né, vulgarly and provincially z2 or 6, serves 
to draw attention to the preceding word or clause, which 
it emphasises and separates, somewhat after the fashion 
of wa (see p. 85). Indeed it may be superadded to wa 
for the sake of greater emphasis and distinctness, as 
Kore wa ne, ‘‘This,—#shis.”” The meaningless ‘‘ you 
know,” or “dont you know?” with which so many 
English speakers interlard their remarks, has been sug- 
gested as the nearest equivalent to it in our language. 
Occasionally it might be rendered in French by ‘‘n’est-ce 
pas?” in German by ‘‘nicht war?” and in English by such 
idioms as “is it?’ ‘‘do you?” ‘won't they?” etc., 
according to what has gone before. Sometimes it shows 
that the speaker is puzzled, as so des% né (pronounced in 
a hesitating tone of voice), ‘‘ well, I don’t know,” or ‘‘let me 
see!” We belongs exclusively to familiar intercourse, and 
should never be employed on official or public occasions. 
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Many ‘persons are in the habit of beginning sentences, and 
even of calling people, by means of the words ano ne / (ano= 
‘‘that”), just as English speakers often begin by ‘‘I say!” 


4 384. Or/ an exclamation used to call people. 


Oya-oya/ an exclamation of great surprise, heard chiefly 
from the mouths of women. 


Sa/ or S&/—Short sa is used by tbe lower classes to give 
emphasis at the end of a sentence, thus : 


Kore kara itku no sa! な Now we'll go along!” 
Now from (we)go! (Vo is emphatic also; see J 113.) 


Sa and s@ are used indifferently to urge, hurry, or defy, as 


Sa/ oo ide masai! ‘“‘Come along! come 
Honourable exit deign! ( along!” 


3? 


A very common idiom is sayd sa/ ‘‘ of course,” ‘‘ yes. 


Fo, used emphatically at the end of a sentence, as: 
Arimasen yo/ ‘‘T have none, and there’s an end of it!” 


Zo, belonging rather to the Written Language than to the 
Colloquia], but still occasionally heard at the end of 
a sentence, to which it adds emphasis. Ze seems to bea 
variation of zo. 

NV. B. The personal pronoun avrata, “you,” is somes intercalated 


in a sentence with a certain interjectional or expletive force, chiefly by 
members of the lower classes. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


{| 385. Japanese is honourably distinguished from most 
languages of the world by being totally devoid of oaths. 
Where, for instance, a European driver would probably 
swear at his unmanageable steed, a Japanese will only em- 
phatically exclaim fore/ lit. ‘‘this!” or sore/ ‘‘that!” Ko- 
rya/and sorya/ (for kore wa, and sore wa) are used much in 
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the same way, as scolding expletives. The words daka/ 
‘fool; ” derabo-me/ ‘“scoundrel ;” chikisho/ ‘‘ beast : etc., 
are common terms of abuse. The me of berabo-me is a sort 
of particle of contempt, which may be suffixed to any noun, 
as ano inu-me, ‘‘ that brute of a dog.” . 


BABY LANGUAGE, ETC. 


7 386. In Japanese, as in English, there are numerous special 
words and corruptions of words which are used by young 
children, and also by adults in addressing young children. 
Such are: 


abayo, ‘‘ goodbye” (=baby 
English ‘‘ta!”). 

an-yo, from ashi, ‘‘the 
feet,” hence ‘‘to walk.” 


baya, from obasan , ‘‘an old 
lady,” ‘‘ granny.” 


bebe, ‘* clothes.” 
boitchan,* ‘‘a little boy.” 


chan, from san, ‘‘Mr.,” 
7 Mrs. “ Miss.” 


enko,+ ‘to sit.” 


nenne, from  neru, ‘‘to 
sleep.” 


nennet, from ningyd, ‘‘a 
doll.” 


fete, “the hands;” from だ 
repeated. 


timamma,{ ‘‘ food.” 


wan-wan, ‘‘a dog’ (pro- 
perly ** bow-wow ”). 


Most of these words are also used in addressing pet 


animals, 


Thus a pet dog's forefeet are ée/e, its hind feet 


an-yo, its little ‘‘tummy ” pon-pon. 


和 1 387. There are also some few words which are almost 


entirely confined to the fair sex. 
‘“‘cold water” (lit.” ‘‘honourably fresh”), which 


の hiya, 
men cal] mzzu. 


Such is, for instance, 


* Derived from 4ésan, ‘a Buddhist priest,” Japanese children resem- 
bling Buddhist priests in having shaven pates. 

† Perhaps from ev, “the floor,” and fofo, * thing,” “act.” 

+ Not to be confounded with the term 2 mamma, “rice,” “ food,’’ used 
by adults. Usama is probably iimai, “good to eat,” twice repeated. 
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J 388. A number of objects and actions receive peculiar 
designations in the mouths of members of the Imperial 
Family, and of those privileged to address them. Although 
ordinary mortals can have no use for this exalted phraseology, 
a few specimens of it will doubtless not fail to interest the 
student. Some of the Court words are survivals from 
Classical times ; some are euphemisms (e.g. ase, ‘‘perspira- 
tion,” used to signify ‘‘ blood ”) ; some, as dachiz and o kade, 
belong also to the language of women, while others are of 
uncertain origin :— 


ORDINARY 
EXPRESSION, COURT LANGUAGE. ENGLISH, 
.,,. (lit. honourable < 
の 4 ん の hirot, ( picking up ) 7 walking. 
chi, 956 (lit. perspiration) ‘‘ blood.” 
dango, tsht-tshi, “7a dumpling.” 
deru, o nari, (‘it honourable going out.” 
becoming going 

juban, hiyo, 7a shirt.” 
kami, 0 gusht, (classical) 7 hair.” 
kane, takara, (lit. treasure) 7 money.” 
home, yone, (classical) “rice.” 
miso, o mushi, (ad) < bean-Sauce. ” 


misu, の hiya, ‘cold water.” 


(ut coy) 
1 

mocht, kachin, ‘ rice-cake, ” 

neru, mi kosht, *z sleeping.” 


conf. Colloguial mana-tia, の 
Sakana, 0 mana (5 board for cleaning fish on) “fsh ” (food). 


sake,  kukon, ‘* rice-beer,” 
tofu,  o kabe, ** bean-curd.” 
sort,  kongo, ‘* sandals.” 


Notice, too, that the Court, having for many centuries 
resided at Kydto, retains a preference for Kyéto pronun- 
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ciations, e.g. gozarimasi for gozaimasi, nasare for masat, 
kudasare for kudasai, etc. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


J 389. Conjunctions, can scarcely be said to exist in Japanese 
as an independent part of speech, their place being taken, 
partly by conjugational forms of the verb and adjective, 
partly by postpositions, partly bynouns. With regard to the 
word and” which is in Western languages the most con- 
stantly recurring of all conjunctions, the necessity for it 
between verbs or clauses is almost completely obviated in 
Japanese by the construction with the indefinite form or the 
gerund, explained in | J 278—-281. Between nouns, ‘‘and” 
is sometimes represented by zz or の , as explained in J 109 
and 119. But more often the two nouns are simply placed 
side by side, as Kazusa Bosh#, ‘‘Kazusa and Boshi” (the 
names of two provinces on the ocean side of Tokyo Bay). 
Occasionally ‘‘and” is represented between verbs—never 
between nouns—by the phrase sd shife (pedantically shiko 
shite or shika shite), lit. ‘‘having doneso.” But this idiom, 
imitated from the Chinese, must not be used too freely. 

7 But” is sometimes represented by shzkashi ; but neither 
must this Japanese word be repeated nearly as often as . 
“but” is in English. 

‘¢Or” is sometimes expressed by means of the word nari, 
as explained in J 348. 

‘* Provided” is represented by such constructions as 

Lk sae sureba. 

Going _— even tf-do. 

‘‘While” is sometimes represented by the word nagara 
agglutinated to the indefinite verbal form, as arudt-xagara, 
‘while walking ;” sometimes by éokoro, as explained n 58. 


‘* Provided one goes.” 
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The following references to sections of this work, in which 
words or constructions corresponding to the chief English 
conjunctions are treated of, may be found useful : 


‘‘although,” see J 288. ‘*since,” see J 99 & 135. 
‘‘and,” っ っ > 389. “than,” ーー 135 人 212. 
as » 9, 99&287, ‘‘that,” っ っ 117, 
‘*because,” ,, 4, 99. “though,” ,, ,, 288. 
“but,” っ っ 288 & 389.‘ when,” ,, ,, 57,58,& 287. 


‘‘either...or,” ,, ,, 97 & 348. ‘‘ whereas,” ,, ,, 58 & 93. 


‘“neither... 102 ‘‘whereupon,”,, 58. 
nor, ” cana . ‘‘whether,”’,, ,, 97: 
ccif,” っ 97 128 & 287.‘‘while,” ,, ,, 57,58, & 389. 


J 390. “As,” meaning “in the same manner as,” is expressed 
by the noun 46r7, lit. ‘‘ way,” ‘‘road,” thus: 


Kono tort no mono. | ‘*Such things as this,” 
This way ’s things. 


Watakishi no iu tort nt nasat. ‘*Please do as 
“I of say way in deign. (I tell you.” 


{ 391. Details concerning the best manner of trauslating the 
English conjunctions into Japanese in various contexts be- 
long not so much to grammar as to the dictionary. The 
student is accordingly referred to Messrs. Satow and Ishi- 
bashi’s ‘‘ English-Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Lan- 
guage, where the words in question are amply illustrated. 


CHAPTER XI. 





HONORIFICS, 


7 392. No language in the world is more saturated with 
honorific idioms than Japanese. These idioms affect, 
not only the vocabulary, but the very grammar itself. 
Therefore, although scattered references have been made to 
the subject of honorifics in former chapters, it seems advisable 
to gather together under one heading all the leading mani- 
festations of a habit of speech, without a proper mastery of 
which it is impossible to speak Japanese with any approach 
to correctness. 


{J 393. The use of honorifics is guided by four main consi- 
derations, namely : 


i. Honorific forms are used in speaking of the actions 
or possessions of the person addressed, while depreciatory 
or humble forms are used in speaking of oneself. In other 
words, what we should style the first person is self-deprecia- 
tory, and the second person complimentary. 


ji. In speaking の others (what we should call the third 
person), honorifics are used only if the person spoken of is 
superior in rank to the person spoken to, or if he is present 
and, though not a superior, at least an equal, or assumed to 
be such for courtesy’s sake. 


iii. There are gradations in the use of honorifics, accord- 
ing to the greater or less respect meant to be paid to the 
person spoken to or of. 
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iv. Honorifics have a tendency to lose their original 
signification, and to sink into mere marks of a courteous 
style of speech. Sometimes they become absolutely 
meaningless. 


{ 394. It has been asserted by some that the use of honorifics 
in Japanese replaces that of the personal pronouns of 
European languages. This is not strictly correct. The 
expression go hon, for instance, means ‘‘ the august book,” 
not only etymologically, but also in the mind and intention 
of every Japanese speaker who makes use of it. It is only 
because “‘ you” are an august person, that the words pe 
hon come, in many contexts, to correspond pretty closely 
to our more precise phrase “Your book.” The correspon- 
dence is still only approximate; for very often go hom may 
mean the book of some other august lady or gentleman 
different from you, i.e., it may mean ‘‘ her book” or ‘his 
book.” In some circumstances it may denote the book 
of the most august of all persons, namely the Emperor, and 
this is indeed the more primitive signification of the Chinese 
character with which the word go is written. Similarly go yo, 
‘‘august business,” may be either ‘‘ your business,” “ his 
business,” or ‘‘ Government business.” Like considerations 
apply to other honorific phrases. 


和 1 395. Descending from general considerations to particulars, 
the student should remember the following leading facts :— 


In addressing an equal or superior, the word 9, “ho- 
nourable,” or go, “august” (conf. § 210, p. 143), is 
prefixed to most of the nouns denoting objects belonging 
to or connected with him in any way. Even adjectives 
and adverbs sometimes take one or other of the honorific 
prefixes. O, being of Japanese origin, is mostly employed 
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with native Japanese words, while go, which is of Chinese 
origin, is mostly employed with words borrowed from 
the Chinese. But usage admits of numerous exceptions to 
this rule. 一 の and go are applied to the third person, 
subject to the limitations mentioned in J 393. 


J 396. Here are a few familiar instances of the use of these 
honorific prefixes : 


O kodomo-shu. child (his, her, etc.) 
O taku. ‘* Your (or his) house.” 
O taku 2s ka P ‘Ts he at home ?” 
O rusu. ‘¢ Your (or his) absence.” 
O rusu desi. 2 He is out.” 
Go shochi. ‘Your (or his) consent.” 
Go shinrui, ~ ‘* Your (or his) relations.” 
‘* Your (or his) loss” (in 
Go son. money, ole) ‘ 
O kega. 7 Your (or his) wound.” 
O kage de. influence 2d shaded, xine 


Yohodo の ん の desit. ‘It is very pretty” (e.g. 
Very honourably pretty is. {| this garden of yours). 


Danna wa の 


_ Master og, honourably| cc My master is busy.” 
tsogashia gozaimasi. 


busy is. 
Go mottomo de gozaimasi. “You are _ perfectly 
August very ts. right.” 


Go taikutsu de gozaimashilaro. ‘You must have felt 
August tedium probably-was. bored.” 


J 397. Occasionally the word sama, ‘‘Mr.,” is added, in 
order to make the expression still more polite, thus : 
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Go kurd sama. ‘(Thanks for) your 
August trouble Mr. trouble.” 

・ “You have had a long 

O machi-dd sama, \time to wait ;” or “ Excuse 

Honourable waitt-long Mr. me for keeping you waiting 
so long.” 

O kinodoku sama. ‘“‘T am sorry for 

Honourable poison-of-the-spirit Mr. ( your sake. ” 


4. B. Regret on one’s own account is expressed by the word 
. zannen, never by kinodoku. 


4 398. Examples such as these introduce us to the use ofo 
and go in (so to speak) an odjecttve way, which at first 
sounds very strange to European ears, thus : 

‘‘It is cheap, Sir,” ie, 


‘¢T have the honour to offer 
it to you cheap.” 


(の yasi gozaimasi, ( 
Honourably cheap る 9。 


7 1 have been sadly re- 
miss about calling «fon 
you,” 


Go busata twashimashiza. 
August remissness (/ \have-done. 


Go のみ の modshti-agemashila. ‘‘T was very rude 
August rudeness (J) said-lifted. to you.” 


O jama _—_ washimashila. ‘*Excuse me for 
Honourable obstacle (/)have-done. | having interrupted you.” 


At a first hearing, the literal import of the individual 
words may cause the student to think that the Japanese 
speaker is applying honorifics to himself Far from any 
Japanese mind is such a thought. The idea underlying 
these idioms is that the cheapness of my goods, and even 
the remissness, the rudeness, the interruption, and what 
not, of which I have been guilty with regard to you, have 
a sort of reflected glory cast on them by their connection 
with so exalted a personage as yourself. It is as if one 


t 
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should say ‘‘ I have had the honour to be remiss in calling;”’ 
Thad the honour to be rude to you,” etc. Moreover such 
phrases about remissness in calling,’ about rudeness, etc., 
are for the most part mere verbiage corresponding to no 
actual facts, 


J 399. The phrase o seks, ‘‘ honourably first,” is employed in 
two contrary ways. It sometimes signifies ‘‘ Please do you go 


first” (aprés vous), sometimes ‘“ Kindly excuse me for going 
first.” 


{| 400. Many words in common use take o without any 
honorific intent vis-a-vis the person spoken to, especially in 
the mouths of women and of the lower classes. Thus we 
daily hear such expressions as 


の bake, ‘‘a goblin.” の tomurai, a funeral.” 
の bon, ‘‘a tray.” の tstkisama, ‘‘the moon” 
の cha, ‘‘ tea.” (lit. ‘‘ Honourable Mrs. 
の dekt, ‘‘a pimple,” ‘‘a Moon !”). 
boil.” の tsurt, ‘* small change.” 
の kane, ‘‘ money.” | の tsuyu, “soup” (lit 
9 naka, ‘*a person’s in- dew”). 
side.” oyu, ‘hot water,” ‘‘a hot 
の fagai, ‘“‘ mutually.” bath.” 
の tenki, “ the weather.” o zen, ‘‘the small trays on 
ofera, ‘a Buddhist which Japanese food is 
temple.” 。 gerved ;” etc., etc. 


These are examples of the tendency of honorifics to 
become meaningless, Occasionally honorifics are used with 
a point of satire, to convey an indirect attack under cover 
of an irreproachably courteous style of speech. Thus, not 

. far from the beginning of Chap. II of the ‘‘ Bofan-Doro,” 
the novelist Encho tells us that Dr. Yamamoto Shij6 was 
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‘an honourable chatter-box and an honourable quack ” 
(9 tatko-tsha no の shaberi)\—Compare o s の 5 ‘‘ flattery ;” 
の temba, ‘‘a hoyden.”’ 

| 401. Pedantic speakers sometimes use o#, the Classical 
word of which o is an abbreviated form. Another honorific 
current in ancient times was mz, synonymous with 0, and 
still retained in such words as Aftkado (see p. 35); mya, 
lit. ‘‘ honourable house,” hence “a Shint6 temple,” less 
often ‘‘a palace,” and, with the addition of the word sama, 
‘‘a prince” or ‘‘ princess ” of the Imperial Family of Japan. 
In the phrase 0 mi ashi, ‘‘ your feet,” the two honorifics の 
and mz are used pleonastically. 

{ 402. In order to make verbs polite, the plain forms, as 
given in the verbal paradigms on pp. 154—9, are replaced 
by those in masi, illustrated on p. 160. These are, however, 
scarcely honorific in the proper sense of the word, that is to 
say that they are more often simply marks of a courteous 
style than of any special respect paid to the person ad- 
dressed. For the latter purpose it is usual to employ a 
periphrasis consisting of the word 0, ‘‘ honourable,” the 
indefinite form of the verb, and mosu (‘‘I say”) if the first 
person is intended, or aasaru (less frequently zz naru) if the 
second or third person is intended. Masaru means “to 
deign,” zz maru means “to become.” Thus /anomu, ‘‘to 
ask,” becomes の tanomt mosu, ‘‘I ask,” and の /anomi nasaru, 
Or の fanomi ni naru, “you ask.” The past /anonda becomes 
の tanomt moshifa and o lanomi nasta, etc. The polite ter- 
mination masz may be superadded, thus: o éanomd mosht- 
mast, の tanomt nasaimasi ; の ltanomt moshimashita, o tanomt 
nasaimashifa. The periphrases here indicated are used in 
addressing equals and superiors. They need not indeed 
always be accorded the preference over the simpler forms, but 
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they should be scattered about pretty freely. The more 
exalted the rank of the person addressed, the more frequently - 
must they be introduced. 


{| 403. Another way of making a verb honorific is to replace 
the ordinary conjugation by the corresponding potential 
forms, it sounding more polite to suggest that a person 
ts able to do a thing than bluntly to state that he does it. 
Thus we have oborareru, for noboru, ‘‘to go up;” 
Z の を 2 narareru, for naku maru, ‘‘to die.” This locution 
is specially affected by the lower classes in speaking of their 
betters; but in some few cases it is adopted by all the 
world, as zraserareru and oserareru (usually corrupted to 
trassharu and ossharu, as explained in the N. B, near the 
bottom of p. 251). 

404. The use of the verb ageru, ‘‘ to raise,” construed with 
the gerund, shows that something is being done by that 
lowly person myself for some one above me. The use o, 
wiadaku shows that some one superior to me is condescending 
enough to do something for me. We have already noticed 
this incidentally under the heading of passive verbs, in J 312, 
pp. 203—-4. Here are a few additional examples : 


Kite agemasho. “T will go and ask 
Hearing  will-lift-up. for you.” 

Kute tadakito ‘© T wish you would be 
Hearing wishing-to-put-on-the-head 


so kind as to ask” (for 


gozaimast,, me). 


am. 


Oshiele dadakiat. 
Teaching wish-to-put-on-the-head. 


so kind as to show me 


‘‘T wish you would be 
(so 


O tsuide mij ‘I venture to hope 

Honourable opportunity in,\ that you will take that 

misele ttadakiio =, gozatmast.) opportunity of letting me 
showing wishing-to-receive am. see it.” 
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{| 405. There are, moreover, several constantly recurring 
ideas, for which separate verbs are employed according 
as the expression is meant to be honorific or humble. 
The chief of these are : 


PLAIN VERB. HONORIFIC. HUMBLE, 
au, “to meet:” 0 ai nasaru, の me ni kakaru. 
shu ‘to go 2” 2 ide masaru,* )mairu, agaru, 

? 8°; trassharu, makartu. 
rte OT) ,, to be :” 9 ide nasaru, tir 4. oru 

oru, ? trassharu, 7 ° 
tu, ‘* to say ;” ossharu, mosht-ageru, 
kariru, ‘* to borrow ;” o kari nasaru,  haishaku suru. 
3 > 
ん ん ftO hear ;” の Rikt nasart, ukelamawaru, 
$ う 
gg。 ‘tocome:” $2 276 nasart, matru, agaru, 
? " trasshart, makart, 
miru, ‘*tosee;” oran nasaru hatken suru. 
3 3 ? 
miseru,‘**to show ;” omise nasaru, 0 meni kakeru. 
aru 
suru,- ‘*todo;” "asare, suru, 
asobasu, 
daberu, ‘* to eat ;” (mesht-)agert, 


SUuru. 
tladaku, chodat 
suru. 


kudasaru, agertu, 
kureru, (less polite) ) shinjo suru. 


NV. B. The slightly irregular verb irassharu (see J 270, p. 171), 
which is used to express so many shades of meaning, is a corruption 
of iraserareru, the potential of the causative of 2 “to enter.” 
Ossharu, the honorific equivalent of zu, to say,” is a corruption of 
oserareru, the potential of the little-used verb dseru, “ to say.” 


? 


の uke nasaru, 


の chodat 
ukeru, ‘to receive ;’ 


yaru, ‘‘to give ;” 


{ 406. Of course the honorific verbs can only be employed 
in speaking to or of others, while the humble verbs are 


* Or o tde mi maru, Similarly in the instances given below. 3} 
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applied only to the speaker himself, or to some one in- 
timately connected witl him, for instance, his own child 
or servant. 

The following are a fev examples of their use : 


May I show it to 


O me nt katele mo 
Honourable eyes in p ting | 


yo gozaimasi: ka P you ?” 
good és ? 
O mise nasaimasen ka P 
Honourably show deign-not ? ‘‘Please wont you 
or JMisele kudasaimasen ha P_ {show it to me?” 


Showing condescend-not ? 


aiken a dekimasi Ra P) app 
Adoring -look Grom.) can ? May I look at it? 


Such story (accus.) honourably| +0, this piece of 
kikt nasaimashita ka P news) Ur me P 
hear have-deitgned ? 


Mada uketamawarimasen. } ‘No, not yet.” 
Still (1) have-not-hearda. 


Ko 1 hanasht wo の | Have you heard this 


So osshatie kudasat. ) | Please say so. ” 

So saying condescend. 

Uso wo moshi-agemasen. “Tam not deceiving 
Tie (accus.) (1 )say-lift-not-up. you, Sir.” 


Doko ye trassharu P | Where are you going?” 
Where to deign-to-go? 


Gakko ye mairimasi., ‘“T am going to the 
Sehool to go. college.” 
の dayt ni asobase. 7 Mind you take care 
Honourable care to be-pleased-to-do.) of yourself.” 


J 407. The treatment of the imperative mood calls for special 
notice. The honorific verbs mentioned in J 405 make use 
of their imperatives, thus : 
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aeobase / be pleased to do!” 
goran nasat / ‘*deign to look!” 
irasshai! Or trasshat- 
mashi / ‘‘deign to go!” (or come, or be.) 
の 96 nasa / 
kudasai | ‘*condescend to give!” 
meshi-agare | ‘« deign to eat” (or drink) ! 
nasai | ‘‘deign to do!” 
osshaimashi / ‘«deign to say!” 


N. B. Otde nasaé is often familiarly abbreviated to o ide; goran 
masai to goran. 

{ 408. But except occasionally in addressing coolies or one’s 
own servants, and in the naval and military words of com- 
mand, the imperative mood of other verbs can scarcely be 
said to be in use (conf. J 291, p. 189). Such a style of 
address would sound too rude and abrupt. The following 
examples will serve to illustrate the honorific periphrases 
by which the imperative is habitually replaced : 

o kak? nasa’, lit. ‘‘honourably’ deign* to write*.” 

;|0 kaki kudasat,,, ‘‘hoanourably condescend to 

write,” 

hatte kudasat,,,,, ‘‘ writing condescend.” 


For dake, 
kakzu, “to 
write.” 


の mise nasa, 
Jo mise kudasai,+ ‘‘please show me.” 
misele kudasai, 


imperative of imperative of 


For sztsero, 
miseru, **to 
show.” 


NV. B. Defining the difference between wasai and kudasat perhaps 
a little too trenchantly, we might say that the former is essentially a 
command, though so polite as to have its imperative force disguised, 
whereas kudasai is a request. Therefore £udasai should be employed 
when we want a friend to do something for us. 一 A polite imperative very 
common in the Written Language is obtained by means of the verb 
taman, “to deign,”’ thus: kaki-tamae, mise-tamae, It is nowadays 
chiefly to be heard from the lips of members of the student class. 
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{ 409. The above forms are those generally used in address- 
ing equals or superiors. In-speaking to the latter, the 
degree of politeness may be increased by lengthening the 
periphrasis, thug: の kaki? nasife’ kudasai* (‘‘ honourably' 
condescend‘ deigning* to write”), o mise nastle kudasat. In 
addressing inferiors one may say kaife kurez (‘‘ writing give”), 
misele kuret, ot katte の kun nasat (‘‘ writing honourably giving 
deign”), mzsele o kum nasat, and similarly with all other 
verbs. (zz is a corruption of kure, the indefinite form of 
kureru,.‘*to give,” of which ez is the imperative (see p. 
171.) These latter forms are those to be preferred in speak- 
ing to one’s own servants, to coolies, and to the servants at 
small inns and tea-houses. They would be too familiar as 
a mode of address to one’s friend’s servants, or to the servants 
at a first-class hotel. Such must always be treated to a fair 
amount of the honorifics illustrated in the preceding para- 
graphs. ‘The same remark applies 2 /orhori to teachers, 
office-writers, respectable shop-keepers, etc. In fact, from 
the point of view of the proper use of honorifics, the term 
‘‘inferiors” includes few but coolies, peasants, and the 
speaker's own children and servants. Other people may, as 
a matter of fact, be his social inferiors ; but politeness forbids 
his reminding them of this by a rude mode of address. 
Even animals are often treated to honorifics, as when one 
says to a dog o zde/ instead of koz/ ‘‘come here!” o éachi/ 
instead of /a/e! ‘‘sit up!” But this is semi-jocular. 


J 410. It is rather common, in slipshod talk addressed to 
inferiors, to omit the honorific imperative, thus : 
Cha wo  trete. | Make (lit. put in) some tea.” 
Tea (accus.) putting-in. (for Cha wo trete の kun nasat.) 
The sentence thus appears to end in a gerund; but the 
ellipsis must always be mentally supplied. Observe also the 
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phrase...20 ga a, “it will be good to.,.,” ‘‘you had 
better...,” which frequently replaces the imperative, thus : 

Ko shitahd ga it 1 You had better do 

Thus did side (nom.) (is) good. | it like this.” 

N. B. For 22 conf. p 144, foot-note ; for the past s47#a in a context 
where the present would better suit European ideas, see { 275, pp. 
176—7. 

4 411. の so and doka, which the dictionaries give as equiva- 
lents of our word “please,” are comparatively little used. 
The honorific equivalents of the imperative amply make 
good their absence. Properly speaking, both zo and doka 
mean, not so much “please,” as ‘‘somehow or other,” ‘‘if 
possible,” ‘‘by hook or by crook,” “managing to do a 
thing,” as in the following example : 


Doka watakushi no 
Somehow-or-other Ir of ‘‘T wish it could be 
jiron wo hito ga managed so that others 
contention (accus.) people (nom.){| would support my view 
sanset shite kurereba wt of the matter.” (But J 
approval doing = tf-give, (is)good,| hardly dare hope that 


BQ wives they well, ) 
but... . 


Arigaio, “thank you,” is likewise used less profusely 
than its European equivalents. It must never be employed 
to mean ‘‘no, thank you.” This latter phrase finds polite 
Japanese counterparts in yoroshia gozaimasii, ‘‘it is all right 
(without it),” and yoshimasho, ‘‘I think I will desist.” 


4412. The use of special honorific and humble words is 
occasionally exemplified in nouns as well as in verbs, . Thus, 
whereas the general term for ‘‘head” is a/ama, the polite 
one is の ¢sumuri. But the honorific tendency comes into 
peculiar prominence in the case of nouns indicative of the 
degrees of relationship, of which we give the chief : 
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PLAIN NOUN, HONORIFIC, HUMBLE. 
の が る ‘‘elder brother,”. oantsama, 2 が 2( 々 ). 
oloitsan, 
chichi, ‘* father,” go shimpu, }oyajt. 
£0 rojin, 
haha 
ts 1 ° 
haha, mother, okkasan, 12 shure. 
musiko, ‘‘son,” go shishoku, segare. 
musume, ‘‘ daughter,” の josan, musiime. 
の の の , younger brother,” go sZZ62 ototo. 


yado, uchi, taku, 
» 。 all lit. = “house’’); 
otto, ‘husband, §0 feishu, Sr else the na cor: 
(generally pronounce responding to our 
の beisht) Christian name 
may be used. 


okamisan (lower class) 

る の shinzo, (middle class) [sgz 
satkun, っ kanat. 
okisama,* (upper class) 


4. B. The humble words for “husband,” viz. yado, uchi, and taku, 
generally take de wa instead of the nominative particle ga, thus: 


isuma,  ‘‘ wife,” 


Yado de wa, tabi ye 
Husband as-for, journey 7o| “My husband is absent, having 
dete, rusu de gozaimasi, | gone on a journey.” 


having-gone, absent és. 

4 413. The words ofoitsan and okkasan well exemplify the 
remark made on p. 245, to the effect that Japanese hono- 
tifics do not replace the pronouns of other languages, 
though they often serve a somewhat analogous purpose. 
Being honorific words, ofoétsan and okkasan naturally 


' * Okusama is also used in the closely related sense of “a lady,” “my 
lady.’? The term comes from ofu, “interior,” “recess;” and sama, 
Mr or “Mrs.” (referring to the retirement in which Japanese ladies 
formerly spent their lives), 
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serve to indicate ‘‘ your father,” ‘‘ your mother,” when J am 
speaking to you. But if 1 am addressing my own parents, 
they mean respectively ‘‘ papa” and ‘‘ mamma ;” for it is 
natural for a dutiful son to address his parents politely. It 
is only in speaking of them to an equal or superior that he 
will be led to substitute the humble expressions の の 7 and 
haha. The term の ZZ の is slightly vulgar. The other 
words in the column marked ‘‘ Honorific” are used only 
of the relatives of the person addressed, those in the column 
marked ‘‘ Humble” only of the first and third persons, 


4 414. Formal speakers occasionally employ humble terms 
that properly belong to the Written Language only. Such 
are ou, ‘‘stupid ;” het, ‘‘broken down;” se/su, ‘‘awk- 
ward ;” so, rough,” ‘‘ coarse ;” as in 


guSu, lit. ‘the stupid father,” 1e., ‘* my father.” 

gu-sai, lit. ‘‘ the stupid wife,” i.e., ‘‘ my wife.” 

hei-sha, lit. ‘the broken-down company,” i.e., “ our firm.” 

set-laku, \it, ‘‘ the awkward house,” i.e., ‘‘ my house.” 

so-han, lit. ‘‘ coarse rice,” i.e, ‘‘the poor fare which 
alone I am able to offer you.” 


{ 415. But generally speaking, explicitly depreciatory nouns 
and indeed explicitly depreciatory words of any class are 
rare. Speakers show their humility chiefly by abstaining from 
applying honorifics to themselves, or to anybody or anything 
connected with themselves. Thus, whereas o kumi, lit. 
‘* honourable country,” serves to designate ‘‘ your country,” 
the simple word wn? is taken to mean "my country.” 
Similarly the simple verbs komarimashiia, wakarimashila, etc., 
naturally in most cases denote the first person, and signify 
respectively ‘‘I was troubled,” ‘‘ I understand” (lit. ‘‘ have 
understood”), whereas Sazo の komart nasaimashitaro 
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signifies ‘‘ You must have been greatly troubled ;” and O 
wakart ni narimashila ka P signifies “Do you understand ?” 


416. There are no polite modes of address exactly correspond- 
ing to our ‘‘Sir” or ** Madam.” But the student who has 
perused this chapter with care will be able to judge how amply 
their absence is made good by the use of verbal and other 
honorifics. Of titles, that in commonest use is Sama, as in 


Kami Sama, ‘‘a Shint6 god or goddess.” 
Shaka Sama, ‘‘ Buddha” (the Buddha, Shaka Muni). 
Tenshi Sama, “the Mikado,” lit. Son of Heaven.” 


In speaking of ordinary mortals, Sama is mostly abbre- 
viated to Sa”, which then corresponds to our < Mr.,” thus: 


Watanabe San, ‘‘ Mr. Watanabe.” 
Koshi* San, ‘‘ the Minister” (Plenipotentiary). 


ル B. Compare such French expressions as Monsicur le Ministre. 


Sometimes San is replaced by the Chinese word Kun, 
lit. ‘‘ Prince ;” thus, Watanabe Kun. ‘This expression is 
much affected by the young men of the present da: whose 
slang is apt to be of the grandiloquent order. Members of 
the Diet also habitually refer to each other as so-and-s ) Kuz. 


9 417. There are no words corresponding to our ‘ Mrs.” 
and ‘‘ Miss.” These are replaced by such periphrases as 


Watanabe San no okiisama.| ‘¢Mrs. Watanabe ” 
Watanabe Mr. ’s lady. , 
Watanabe San no ojosan. | ‘¢ Miss Watanabe.” 
Watanabe Mr. ’s young-lady,. 


Pan-ya no okamisan, ‘©The baker’s wile.” 
(/nstead of mentioning her surname.) 


NV. 8B, Sach an expression as Watanabe San, though properly 
meaning “ Mr. Watanabe,” has come, quite of late years, to be sometimes 


* Koshi, written with different Chinese characters, also means “ Con- 
fucius.’’ But he, as an ancient sage, would be Kosi Sama, not Koshi San. 
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employed to signify ‘“‘ Mrs.” or “ Miss Watanabe” in cases where no 
confusion of persons can arise. 

{| 418. Women’s personal names (corresponding to our 
Christian names) are preceded by the honorific 0, and 
followed by the title Saz; but the Saz is omitted in familiar 
intercourse. Such names are mostly borrowed from graceful 
natural objects, less often from other sources, thus : 


O Hana San, (Honourable) ‘‘ Blossom ” (Miss). 


O Haru San, ” ‘¢ Spring ” うう 
O Matsu San, ” ‘¢Pine-tree” _,, 
O Set San, - Pure ” の 
O Take San, > ‘‘Bamboo ” ,, 
O Yone San, - “Rice” |, 


Honorific o is, however, dropped before such women’s 
names as consist of more than two syllables, thus Kzyoshi 
(San), Sonoe (San), not O Kiyoshi (San), O Sonoe (San) ; 
neither is it employed before surnames or men’s personal 
names (for these see p. 36). Observe that Japanese usage 
puts the surname first, the personal name last. 


{ 419. It is not usual in Japan, as it isin England, to drop 
the title of ‘‘ Mr.” between friends. To do so would 
savour, if not exactly of contempt, at heast of that excessive 
familiarity by which contempt is said to be bred. Offficials, 
however, mostly drop the ‘‘ Mr.” in addressing their 

. subordinates when on duty. This is on account of the 
halo which surrounds superiority in official rank. No 
Japanese speaker ever applies the word “ Mr.” to himself. 
If, therefore, a friend’s servant asks what name he is to 
announce, the caller must give his name simply as Smith, 
Brown, or whatever it may be. It would sound conceited 
were he to speak of himself as Swzth San or Brown San. 


CHATER XII. 





SYNTAX. 


{| 420. The fundamental rule of Japanese construction is 
that qualifying words precede the words they qualify. 
‘Thus the adjective or genitive precedes the noun which 
it defines, the adverb precedes the verb, and explanatory 
or dependent clauses precede the principal clause. The 
object likewise precedes the verb. The predicative verb or 
adjective of each clause is placed at the end of that 
clause, the predicative verb or adjective of the main clause 
rounding off the entire sentence. 

NV. B. The adverb, instead of immediately preceding the verb which 
it defines, sometimes heads the whole clause. 

{ 421. Postpositions, which are words corresponding for the 
most part to English prepositions and conjunctions, follow 
the word or clause to which they belong. This seems, at 
first sight, an infraction of the fundamental rule of Japanese 
construction as laid down in the preceding paragraph. But 
the history of the language shows that this apparent excep- 
tion is really an exemplification of the rule itself. Some of 
the postpositions were originally verbs, and as such naturally 
follow their object, e.g. ore’ yori’, ‘‘ than’ this’,” ‘‘ hence- 
forward,” lit. ‘‘ leaning (yor7 being from the verb yoru, “to 
lean”) on this.” Some were nouns, e.g. wa, which meant 
‘‘thing,” “person,” so that fune wa, which now means 
‘fas for the ship” or simply ‘‘the ship,” originally 
meant “ship thing.” Yama no ue, ‘‘on the mountain,” 
means lit. ‘‘the top (z) side (4e) of (vo) the mountain 
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(yama).” I such cases it is, historically speaking, the noun 
which qualifies the postposition, not the postposition the 
noun. Other postpositions again were independent excla- 
mations, each, so to speak, forming a clause by itself. Such 
is the accusative postposition wo (see J 130, p. 92). Al- 
together, in every case where the etymology of a postposition 
is traceable, we find that its position a/fer the noun con- 
‘ stitutes no exception to the main rule of construction set 
forth in {| 420. 


4 422. When the verbs of several clauses are intended to 
express the same tense or mood, it is only the last of these 
verbs that takes the suffix by which such tense or mood is 
indicated, The previous verbs all assume the gerundial (or, 
in the higher style, the indefinite) form. Adjectives assume 
either the gerundial or the indefinite form. Conf. JF 278— 
283 and ¢ 180. 

XN. 8B. This rule, which was formerly inviolable, is now occasionally 
transgressed. 

9 423. When the verb has a subject, this usually heads the sen- 
tence. But most verbs are subjectless, and express rather @ 
coming-to-be with reference /o some person than an act explicit- 
ly declared to be performed by him. In the absence of a 
subject, the word on which it is desired to lay most stress 
is often placed at the beginning of the sentence, and isolated 
by means of the particle wa. The student should compare 
with this paragraph what has been said of wa in pp. 85 e 
Se の ., and the further discussion of the subjectlessness of 
Japanese verbs, which will be found in 7] 427, pp. 266 一 7. 


4 424. The following examples will serve to illustrate the 
above rules: 


Kir-trot hana. 


Yellow-coloured — flower. A yellow flower. 
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Makka zZ kao. 
Quite-red being face. 


Kura no kagt. 
Godown of key. 


Kiret ni soroite 
Prettily being-in-order 
orimasi.. 
are. 
Mae kara yoku — shit- 
Before from, well know- 
leru hito. 
ing-am person. 
Kt wo  tsikele kuda- 
Spirit(accus.)  flaing con- 
Sale 
descend. 
Kono が gz no shitku 
This next of post-town 
made, nan ru hodo 
till, what leagues about 
arimasho P 
probably-is ? 
Goku = goku zo の 


Extremely extremely convenience 


ga warts. 
(xont.) ts-bad. 


Tatso ni 
Greatly 
yoku itsijimasit. 
well communicates. 


isu =made 
When 747Z 
mo, yubin ga hitolsu mo 


Nihon-go 


matte 


even, post (27 の 7/.) one even 
kimasen kara, makolo ni 
comes-not because, truth 


shimpai ni narimasit. 
anxiety to (J )become. 


Japan-language 


having-waited 


SYNTAX, 


} ‘A very red face.” 


‘*The key of the godown.” 


ranged.” 


‘*A person whom I knew 


| ‘‘They are all nicely ar- 
be beforehand.” 


‘< Please take care.” 


‘‘How many miles may it 
be to the next town?” 


extremely incon- 


It is 
venient.” 


ce He 
beautifully.” 


Ls 7 Wait as I may, no letters 


speaks Japanese 


come, so that I am getting 
quite anxious,” 


EXAMPLES OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Ano hen wa, fuyu 
That neighbourhood as-for, winter 
nt maru to,  shimo-doke de 


to becomes when, frost-meliing by, 
micht ga warukite, aruku - koto 
roads (non.) bad-being, walking act 
ga  dekimasen. 

(nom.) fortheomes-not. 


fya, mo! okite, be 
No indeed! having-risen, hands 
wo arau koto mo dekimasen 
(accus.) wash act even forthcomes-not 
deshifa. Chosu-bachi no mizu 
wa Washing-basin ’s water 
ga maru de 4 の 72- ぶ 76 
("om.) altogether freeze-sticking 
shimatte, do shile mo 
having-finished, how doing even, 
shiyo ga arimasen  deshifa. 
doing-way (nom.) is-not was. 


Sonna kolo wo osshat- 
Such things (accus.) deigning-not- 

masesu ni, sckkaku motte 

to-say, to./somely having-carried 

kita の み (の ) dest kara, dozo 
have-come thing (tt)is because, please 

totle kudasdi. 

taking  condescend. 


Or take the following proverb : 


Jord no makoto to, tamago no 
Courtesan ’s truth and, egg 78 
shi-kaku, areba *misoka 

four-sides,—if (these)are, last-day-of-the 
nt tstki ga deru, 
month on, moon (nom.) will-come-out. 
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7 When winter comes, 
the roads in that 
neighbourhood are so 
bad with the thaw, that 
it is impossible to walk.” 


‘*No indeed! when I 
got up, I couldn’t wash 
my hands. The basin 
was entirely frozen over, 
and all my efforts to 
break the ice were in 
vain.” (fore hit,, “It 
was a fact (deshiia) that 
I cannot wash my 
hands. .; it was a fact that 
my efforts are vain,” etc.) 


‘‘Please do not feel 
any such delicacy about 
it, but oblige me by ac- 


cepting it, as I have 
taken the trouble to 
bring it.” 


(Said to one who hesitates 
to accept a gift.) 


7When you find a 
truthful courtesan or 
a square egg, then 
will the moon come 
out on the last night 
of the month.” 


Nv, &. According to the old Japanese calendar, which went by 


real “‘moons,”’ not by artificial “months,” it would have been a 
miracle for the moon to come out on the last night of the month, i.e., 
on the night before new moon. 
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I 42 5. Now for a slightly more formal example, specially illus- 
trating the use of the indefinite form in correlated clauses. 
It is taken from a modern Buddhist sermon :— 


Uma nt mukaite 
Horse _— to ‘‘Supposing you were to 


confronting, 

64 の 9 wo が Zse/ 

“ Filial-ptety (accus.) exhaust ブウ 

Okami ni =mukatte “‘ Chigt 

wolf to confronting, “ Loyalty 
wo isikuse!l’ nado to 
(accus.) exhaust!’ etcetera, that 
wia lokoro 8 の 。 dekiru 

said place although, forthcomes 

koto de wa  gozaimasen 


tell a horse to practise 
filial piety, or a _ wolf to 
practise loyalty, those 
animals would not be able 


to do what you required of 


fact indeed isenot f{them. But man _ has the 
る の ーー filo wa _|intelligence wherewith to 
whereas,— person as-for, 

ze-he zen-aku wo discern right from wrong, 
right-wrong good-evil (accus.) 

wakalsu chie ga |good from evil; and he 


discern intelligence (nomt.) 
alle, kimi nt chi wo 
being, lord to loyalty (accus.) 
tsukushi, oya nt 
exhausting, parent. to 
ko wo  tstikushi, 
fitial-piety (accus.) exhausting, 
kyodat = wa naka 
brethren as-for, intercourse 
yoku, /ua/u 2 の の 
being-good, spouses as-for, 
mutsumashiku, soya ni 
being-harmonious, friends to 
wa shitashiku, makoio 
as-for, being-intimate, sincerity 
wo motte majiwat- 
(accus.) taking, having-inter- 
te koso, hajimele shin 
course indeed, firstly truth 
no hilo to iwaremasi. 
’s person that gets-said. 


can only then first be said 
to be truly man, when he 
practises loyalty towards 
his master and filial piety 
towards his parents, when 


he is affectionate towards 





his brethren, when he _ lives 
harmoniously with his 
wife, when he is amiable 
towards his friends, and 
acts sincerely in all his 


social intercourse. ” 
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Here the two (/siskushi’s, yoku, mutsumashiku, and 
shifashitku—five indefinite forms—must all be rendered by 
the gerund, because mayjzwatfe the verb of the next clause, 
with which they are all correlated, is a gerund. 


@ 426. Next we give another passage from the same sermon, 
illustrating the use of the gerund in correlated clauses, and 
also, in one instance (s%kunaku), that of the indefinite form. 
Siikunaku is rendered by the present ‘‘ are few,” because the 
verb omoimasz at the end of the sentence is in the present 
tense :— 


Kono goro ni itarimashite, 
This period at having-arrived, 
Bukkyo to の 5 mono 


Buddhism that (they)say thing 
wa, ada kalo-jimmin 。 no 
as-for, merely  low-class-people 8 
shinzurs tokoro to natte, 

believing place that having-become, 


‘At the present day 
Buddhism has sunk into 
being the belief of the 
lower classes only. Few 


chuto £70 de wa persons in the middle 
middle-class ; thence-upwards in as-for, and upper classes under- 
S の 2 の dori Z の の wakimaeleru 


its reason (accus.) discerning-are 


stand its raison délre, 


httio ga suUkunaku; shimon| most of them fancying 
per. nom, are-few ; religion | , _ 8 ・ ・ 
の ‘eho soshitki no toki that religion Is a thing 
that if-one-says, funeral-rite ’s time which comes into pl ay 
bakart nt mochuiru kolo no only at funeral services. ” 
only in employ thing “9 

yo Ai omoimasi. 


manner in (they) think. 
Again take the following : 


Hito ka の omoeba, OO oht hi taker 
Person ? that if-one-thinks, ne might nave taken 


hito de mo naku; yiret ka them for human beings 3 but 
person also is-not; ghost ? \they were not human beings. 


to omoeba, 7Zg de(Orelse one might have taken 
that ifeone-thinks, host them for ghosts; but neither 
mo nat. were they ghosts.” 


also is-not. 
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Here the indefinite form zz has exactly the same sense 
as the final naz ; but it is preferred to maz in the first instance, 
because it merely ends a clause and does not complete a 
sentence. 


For further examples of the correlation of sentences by 
means of the indefinite form and of the gerund, see pp. 
178—181, and also the stories and extracts in the Practical 
Part passzm. 


9 427. Of all the peculiarities of Japanese syntax, the most 
puzzling to the foreign student is the already mentioned 
fact that most sentences are subjectless. . It is not that 
the subject is dropped but still ‘‘ understood,” as so fre- 
quently happens in Latin, but that it does not exist at all 
in the mind of the Japanese speaker. The best way of 
getting behind this difficulty is to consider the case of 
passive constructions in our own language. We may say, 
for instance, ‘‘A house in European style has recently 
been built next door to mine.” Now by whom has it been 
built? The sentence gives no information on this point. 
The action is affirmed, but no mention is made of any 
agent. In Japanese it is just the same, with this difference, 
that the verb used is an active instead of a passive one. 
English people say ‘‘ A house has been built (4y °). The 
Japanese say ‘‘(/) has built a house.” In strict reason the 
two assertions are identical ; for itis only the grammatical 
clothing of the thought, not the thought itself, that varies. 
Thus the example in question, translated into Japanese, 
would run as follows : 


Konaida watakiishi no tonari ni seiyo-gikurt 
Recentlly I of next-door in, European-canstruction 
no te wo talemashila, : 


78 house (accus.) has-built. 
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T.e., “Next door to me, recently (some one) has built 
a European house.” 

Again, take such an instance as ‘‘I think I’ll send these 
boots to be mended.” We do not in English explicitly 
state who is to do the mending. In Japanese the sentence 
will run thus : 


Kono kutsu wo naoshi nt yarinasho. 
These boots (accus.) mend to witl-probably-send. 


Here the verb maoshi, ‘‘mend,” is active, but as usual 
subjectless, so that the wording is, as literally as may be :— 
Tam going to send the boots (/or some one) to mend.” 
The verb yarimashé is subjectless too; but no ambiguity 
can arise with regard to it. For who, under ordinary 
circumstances, will trouble himself about any boots but 
his own? The pronoun *‘I” is so obviously the one to 
be supplied that its omission can cause no ambiguity. 
One specially complicated class of instances, in which two 
different pronouns must be supplied in the same clause, 
has been already treated of from other points of view in 
7 312 and | 404. Let us again take up the last example 
of {| 404, omitting the first unessential words. We thus 
get Jfisele’ ttadakito* gozaimasi®, \it ‘‘to-be® wishing-to- 
receive’ showing',” but employed to signify “am wishing- 
to-receive your showing,” in other words, “I wish you 
would show me.” The Japanese go the length of omitting 
personal pronouns in almost all cases. The perpetual 
iteration of ‘‘1” and ‘‘me,” ‘‘you,” ‘‘your,” ‘‘he,” etc., 
which characterises the languages of the West, would seem 
to them no less tiresome than superfluous and absurd. The 
student is referred to almost every page of this Handbook, 
and more particularly to every page of the Practical Part, 
for examples of the omission of personal proneuns and of 
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the general subjectlessness of verbs. He should also refer 
to J 71 and to 4 122—125, in which latter the difficult 
particle wa, which has a bearing on this point, is treated of. 


9 428. The relative order of the direct and indirect objects 
of the verb depends on circumstances. Whichever of the 
two it is desired to emphasise comes first. In English the 
same end is often attained by using the word ‘‘ the” for the 
more important, and ‘‘some” for the less important of the 
two objects. Thus, 


グル ni kane wo  tstkawasu 

Person to money (accus.) to-give 
means ‘‘ To give the person some money.” 

Kane wo hilo ni tsitkawasu 


means ‘‘ To give the money to somebody.” 


{ 429. Though, properly speaking, every sentence ought to 
terminate in a verb (or adjective used as a verb), the final 
verb is often omitted for brevity’s sake, when there can be 
no ambiguity in the meaning, especially in short idiomatic 
sentences, for instance : 


Kore de shimait (desi). | 7 This is the last.” 

This by, end is. (The full form is the politer.) 

Chotto haiken 

A-lttle respectful-glance Soin 7 Please just let me look 
negaimasiz). a minute.” 
(7) beg. 

Watakishi sanset (ashimasi ) ‘‘T beg to second the 

テ seconding motion,” 


/ バ ん go  shukkin (nt 

When august office-going to ‘‘When does he go to 
narimasi) / office ?” 
becomes ? 
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Makoio が shibaraku | 
Truth in, 。 some-teme? =‘ Really it is quite a time 
( の meni kakarimasen|since we last met.” 
honourable eyes on, (/)hang-not{| (Thisisaset phrase in constant 
deshitfa). 245 ど .) 
ét-has-been. 

Taiso nt kiret desi の i, 

Greatly pretty is  that| ‘‘It is said to be extremely 
(72o ga umasi.) pretty.” 
people (noMm.) say. 

This omission of final verbs, though the commonest 
form of ellipsis, is not the only one, The fondness of the 
Japanese for long and highly complex sentences (conf. J 
442) often lands them in the predicament of not knowing 
exactly how to finish. The speaker then perforce breaks 
off either with a gerund (conf. 4 410), or the postposition gg 
(conf. {| 297, p. 186), or a concessive form, somewhat as if 
one should end by ‘‘and..” oi ‘“‘but..,” through absence 
of further definitely expressible deas. Thus we get such 
sentences as 

le; sd bakari mo gozaimasen keredomo.., 

No; 80 only even ia-not although, 
meaning “That is not the only reason.” There is some 
other reason behind ; but the speaker either does not care to 
explain it, or does not exactly know how best to set to work 
to do so. 


] 430. As in the case of verbs only the last of a set of cor- 
related verbs takes the suffix denoting the tense or mood 
which is common to them all, so also in the case of nouns 
it is only the last of a set of nouns that takes the postposition 
common to all. Thus: 


Fokohama', Kobe’, Noga} ‘The ports’ of? Yokoha- 


sake nado‘ no® minato*. ma, Kobe, Nagasaki, etc*.” 
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N. B. The word “etc.” might be dropped from the English trans- 
lation, as #ado is often absolutely meaningless. 


O cha lo kwashi 
Honourable tea and eakes 6 Bring tea and cakes.” 
20 motte hot. 


(accus.) having-carrted come. 


Mo (with any other postposition which may precede it) Is, 
however, suffixed to every noun of a set, thus :— 


Ryitkya ni mo, Chosen ni mo. ‘*Both in Luchu and 
Luchu in also, Korea in also.) in Korea.” 


J 431. Inversion of the regular order of words is rare. It 
occurs for the most part only when a word or clause which 
ought to have been inserted in an earlier portion of the sen- 
tence, has been forgotten, and is therefore perforce brought 
in at the end. From such forgetfulness result phrases like 
the following, which not infrequently occur in conversation : 

Sono okamisan, Jishin to 26 の 2, mas- 
That married-woman, earthquake that tf-one-say, perfectly- 


S2 の nt naru,—kowagaite. 
green to  becomes,—being-frightened. 


It should, properly speaking, run thus : 


Sono okamisan,* jishin) ‘‘Mrs. (so-and-so) is so 
の ze2Z, kowagaite, massao\ frightened of earthquakes, that 


ni naru, she turns green at the bare men- 
(more_politely #arimasit.) tion of them.” 
Again : 
Naka-naka hi nando mnt atatcha traremasen,— 
Positively] fire etcetera at as-for-touching, (/)cannot-be,— 
goran no lori, 1sogi no yo desi kara. 


august-glance ’e way, hurry ’s business és because. 





* If a lady is meant, then say okisama, not okamisan. Conf. middle 
of p. 256. 
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This sentence should, properly speaking, be 


Goran no fort, tsogi no 
yo desi kara, naka-naka 
hi nando ni atatcha trare- 
masen. 


‘‘T am, as you see, far too 
busy to be able to sit quiet, 
warming my hands at the fire.” 


In familiar conversation, occasional inversion, such as 
is here instanced, may perhaps be thought to add liveliness 
and variety to the expression. But it would hardly be con- 
sidered appropriate in a set speech. In Japan as elsewhere, 
however, usage sanctions a few special locutions which seem 
to run counter to the general rules of the language, for 
instance, the placing of the adverb a/er its verb in phrases 
like Ima を 7 bakari, which is more idiomatic than Jma bakari 
kita, (7 He has just come.” 


4] 432. Negatives destroy each other, as in English, thus : 


ftisnot a fact that there 


Nat kolo wa on are none,” 2. @. (6 There are 
fact as-for, ts-not. some,” or ‘‘ There are some.” 


ae ・ ‘It wont do not to do 
を の shinakereba narimasen.\ thus” fe. “It must be done 
2 eves 


Thus if-do-not fe-not. . 。 
が , mot in this way.” 


4. B. Such mutually destructive negatives are very frequently 
used, the practice having been apparently borrowed from the Chinese. 


Occasionally the Japanese employ a negative where we 
should employ a positive construction, for instance in 
such phrases as Ano hiio no konat mae, \it. ‘‘ Before that 
person’s not coming,” but signifying simply ‘‘ Before he 
comes” (or came). The train of thought here seems to be 
that, before a man comes, he of course cannot have come 
yet, and similarly in other cases. 
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| 433. Japanese has no negative pronouns, adverbs, or con- 
junctions, such as the English words ‘‘ nobody,” ‘‘ nothing,” 
‘‘none,” ‘‘ never,” ‘‘nowhere,” ‘‘neither... nor,” etc. 
Their absence is supplied by the negative voice of the verb 
or adjective, combined with positive pronouns and other 
positive words. Thus, for the English ‘‘I know nothing,” 
a Japanese will say Na(m)n2' mo* shiranai*®, ‘‘ (1) know-not? 
anything’’,”—inore literally (so far as the grammatical 
expression is concerned), ‘‘I ignore everything.” For 
‘“‘ There are none to be had anywhere,” he will say Doko' 
ni* mo® goxaimasen'‘, ‘“ Everywhere™**® (more iit. even* in* 
where') are-non-existent*. The following examples wil 
serve to illustrate the manner in which the various kinds of 
English negative and quasi-negative assertions, and other 
kindred idioms, are expressed in Japanese :— 
Dare mo shiranat. (familiar) 
Everybody knows-not. (i.¢. ignores) ‘* Nobody 


Donala mo go 20272 ga Mat. ( polite) knows.” 
Everybody august knowledge (nomt.) ts-not. 


There are some 

e e w * w 39 

Shiranat hilo mo gozaimasi, |persons who know not, 

Ignore persons also are. 2.6. 2 ‘6 Every body doesn’t 
know.” 


Shiru hilo mo gozaimasi. “Some people know.” 
Know persons also (there)are. 


Shiru hilo mo areba, 
Know persons also whereas(-there)-ure,{ ‘Some people know, 
shiranat hilo mo gozaimasi. and some don’t.” 


ignore persons also (there)are. 
Shifteru hilo wa _ sikuno 
Knowing-are persons as-for, few 
Lozaimasis, 
are. 


‘‘There are few who 
know ;” or ‘‘ Few people 
know.” 」 


Matlaku zonjimasen. 


Completely know-not. | I don’t know at all. 
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Kuwashiku wa zonjimasen. 


| «1 don’t quite know.” 
Minutely  as-for, know-not. 


Mattaku itsumt ga nat. 


< He has not committed 
Completely crime (1071.) is-not. | 


the smallest crime.” 


That person as-for, one-time even 
kila kolo ga gozaimasen. 
came act (nom.)  is-not. 


‘(He has never once 


Ano hito wa, ichi-do mo 
come,” 


Konat okt mo gonarmasi 


he doesn’t come,” ze., 
Comes-not time also 


{ “7 There are times when 
“He doesn’t always come.” 


Kuru toki mo areba, 

Comes time also whereas-there-is,{ ‘‘ Sometimes he comes, 
honai toki mo gozaimasi, {and sometimes he doesn’t.” 
comes-not time also is. 


Kuru kolo wa sitkuno gozaimasi, 


} ‘¢ He rarely comes,” 
Comes act as-for, few are. 


‘<'There is no such thing 
as his not coming,’ 2 の, 
< He does come.” 


Konai koto wo. gozaimasen. 
Comes-not act as-for, is-not. 


Stkoshi mo konaku narimashiia. | 7 He has quite left 
A-little even coming-not has-become. \ off coming.” 


Are kara itpirimasen. ‘‘T have never touched 
That from (/)meddle-not. it since then,” 
Doko ye mo tkimasen. { 7T don’t go anywhere,” 
Everywhere _go-not. or ‘*I go nowhere. ” 
Sappart wakarimasen. 
Quite  (/)understand-not. ‘¢T don’t understand it 
SosZ7 mo wakarimasen. [at all.” 
A-little even wuwnderstand-not. 
Yoku wakarimasen. { “7T don’t quite under- 
Well understand-not. stand it.” 
Yoku wa  wakarimasen. ‘*I don’t guile under- 
Well as-for, understand-not. stand it.” 
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Mina miemasen. ‘Tl can’t see any of 
All appear-not. them.” 

Mina wa  mtemasen. ‘© T can’t see them all.” 
AN as-for, appear-not. 


NV. B. Observe the radical difference of signification effected by t 
limiting power of wa in such instances as the last. 


Tonto ktkimasen. 
Quite (/) hear not. 


Amari kikimasen. 
Too much hear-not. 


“1 have heard nothing. 


T have not heard 
much.” 」 


There is hardly any ;” 
or ‘‘ There is little if any ;” 
more lt, ‘It is almost to 
the pitch of there being 


Hotondo nai  kurat desi. 
Almost exista-not degree is. 


none.” 
Ano hito ito kyodat dest ーー 
That person with, brothers are ‘‘Tt is impossible that 


kara, shiranat to iu  wake\he shouldn't know about 
because, ignores that say reason( it, seeing he is the fellow's 
ni wa matrimasen. brother, ” 

to goes-not. 

@ 434. The difficulty of using negative constructions correctly 
will disappear as soon as the learner clearly grasps the fact 
that in Japanese the negative and the verb are not conceived 
of as two separate ideas, as is mostly the case in European 
languages, but as a single idea. Even in European lan- 
guages, however, there is no lack of parallels to this Japanese 
idiom. Thus “to disapprove,” for ‘‘ not to approve ;” ‘‘ to 
disregard,” for ‘‘not to regard ;” ‘‘impossible,” for ‘‘ not 
possible,” etc., etc. 

NV. B. Custom limits the use of the word s#kunai (vulg. sitkenat), 
‘“‘ few,” to predicative constructions, as instanced in two or three of the 
examples in the preceding section. Thus we can only render the phrase 
“ Few people know ” by Skitieru hifo wa sitkunat (more politely yz の 
gozaimasit), lit. “ The knowing people are few,” never by Sikunat hito 
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wa shitteru, The same remark applies to the kindred adjective 0é, 
“many.” The sole case in which the words > を zzgz and 6: can be used 
attributively is in relative clauses, for instance : 


Nandemo, shina no sttkunat 
Anything-whatever, article ’a scurce 
toki wa, ne ga takd gozatmasii. 
time as-for, price (nom dear is, 


‘Every kind of article 
is expensive when it is 
scarce,” 


メア の wa, kisha ni nori-te ga’ 
To-day as-for, train in,  riders(nom.)| ‘“ There was a great 
の 2 kara, vohodo konzatsu \ bustle at the train to-day, 


many because, plentifully confusion because there were such 
shimashita. . a lot of travellers.” 


did. 

It may perhaps be thought that as Zo4z means “ when,” and sara 
means “ because,” the construction is not an attributive one even 
here. Itis so, however, from the Japanese point of view, fo4z being even 
now apprehended as a noun signifying “time,” and kava also having 
almost certainly been a noun in the archaic period of the language. 


{ 435. In Japanese almost all quotation, whether of the words 
of others or of the speaker’s own thoughts, is direct. The 
manifold shiftings of person, mood, and tense, which are 
brought about in European languages by the use of indirect 
quotation, are consequently unknown. Thus a Japanese, 
when mentioning the plans of an absent friend, does not 
say ‘‘ He said he would be back by Sunday ;” but he 
repeats his friends exact words, and says: " He said that: 
‘I shall be back by Sunday.’” In Japanese the phrase 
would run as follows : 


‘“‘ Nichiyo made — kaeru” の timashita. 
“Sunday till, ([)witl-return,” that (he) said. 

N. B. The word Zo, “that,” cannot be omitted in such contexts. 
Compare also め , J 117, p. 82. 

One alteration does, however, commonly occur in quota- 
tions, —an alteration affecting the honorifics. For instance, 


you say to me の idé nasat®, lit. “Deign* honourable’ 
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exit’,” ie, ‘‘ Please come.” Now, if I am repeating this 
remark of yours to a third person, my modesty naturally 
prevents me from applying honorifics to myself, even within 
quotation marks. I therefore express the idea ‘‘ He asked 
me to come” thus : 

Watlakiishi ni ‘‘ Kot!’ to ttmashifa, or Watakishi ni kuru yo 
ni umashila (conf. next J), employing the corresponding 
non-honorific verb kurz, “to come,” in lieu of the honorific 
の ide nasaru. So persistently inherent in the Japanese habit 
of speech is the tendency to give honour to others, and to 
abase self. 


7 436. The sole kind of indirect quotation ever employed by 
the Japanese is a locution with the present tense and the 
words yo! mz?, lit. ‘‘in? the manner’,” thus : 


Kitto kuru 。 7? の ZZ の ‘‘Go and tell him 
Positively come manner in that, (to be sure to come.” 
SO 7 が 6 kot. (Said to an inferior is 
so having-said come. speaking of another inferior.) 


Kuru yo mm to ila 
Come manner in that (/ said “71 told him to come ; 


ga,— muko de do shite [but he said it was abso- 
though,—opposite at, how doing [lutely impossible for him 
mo korarenat to tmasi. to do so.” 


even, cannot-come that says. 


ん . B. To may be omitted after ? の 2. 一 Notice the word maké in 
the last example, and consult p. 48, line 6, for it. 


The phraseology of the above examples is not polite. 
That of the next is extremely so: 
Dayi nt nasaru yo 


Carefilly deign-to-do manner 


ni -yoku osshatte hkuda- 1 nee be so kind as te 
in, ‘well deigning-to-say con- (tell him to take great care o 


saimashi. himself.” 
descend. 
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Somewhat similar in character to the above are such 
phrases as 


Vosaso mi omoimasi. ‘1 think it looks as if it 
Good-appearance tn (1) think. would do.” 


和 1 437. Notwithstanding the example given at the beginning of 
the preceding paragraph (を が の kuru yo ni to so ilte kot), the 
Japanese generally avoid such phrases containing one 
command within another. Thus, rather than say ‘‘Tell O 
Haru to come here,” they will mostly prefer the simpler 

“expression “Call O Haru,” viz. 


O Haru wo  yonde kot / 
O-Hare (accus.) having-called come! 


or more politely 


O Haru zoo yonde kudasat! 
O-Haru (accus.) calling condescend ! 


Rather than say 7 Tell Jiro to get the jemrikisha ready for 
me at twelve o'clock,” they will use the causative and say: 
Fi-ni-ji nt deru kara, Fird ni kuruma no shi- 


Twelve-o’clock at, go-out because, の 2 が 2 to, Jjinrikisha ’s pre- 


haku 2 の の sashile oku ga 21. 
parations (accius.) having-caused-to-do to-place (nom.) is-good. 


T.e., as literally as may be, ‘‘AsIam going out at twelve 
o'clock, it will be well to cause jiro to make preparations 
for the jinrzkisha.”—Similarly, “Tell him to wait” becomes 
Cause him to wait,” Watashite kudasat. 


In still more complicated cases, the difficulty is often 
turned by -omitting one whole clause. Thus, where an 
English servant would say ‘‘My master told me to tell 
you, Sir, that he particularly wishes to see you,” a Japanese 
servant will more briefly say ‘‘ My master said that he par- 
ticularly wishes to see you.” In Japanese the sentence 
would run thus: 
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Shujin ga geht の at-moshifat 。 to 

Master (nom.) positively honourably “(/) wish-to-meet” that 
moshimashita. 

said, 


XN. &. Do not misinterpret the word mdshitai as signifying ‘“ wants 
to say.” O at-moshitai is simply a very polite equivalent for aztaz, the 
desiderative adjective of az, “to meet.” See | 402, p. 249. 

On the other hand, Japanese constructions with quota- 
tions are often pleonastic, some such formula as “he said” 
being used both before and after the words quoted, instead. 
of once only, as is the case in English. The following 
example, taken from Dr. Katos lecture given later on in 
this volume, will show what we mean : 


Dotsu no tetsugakisha Schopen- 

Germany ’s philosopher Schopen- ‘¢The German hi- 
hauer to wu hito no wuta kotoba P 
hauer that say person ’s said words losopher Schopen hauer 


ni, ‘‘Shukyo wa holaru no has said: ‘Religion is. 

in, “Religion indeed firefly 2 \ like a firefly. It can. 
yo na mono. Kura. , 

fashion being thing (25). Dark | Shine only in dark 


tokoro de nakereba, hikaru kolo ga | places’ [is what he 
place if-is-not, shine act (2 の ZZ.) id 2 

dekinai”’ fo mashimashita, | 510」 
forthcomes-not”? that (he) said. 

7 438. Interrogation is not denoted, as in European langua- 
ges, by an inversion of the usual construction. The con- 
struction remains the same, but the interrogative particle 
ka is generally added. (See p. 68.) 


7 439. Passive constructions are very sparingly used, and when: 
used, their grammar is peculiar (see p. 198 ef seg; also pp. 
57—58, 204, and 216). The passive is almost always. 
replaced by the subjectless active construction explained 
in pp. 266 一 267, or else by an intransitive construction, as. 
explained in pp. 2o4 一 < and pp. r90—1. Thus, to give 
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one or two additional examples, a Japanese will not say 
As has already been explained.” He will say “As (I) 
have already explained,” 


Sude nt tokt-akashimashita tori. 
Already (/) have-explained way. 
He will not say ‘‘It has been notified by the Department,” 
but ‘‘A notification has issued from the Department,” 


Fakisho kara tasshi pg demashita. 
Office from, notification (nom.) has-come-out. 

4 440. Inanimate objects are rarely, if ever, personified. Not 
only does Japanese idiom eschew all such fanciful anthro- 
pomorphic expressions as ‘‘ the hand of Time,” ‘‘ old Father 
Christmas,” ‘‘the spoilt child of Fortune,” “Natures 
abhorrence of a vacuum,” etc., etc. ; but it goes so far as 
almost to prohibit the use of the name of any inanimate thing 
as the subject of a transitive verb. For instance, a Japanese 
will not say ‘The rain delayed me,” thus appearing to 
attribute an action to those inanimate things, the drops of 
rain ; but he will turn the phrase intransitively, thus : 


Ame no tame mi ot nt osoku  narimashila. 
Rain ’s sake in, greatly late (/) have-become. 


I.e., “上 am very late on account of the rain.” 


Similarly it will not come into his head to employ such a 
phrase as ‘‘ His diligence surprises me.” He will say: 


Ano hilo no benkyo mi wa kanshin shimasi.. 
That person’s diligence at, admiring-astonishment (/) do. 


L.e., §*I feel astonishment at his diligence.” 


{ 441. Thus. no language lends itself less to the imaginative 
and mythopoeic faculty than does Japanese. When, for 
instance, a European speaks of ‘‘the strife between Re- 
ligion and Science,” he very likely spells these names with 
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a capital R and a capital S, and unconsciously slides into 
regarding them as being, in some sort, actual things, even 
individualities capable of aspirations, aims, and conquests, 
of teaching and sustaining their devotees, of revenging 
themselves on those who slight them, etc., etc. Such 
mythology (for mythology it is, albeit those who have been 
reared under the exclusive influence of European modes of 
expression may notat first recognise it as such) is utterly alien 
to the matter-of-fact Far-Eastern mind. During the last few 
years, the study of English, and the translation into Japanese 
of great numbers of English and other European books, 
have indeed resulted in the occasional adoption by public 
speakers of such expressions as Rekishi ga watakishi-domo ni 
Lee .wo ostieru, a literal rendering of our phrase ‘“ History 
teaches us that...... ” But such ‘‘ Europeanisms” are 
quite unidiomatic, and would scarcely be comprehended by 
any Japanese save those who have themselves at least a 
tincture of Western learning. 


{ 442. Languages differ greatly in the degree of integration 
of their sentences. For instance, Chinese and _ Pidjin- 
English simply put assertions side by side, like stones 
without cement, as ‘‘ He bad man. My no like he.” Our 
more synthetic English would generally subordinate one 
assertion to the other, coupling them thus: ‘‘J don’! like 
him, BECAUSE he ts a bad man.” Now one of the most 
essential characteristics of the Japanese language is the 
extreme degree to which it pushes the synthetic tendency 
in the structure of sentences, Japanese always tries to 
incorporate the whole of a statement, however complex it 
may be and however numerous its parts, within the limits 
of a single sentence, whose members are all mutually 
inter-dependent. In fact the normal Japanese sentence is 
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a paragraph, or (so to say) an organism, as much more 
complicated than the typical English sentence just quoted, 
as the English sentence is more complicated than the 
Chinese or the Pidjin-English. As an illustration, let us 
take the following anecdote, the first paragraph of which 
forms but one sentence in Japanese, though it may be 
conveniently broken up into four or five in English :— 


443. HEMPO-GAESHI, ! 


Aru? hito ga  naga-ya’ 
A-certain person (nom.) block-of-houses 


no mae wo forimasi ftokt, shi 
of front (tccus.) passes time, stone 
ni tsumazukimashilareba‘, naga-ya 


on when-he-had-stumbled, block-0f-houses 


no uchi no hito ga baka ni 
of inside of person(nom.) fool to 
shite’, 7 Adata f” to = koe 


making, “ Ah!-how-painful !” that voice 
wo kakemashita kara, tsumazutta 
{accus.) placed because, (the)stumbled 


hito wa, wma-imashi to 
person as-for, disagreeable that 
omotmashita ga, waza to 
(Ae) thought though, purposely 
otonashiku', ‘‘Iyal go men 
sedately “ Nay!” august excuse 
nasaimashi! Kemashita no wa, 
deign ! Kicked thing as-for, 
shi ka® fo omoimashifara, anata 
stone ? that whereas-(I-)thought, you 
no hana no sakt deshita ka P” 
of nose of tip was ? タダ 
fo wumashita. 
that (he)said. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


‘CA certain man, 
passing one day in 
front of a block of 
houses, tripped against 
a stone. Thereupon, 
some one inside the 
block of houses made 
fun of him, and cried 
out: ‘*Oh how I 
have hurt myself!” So 
he who had tripped 
constrained himself to 
be quiet (although he 


felt disgusted), and 
said: ‘*Oh! pray 
excuse me, [I thought 


that what I had kicked 
was a stone. But was 
it the tip of your 
nose ?” 





1 /iempo is a Chinese expression meaning “requital ;” gaeshi is 
the nigori’ed form of kaeshi, the indefinite form of Aaesu, “ to return ”’ 
(trans.).—2 イク “to be,” sometimes has the sense of “a certain.”’— 
3 Naga-ya, lit. “long house,” is an expression denoting the quarters 
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Naga-ya no hito no kokoro-mochi( ‘‘ I wonder how the 
Block-of=houses of person ’s feelings man inside the block 


wa, donna  deshilaro P of houses felt on re- 
as-for, what-tike probably-were ? ceiving this snub.” 


7 444. The integration of sentences, as illustrated in the 
foregoing example, is secured by the application of the rule 
of syntax which was set forth in J 422, p. 261, and illustrated 
in pp. 264—6, and which is here exemplified in the word 
shite ; furthermore by the incorporation of quotations, and 
by the use of such particles as kara (‘‘ because”) and ga 
(‘‘ whereas ”) and of the conditional and concessive moods 
of verbs and adjectives. In translating a Japanese sentence 
into idiomatic English it is generally necessary to break it 
at each of these Azmges, as they may perhaps be termed. 


formerly attached to the mansions (yashiki) of the daimyos, as 
residences for their retainers. Such aga-ya as remain are now mostly 
let out in sets of two or three rooms to poor families.—4 T7sumnaszuks- 
mashitara would be the more strictly Colloquial form of this word; 
but see p. 184.—5 Hito wo baka ni suru means “to make a fool of a 
person ;” but here of course Ai#o ga is the subject of the verb, and the 
object is left unexpressed.—6 Aitata / is the same as aifa / at the top 
of p. 237. 一 7 Otonashiku, more lit. like a grown-up person.” It qualifies 
the verb imashiia at the end of the sentence.—8 な ha, “ perhaps 
a stone.” Taken more literally still, the words ZZz 4a are a direct 
quotation of the speaker’s thoughts: ‘Is it a stone ?’’ie., “May it not 
perhaps be a stone ?” 


PRACTICAL 
PART. 


Q 


7 445. SHORT PHRASES 
IN 
CONSTANT USE. 
1. Amari mila koto ga I have hardly ever 
Too-much have-seen fact (ov) |! saan any. 
gozaimasen. 
ts-not. 
2. Anata mazu のり tt Well, what is your 
You,  —s well, = what-sort-of | opinion on the subject ? 
go ryoken de gozaimasu Pr 
august opinion is? 
3. Arigaio gozaimasi.-—Do Thank you. — Oh! 
Thankful (7)am.— How don’t mention it. 
itashimashite 7 pray ation it 
having-done ? ° 
4. Ale ni nariniasen. He is not to be 
Reliance to  becomes-noft. depen ded upon 
5. Alo kara go aisalsu - 
Afterwards august answer I will send my answer 
Z の の moshimasho, afterwards. 
(accus.) will-say. 
6. Chito の 424e . 
A-litile honourably  to-place Pr ay sit down a 
nasaimashi. moment. 
deign. 


1. Amari, conf. J 219, p. 148.—3. Le., “ You are grateful to me for 


having done what ?”’ 


It is still more polite to substitute Dd な 2- 


matsurimashite for Do itashimashite.—4, Observe the avoidance of the 
passive, and conf. p. 205.—7. After chito supply koshi wo, “the 


loins.”’ 
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7  Chitto mo kamaimasen., It doesn’t matter a 
A-little even matters-not. bit. 
8. Chitto hatken. Please just let me 
-4-little adoritng-look (let me dv). look. 
Da ga....(famil.) 
9 Desu ga....(polite) Yes, but... 
(45。 beet 
10. Danjite mimasho. I will speak to him 
Conailting (/) will-see. about it. 
11, の / shimashé P What shall we do? 
How shall-probably-do ? 
12. po shila ho ga What do you think 
ow did side (1o#.) 
yokaré の we had best do? 


will-probably-be good ? 


13. Dochira ye irasshaimasi 中 Where are you going ? 
Where to, deign-to-go ? 


14. Doka nasaimashita ka P Have you hurt your- 

Somehow have-deigned ? self? or Is anything the 
G ; 。 || matter with you ? 

ro: M70 usata vasht-! 1 have been very rude 
August remissness have-|| . ・ 

mashita. in not coming to see 

done. you for so long. 

16. Go kuro sama. Thanks for your 
August trouble Mr. trouble. 


(Sata chiefly to inferiors.) 
8. Conf. p. 268.—9. Properly speaking, this phrase should come in the 
middle of a sentence ; but in familiar conversation it often begins one, 
For ga=“ but,” see p. 67. The « of desit is pronounced before ga, for 
which reason we print it in this context without the mark of short 
quantity.—10, For zz auxiliary, see p.193.—11 and 12, The Japan- 
ese habitually use “how?” for “what?” in such phrases as these. 
For ho see p. 144.—13. For ivasshaimasit, substitute ifimasit in speaking 
to an inferior.—14. For asaimashita substitute shimashita, or still 
less politely zz in speaking to an inferior.—15. See p. 247.—16. 
See p. 247.—19. Yukkuri is a sort of noun, which the addition of to 
tarns into an adverbial phrase ; conf. § 377, p. 236. 
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17, Go men nasal. Please excuse me, 
August excuse deign. or I beg your pardon. 

18. Go mottomo de gozai- ; 
Augustly right te What you say 1S 

masu ga.... very true; still.... 

19. Go yukkuri の ille Go slowly. (4 polite 
Augustly leisurely going || phrase frequently addressed 

syasshat. to one starting off on a walk.) 
deign-to-be. 
20. Go sonst de mo You probably know 


August knowledge even that.... 
gozaimasho = g@.... 
probably-is although.... 


21. Go zonji no tori. As you know. 
August knowledge ’s way. 
22. Hakkirt to wakarimasen. I don't clearly un- 
Clearly understand-not. derstand. 
23. Hara ga tai. (familiar) I’ve got a stomach- 
Belly (nom.) (is) paitnfed. ache. 


24. Hayaku! hayaku!/ 
Quickly! quickly! 


25. Hitotsu tkura P 
One how-much ? How much for one? 


26. Hoka de mo mar What I want to say is 
Other-thing even isn’t . 

La... 
although.... 

20 and 24 Zonji is the indefinite form, used substantively, of sonjirz, 
“to know.” Ga has here but little meaning, Similarly in No. 26. 
For dri, see p. 243.—22. For Z2 see p. 82. 一 23. The predicative adjec- 
tive includes the meaning of the verb “to be.” But if it is desired 
to make the phrase polite, s¢az must be changed to 7/6 gozaimeaszt 
conf. p. 140, § 204.—24. Supply the imperative を gz / “come,” or 
hashire / ran アー25. More grammatically Hitotsu wa ikura de gozai- 
masit ? Thenumeral 故人 が zz will vary according to the article alluded 
to :—if a fan, substitute 2-fon ,; if a mirror, substitnte zchz-men, etc. ; 


see J 157 2Z seg., especially pp. 108—1Io. 


Hurry up! hurry up! 


is simply this :—.... 
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27 Ichi-nichi rusu  desit. He is (or will be) 
One-day absent is. away all day. 

28. JLkenat koto shimashita. Tve gone and done 
Can’t-go thing have-done. a stu pid thin g. 

29. LTkura mo gozatmasen., There is scarcely any 

How-much even is-not. more. 

30. lise no koto deshila / When did it happen ? 

When ’s fact was ? 


No, I won't; or Get 
along with you ! ov None 
of your impudence ! 


31. Lya dest, yo! 
Disagreeable (7t)is, oh! 


32. Kagen ga wark gozat- I feel poorly. 
Bodily-state (nov1.) bad ¢s. 

mast. 

33. Kare kore larimasho. I think it will be 


That, thts, will-probably-suffice.| shout enough. 


34. Kaze wo  hikimashila. 


I have caught cold. 
Wind (accus.) (/) have-drawn. 


35. Kazoete mireba ... On counting them 
Counting when(/)sce. over, I found that.... 


27. lchi-nicht means indifferently ‘“ one day ” or “ all day ;” see N. B. 
to J 152, p. 103.—28. /kenaz is lit. “cannot go” =" no go,” “ won't do;” 
conf. J 317.—29. This idiom may be explained thus: “ There is nat even 
enough to make it worth asking how much there is.”—30. For the 
construction z¢sz mo, conf, p. 232,31. A phrase used chiefly by women 
of the lower class.—32. Kagen is originally one of the “syntheses of 
contradictories ” noticed on p. 34, 4a meaning “increase” (of bodily 
well-being), and gen “ decrease,” —33. Kare kore is an idiom expressive 
of approximation, like our ‘‘ more or less,” “ pretty well,’—34. The 
English word “ a cold ” cannot be translated more literally into Japanese. 
—35. Miru, “to see,” here has rather its proper signification, than 
the auxiliary use explained on p. 193. Moreover the conditional here 
has the sense of “ when... see p. 184. 
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36. Kite kuru ga You had better go 
Having-heard _to-come wom.) } and ask. ( familiar) 
ZZ。 
(2s) good. 
37: Kikashite kudasat. Please tell me. 
Causing-to~hkear condesecend. 
38. Kimi ga. warut. It quite makes me 
Feelings (nom.) (are) bad. shudder. ( familiar) 
39. Kochira ye の tort Please come in here. 
_ Here — to honourably to-pass|| (The formula used to invite 
nasal. の guest in.) 
deign. 
40. Kokoromochi ga wart. I feel unwell. 


Bodily-feelings (xom.) (are) bad. 


41. Komatta koto desi. 
Was-bothered fact ia. 


42. Komban wa! Good evening. 
This-night as-for ! 


It is a nuisance, 


43. 22 20 masele Please show me the 
~Sare . 7 ; 

il f fare. 

condescend. 


44. Konnichi wa! Good day ! or How do 
This-day a8-for! you dor 


36. Zou, which is the proper word for “to ask,” is almost always 
thus replaced in the mouths of Tokyo speakers by ku, properly 
“to hear.” For uru as an auxiliary, see p. 193.—37. Atkashite 
should, strictly speaking, be zz を, but see N. B. to p. 214.— 
38. Observe how Japanese prefers the intransitive to the transitive 
construction, of which “it” is the subject in English, and conf. p. 
279 for this marked feature of the language.—41. The use of the past, 
where the present would scem tous more nataral, is idiomatic here. 
42. Some polite phrase must be mentally supplied ; but it is never ex- 
pressed, unless it be some such hackneyed remark about the wea- 
ther as (Komban wa) の suzushin gozaimasii, “What a pleasantly cool 
evening it is!” etc. 一 44. Same remark as that concerning No. 42, 
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45. Kore de takisan. This is quite enough. 
This by plenty (35). 


46. Kore de yoroshii ja nat ka Won't this do? 
This by, good tent ? 


47. Kore wa, man de What is this made 
This _as-for, what by | ofz 

dekite orimasé P 

eventuating ta ? 


48. Kore wa nant nt What is this used 
lstkaimasi =ka P 
(do people) use (zt) ? 

4 Oh! excuse me for 


49. Kore = wa, 9 having inconvenienced 
; This as-for, . ん 024 の 46 ou 
jama wo  tashimashita, || YN: 


(Used as a poltle phrase on 


impediment (accus.) have-done. concluding a visit.) 


50. Kore wa, — shikkei/ Oh! pray excuse me 
This as-for, rudeness. for being so rude. 
51. Kore wa, yoku の You ave done this 
This as-for, well honourable b ‘full 
の zz ni narimashita. eautilully. 


eventuation to has-become. 


52. Mada yohodo aida ga There is still plenty 
Stilt plenty interval (no01:.) 


arimasic, of time, 
ts. 
53. Mae nt mo tHa fori. As I have already 


Before in also said way. stated. 
4. -Maido の akkat 
> Each-time oe at octetance I am much obliged to 
(sama) desi. you for your constant 
(My) ts. kindness. 


45. Supply de gozaimast at the end.—46. For 7a see p. 64.—47. For 
the intransitive dekiru, corresponding to our passive “is made,’’ see 
J 310, p. 202,—50, Supply s/ashimashita at the end.—54. Conf. p. 247. 
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55. Makoto zz moshi-wake 
Truth in, excuse 
ga gozaimasen. 
(nom.) (there) is-not. 


56. Makolo zz shibaraku. 
Truly some-time (7s). 


57. Mappira £0 men 
Quite-flatly august pardon 

nasat, 

deign. 

58. Maru de betsu nan desit. 
Completely different tndeed is. 


59. <Aala irasshat. 
Again deign-to-come. 


60. Maia の hayaku 
Again honourably quickly, 
の kaert masatmashi. 

honourably  to-return deign. 

61. Mazu sore-kkirt. de 
Welt, that only 

Lozaimasi, 

(7¢) €8. 


02. . Memboku pa _ nat. 


Countenance (nom.) ten’t. 
(More politely gozaimasen.) 


63. Michi 2 の の oshiete 
Road (accus.) teaching 

Rkudasai. 

condescend. 


64. Mina san nt aoka 
Au Messrs. to, please 

yoroshiku, 

well (say). 


Really I know not 
what excuse to offer. 


It is quite a long time 
since we last met. 


I humbly beg your 
pardon ; or Please be so 
good as to excuse me. 


It is a totally di 
ferent one. 


Please come again. 


Please come back soon 
again. 


Well, that is about 
all. 


I feel ashamed. 


Please tell me the 
road. 


Please remember me 
kindly to all your people. 


56. See top of p. 269.—58. For the difficult particle zoz contained 
in this example and tentatively rendered by “indeed,” see the footnote 
to pp. 135—6.—61, For kkiri, see p. 230 —62. Compare our phrase 
“to be put out of countenance.”—64. At the end supply zz kudasat, 


“please say.” 
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65. Minat Suri ? の の Pretending not to 
Seeing-not manner faccus.) see, 
shite. 
doing. 
66. Mo mina ni nart- It is all done; or 
Already =— alll to has- | There are none left. 
mashita. 
become. 
67. Mo thanakereba I must be off now. 
Already if-do-not-go, 
narimasen. 
ts-not. 
68. Mo nan-jt nt What oclock is it? 
Already what-hour to 
narimasi kar 
becomes ? 
69. 4772 shimait. I have finished; or 
Already end(is). They are all done. 
70. Mo  takisan. That is plenty; or I 
Already plenty (is). don't want any more. 
“1. 772 yaku ni . 
Any-more, usefulness to It is no longer of any 
lachimasen. use. 
stands-not, 
72, M6 yoroshit. (familiar) That will do; or I 


Already (ts) good. 


Mo yoroshix gozaimash. polite) don’t want any more. 


73. Mfosht-kanele orimasi. I can hardly bring 
To-say-unable = am. myself to say the words. 
(Said tn asking for sonte- 

thing.) 


66. We may explain this phrase thus: “It has come to this, that 
all are gone." 一 67. This phrase is used only when the necessity is 
genuine and strong; conf. N. B, at top of p. 175.—68. More literally, 
‘What oclock is it already becoming ?’’—69 and 7o. Supply des. 
72. A highly elliptical phrase, somewhat as if one were to say “ It is 
all right without it.”-73. For kaneru see J 311, p. 203. 
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74.  Atfotio の make Please go down a 
More, honourably to-cheapen | little more in your price. 

nasal. 

deign. 

75. Nai koto wa nat There is some; or 
Isn't act ian’t . 

(desit) om K There zs some. 


(zs). 


76. Naka-naka shochi shimasen. 
Positively consent does-not. 


He won't hear of it. 


77. Nan de mo _ yoroshu. 
What by even, (és) good. 
(More politely yoroshit gozaimasi..) 


78. Nan dest (ka) ? What is it? ov What 
What is(it) ? is the matter? or What 
did you say? 
What do you say? 


Anything will do. 


79. Nan to osshaimasit P 
What that deign-to-say ? 


80. Nanzo omoshirot Can't you tell us some- 
Something-or-other amusing 

hanashi ga gozatmasen ka? 

talk (zom.) is-not ? 


thing ainusing ? 


81. Nodo ga kawakimashiia. I feel thirsty. 
Throat (nom.)  has-dried. 


82. O hayo (gozaimasi). Good morning. 
Honourably early is. 
83. O tloma moshimasho. 1 think I must be 
Honourable leave will-probably-say.|| 5O118・ 
84. O kage sama de.... By your kind in- 
Honourable shade Mr. by. fluence. 


74. Maker is literally “to lose” (a battle or a game), hence “ to come 
down in price.” - 75. For the syntax of double negatives, see p. 271.— 
77. Nan de mo, though representing the English word “ anything,” is 
not the subject of the sentence. The sentence is subjectless, and naz 
de mo is an indirect object corresponding to the Latin ablative denoting 
causation or instrumentality.—82. It is of course absurd to use this 
phrase, as foreigners sometimes do, in the afternoon. 
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85. の kage sama, sukkart 
Honourable shade Mr., quite 


naorimashile gozaimasi. 
recovered am. 
86. O kangae no ue, ina 


Honowrable reflection ’s top, nay 


ya no go hentO wo ukagat- 
? % august reply (accus.) (/)will- 
masit. 
enquire. 
87. O hinodoku 

Honourable poison-of-spirit 
de gozaimasi. 

is. 

88. O machi-do sama. 


Honourably long-waiting Mr. 


89. O matase-moshi- 
Honourably having-caused-to- 

mashite, makolo nt at-sumi- 
watt, truth in, mutually- 
masen. 

is-not-proper. 

go. の naka ga siki- 
Honourable inside (nom.) has- 
mashita. 

become-empty: (familiar) 

gt. O tomo _tlasht- 


Honourable companion will- 
masho. 


probably-do. 
92. O toshi = =—s- mase. 
Honourably let-through say. 
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Iam quite well again, 


thanks for your kind 
enquiries, 
( More lit. “Thanks to your’) 
influence.” 
Kindly think the 
matter over, and let 


me have an answer one 
way or the other. 


I am sorry for it on 
your account. 


Excuse me for keeping 
you waiting so long. 


Really I know not 
what excuse to offer 
for having kept you 


wailing so long. 


I feel hungry. 


I should like to go 
with you, 


Show the guest in. 


85. After sama one may insert the word de, “ by,” which strict logic 


and grammar would require. 


Naorimashite gozaimasit is more polite 


than simple saorimashita would be.—86. “ Reflection’s top” is, after 


all, not so very different from our phrase “on reflection.” 


Instead 


of saying “an answer yes or no,” the Japanese phrase mentions the 
negative only.—8g. Still more polite than the preceding number. For 
が の な aS a humble auxiliary, see p. 249.—90. For o naka, see p. 248. 
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G3. の isuide no setse. . Whenever it happens 
Honourable occasion ’s opportunity. to suit your convenience. 
. ty 1 ・ 
94. (の yasumi nasat Good night. 
Honourably to-rest deign. 
(-mashi ). 
95.  Okashikute slamaranat. It is really 4oo funny. 


Being-funny, (J)endure-not. 


96 Ok z o sewa sama; I am much indebted 
_ Greatly honourable help Mr. tg you for your kind 
nt narimashita. 。 
to (/)have-become. assistance, 


97. Okt ni osoku narimashita. Excuse me for being 


Greatly late have-become. so late. 
98. O-sawag: gesZ22. All was bustle and 
Great-uproar  (¢#)was. confusion. 


99. Os4z kolo desi, nel Oh ! what a pity! 
Regrettable thing ia, eh ? 


100. Osoroshit dimo micht} How frightfully bad 
Frightful really road 


。 a! 
ga wark&l. (familiar) the road is ! 
(zom.) (Z ゞ ) の CZ。 
IOr. Osoroshit takat mon’ da. It is frightfully dear. 
Frightful dear thing is. 
(familiar) | 
102, O-warai  shimashita. We had a good laugh 
Great-laughter (we)did. over it, 


92. The use of mdse here shows that a person who is your in- 
ferior is todo something for one politely considered your superior,— 
93. Le., ‘Don’t take trouble about it; but, should the occasion offer... 
ctc."--g4. It is optional to omit the termination mash in all such cases,— 
95. Conf. J 218.96. As if one should say, “ I have come in for a great 
deal of your help.” O42 zz means “ greatly ;” o#i2u means “ big(ly).” 
-—-100, In strict grammar we should have osoroshiku, not osoroshié ; 
but see first N. B. on p.124. As shown by this example and the last, 
the Japanese turn in quite a different manner our exclamatory phrases 
beginning with “ what” and “ how.’—101. Mon’ is familiar for mono. 
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103. Sakuban wa, yoppile I couldn't sleep all 
Last-night as-for, all-night. last night. 

neraremasen deshita. 

cannot-sleep = (7t}eras. 


104. Sayd de gozatmasi, (polite)| That is so ; or Yes. 
So dest or So da. (familiar) 


105. Senjtise wa,  artgato Many thanks for your 
Former-day as-for, thankful || kind entertainment the 
gozaimashita. other day. 


was. Always said on first again meet- 
> ; ing the giver of a recent party. 
106. Shikala ga nat.) (more 


Dotng-side (n0m.)isn’t. | politely There is nothing to 
Shiyo ga nai. gozaima-|| be done; or It can't 
Doing-way (xon.) isn’t. sen.) be helped. 


107, Shitsuret iashimashita. 


Excuse my rudeness. 
Rudeness have-done. 


108 So dest kaP Is that so? or Oh! 
So is ? indeed. 

109. 80 ka mo shiremasen. Possibly it may be so. 
So ? even is-unknowable. 

110, So ka の omoeba, One is tempted to 

hoe Mo ? that ifrone-thinks, | think so, and yet on the 
contrariwise.. other hand.... 
111. So shicha thenai. You mustn’t do that. 


So as-for-doing, cannot-go. 
(moro politely skemasen.) 


112. Sd ja gozaimasen. (polite) That is not so; or 
So is-not. Oh! na. - 





103. Deshita might be omitted without mutilating either the 
sense or the grammar ; but the Japanese Jike thus to round off the 
sentence with an auxiliary verb, if possible ; conf. p. 197.—104. Conf. 
Pp. 234-5.—109. More literally “One cannot know whether it is so.” 
In vulgar parlance the phrase often runs thus: So ka shira (for 
shiran.)—110. See bottom of p. 265 for a similar construction.—111. 
More lit. “It won’t do, if you do that.”’—112. Or Sd de gozaimasen. 


SHORT PHRASES 


113. Sonna mon desit. 
Such thing is. 
114. Sonnara, 0 yo- 


If-that-is-so, honourally to-de- 
shi nasai. 


sist deiyn. 
115. Sono £0, hisashiku 
That after, lengthily 
の me ni kakarimasen. 
honourable eyes in (/ )/hangy-not. 
lise mo go soken de.... 
Always augustly robust being.... 


116. Sono ho wa の 
That side as-for, numerous 

gozatmasi. 

are. 

117. Sore wa so de gozat- 
That as-for, 80 is. 

mast. 

118, Sore wa so desi ga.... 
That as-for,so is whereas.... 

119. Saude ni moshi-agemashila 
Already tell-lifted-up 

tort. 

waif. 

120. Stkosht mate. (familiar) 
A-little wait. 

121, Sikoshi の machi 
«l-title honmureably to-wait 

nasat. (polite) 

deign. 

122. Zaigat wakarimashita. 
Mostly have-understood. 

11S, 
“it is 


IN CONSTANT USE. 
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That is just about it. 


Well don’t do 


it. 


then, 


It is some time since 
met. I am 
see you 


we last 
delighted 
looking so well. 


to 


more of 
of the 


There 
that kind 
others. 


are 
than 


That is so; or Yes, 
no doubt. 


Yes, but.... 


As I 
had the honour to 
form you. 


have already 
in- 
Wait a minute. 


Please be so kind as to 
wait a minute. 


I understand most of 
it. 


Supply at the end some such phrase as の medetéd gozaimasit, 
a subject for congratulation.”—116. See p. 144.—122. The 


past tense here idiomatically replaces the present ; conf. J 274, p. 176. 
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(123. 72zso nigtyaka de go-, It was very lively. 





Very lively 
zatmashita. | 
was. { 
124. Te wo aratte | 1 think TI go and 
Hands (accus.) having-washed, wash m y hands. 
kimasho. | 
will-probably-come. 
125. Lo mo kaku mo, go- At any rate please 


That even, thus even, august- just look at it. 
ran nasal. 


glance deign. 

126. TZolemo tkemasen. It won’t do at all. 
Anyhow cannot-qgo. 

127, Wake no wakaranai Something I can’t at 

koto. 

thing. 

128. Wasure-mono wa _ nat Are you sure you 

la? Forget-thing = as-for, isn’t! have forgotten nothing? 

2 (familiar) 


129. Watakiishi ni wanket It has nothing to do 


_ Me to, connection | with me. (familiar) 
ga nat. 
(nom.) isn’t. 
130. Yo gozaimasi to mo! Of course it will do 
Good is that even! quite well. 


131. Yohodo it kiry6 desi, She is very pretty in- 
Very good countenance is. || deed, 


132. oz ambai nt.... 
Good condition in It is fortunate that. . 





125. Zo mo kaku mo is an idiom meaning “at any rate “in any 
case.’’—127, A good example of the ambiguous relative phrases 
discussed in § 82, p. 58. It is not the thing that does not under- 
stand, but I who cannot understand the thing—130. Zo mo final = 
* of course;” conf. p. 85. 
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133. ot mi-harashi dest, ne/\|| What a beautiful view ! 


Good _ view is,— eh? 
134. Yot mono wo 9 What a beautiful thing 
Good thing (accus.) honourably 。 。 
motome  nasaimashila. that is which you have 
to-seek-out have-deigned. bought ! 
135. Yot tenki de gozaimasi, It is fine weather. 
Good-weather is, (A phrase used on accosting 


any one in fine weather.) 


136. Voku kega = shimasen|) jy is lucky he didn’t 


Well na does-not 
deshita om on hurt himself 


(7) was. 
137. Yoppodo dimo omoshtrot It is really a most 


Very _— indeed amusing || amusing story. 
hanashi de gozaimasi. 


story (74) és. 
138. Yoroshiz gozaimasi ka P|| Is it all right >—Yes. 
Good is ? 
—Yo gosaimasi. 
Good = ia. 
139. Posaso 2 omot-|| I should’ think it 
Likely-to-be-good 7 の (2) would do. 
masit, 
: think. 


140. Yoshita hd gg yo- I think it will be best 
Desisted side (nom.) will- || to give up the idea. 
karo. 
probably-be-qgood. 


141. Zosa ga nat. There is no difficulty 


Diffiedty (nom.) isn’t. about it. (familiar) 

136. This sentence illustrates a large number of cases containing 
the idea “it is fortunate that...’’ The final deshita may be omitted at 
will—139. Japanese idiom requires #z# in such phrases, when the ad- 
jective of probability (...sd #a) is turned into an adverb by the fact of a 
verb following.—140. Past tense used idiomatically for the present ; 
conf, p. 176.—141. More politely, Zésa gozaimasen., 


| 446. 


ADDITIONAL USEFUL 


PHRASES. 


1. Ano hilo no wu kolo wa, 
mina “uso desi, 


2. Ano hito no na wa, nan to 
umasiu P 

3. Ashifa wa yo ga gozaimash 
kara, ketko wo yasumimasho, 


4. Chitlo wa hanashi no lane ni 
narimasho. 


3. Datu kata-kage ni naite 
kimashitla kara, soro-soro de- 
kakemasho. 


6. Daibu niwa no sakura ga 
saki-kakemashita kara, tsugi no 
Nichiyo atari niwa, Mukojima ga 
chodo yoroshit gozaimasho, 


Every ‘word that fel- 
low says is a lie. 


What is his name? 
(more lit, What do people 
say that his name is ?) 


I shall be too busy to 
study to-morrow. . 


It will be something 
to talk about. 


There is a good deal 
of shade in many places ; 
so I shall begin to think 
of going out. 


A good many cherry- 
blossoms have begun to 
come out in the garden ; 
so I suppose Mukdjima 
will just be at its best 
about next Sunday. 


1. For a good example of a similar construction with #0, see p. 76, 


end of J 110.—2 For ¢o iu, see p. 58 and p. 82,—4. Lit. “ talk’s seed.”— 
5. The auxiliary 2¢mashita makes the phrase paint or photograph, as 
it were, the gradual oncoming of the shade. Simple xat/a would be 
a very flat substitute for compound matte kimashita; conf. p 197. 
6. For kakeru see p. 219. Mukojima is a part of Tokyo celebrated 
for its avenue of cherry-trees. Observe the manner in which the two 
clauses are connected by ara,—lit. “ because the cherry-trees have 
partially blossomed, etc.” 


ADDITIONAL USEFUL 


7. Do ka ko ka, isugo ga deki- 


masi, 
8. Doka Yokohama made no 
7 の の = ofttku-pip~pu 2 の の tchi-mat 
hudasai, 


g. Domo! ka ni sasarete, nele 
mo ne-tsitkarenat. 


10. Furiso dest kara, yoshe- 
masho. 
Ii. Lidot furi nt naile kimashita. 


Shikashi, yudacht desi kara, jikt 
akarimasho, 


12, Hitort de bon-yari shite 
orimashila kara, nemuku nart- 
mashita. 


13. fi no ga nakereba, maru 
de yoshimasho. 
14. ti-tsttkela fort ni shinai 


no wa, の の shita mon’ da P 


PHRASES. 3O1 

We shall be able to 
manage it somehow or 
other. 


Please give me a first- 
class return ticket to 
Yokohama. 


I have lain down, but 
I can’t get to sleep,—I 
am so terribly bothered 
by the mosquitoes. 


It looks like rain ; so I 
think I will give up (the 
idea of the excursion, 
etc. ). 


It has come on to rain 
hard. Still, as it is only 
a thunder-shower, I sup- 
pose the sky will soon 
clear up again. 


I was so dull all by 
myself, that I got quite 
sleepy. 


If there are no good 
ones, I wont take any 
of any kind. 


Why didn’t you do as 
I ordered you ? 


7. Do ka 42 ka is an idiom meaning “somehow or other,” “by 


hook or by crook.” 


If for dekimasit were substituted dekimashé, the 


phrase would signify “I ¢422 we shall be able,” etc.—8. Kippu, “a 
ticket,” takes the auxiliary numeral maz, because a ticket is a flat 
thing ; see p. 109.—11. For akarimashé, many prefer to say agari- 
masho, “it will probably lift.’—13. For zo ga, conf. JF 112 and 
7 137.—14. Do shita mon’ da? here translated “why の?” would be 
more literally rendered by “what sort of conduct is (this) ?” 
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15. tLki-nart sonna koto wo iu That couldn’t possibly 

to, do shite mo wakarimasen. be understood without 
some previous reference 
to the subject. 


16. Jkura kake-atle mo, shocht|) All my talking hasnt 
shimasen. | succeeded in getting him 
to consent. 


17. lma-doki sono yo na kolo Very little of that 

wa sikunat, Yoshi! ata の sort of thing goes on 

shita tokoro ga, loi no ron ni||nowadays; and even 

wa aimasen. supposing there to be 
Instances of its occur- 
rence, it doesn’t suit the 
spirit of the age. 


18. Fikd-gara de, asa-ban wa We are getting on in 
suzushiku narimashita. the season, and so the 
morningS and evenings 

have become cool. 


19. Kana wa sikosht wakari- I understand the Kana 

mask ga,—jt wa yomemasen. a little, but I can’t 
read the Chinese cha- 
racters. 


15, /ki-nari, “abruptly,” ‘ disconnectedly.”—17. S#kunai, is al- 
ways predicative, as here; see pp. 274-5. But it is generally convenient 
to reverse, as has here been done, the order of the ideas, when trans- 
lating a clause containing s#kunai into English. Yoshi, the conclusive 
form (see pp. 121-2) of the adjective yoz, “ good,” is here used as an 
exclamation, but forms from the grammatical point of view a sentence 
by itself. Zo shita tokoro ga is an idiom meaning “ granting 
that....”--18. Gara, suffixed to a noun, indicates “ kind,’’ “ nature,” 
here “cause,” very much like the postposition ara, ‘ because,’ 
of which it is probably but a sigori’ed form.—ig. Kana, see D。 9. 
Notice the force of the two wa’s, acting like Greek péy and 
68: ‘As for the Kana, I understand it a little; 2zZ as for the 
Chinese ideographs, I can’t read them at all” A European’s instinct 
would probably lead him to use the accusative particle zo in this place, 











. 22. 


ADDITIONAL USEFUL PHRASES. 


20. Kake-ne wo twanat de, 
honi0o no medan wo tute ku- 
dasat. 

21. Ketkho wo suru ni, do iu 


ambat nt hajimelara yokaro P 


Ketchaku no tokoro wa, 
thura made makarimasi ka P 


23. Kiga ye thu micht wa, 
dochira de gozaimasié' の 


24. <Kitio kuru yo nti sé ttle 
kot. 


25. Komban wa fatso 42@- 
mas: kara, yagu wo mashile 
kudasat. 


26. Komban wa fatsi ka ga 
dete kita kara, kaya wo tsutte 


kudasai. 

(27. Komban wa yakwat ZZ 
manekareia kara, reifuku no 
shilaku wo suru ga 77. 

28. Konna tansu- wa, doko 


de kaemasi P 


instead of wa. 
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Don’t ask fancy prices. 
Tell me the true price, 
please. 


What is the best way 
to begin studying ? 


What is the very lowest 
price you will go down 
to? 


Which is the road to 
Kiga? 


Go and tell him to be 
sure to come. 


It is very chilly to- 
night; so please put on 
some more blankets. 


There are lots of mos- 
quitoes to-night; so 
please put up the mos- 
quito-net. 


You must put out my 
dress-clothes, as I am in- 
vited out to a party this 
evening. 


Where can one buy 
such cabinets as these ? 


Notice how the Japanese construction omits both 


the nominative “I’’ and the accusatives “it” and “ them.”—21. Lit., 
“in doing ‘practice, it will probably be good if one had begun in what 
sort of manner ?”—-22. Lit., “as for the place of decision, etc.” —24. 
For the important subject of the rendering of indirect quotations, see p. 
275 et seq., and especially | 436 for the idiom in this phrase.—28. For 
such intransitives as kweru, “ to be buyable,’’ see p. 205 ef seg. 
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29. Kono muko no tsitk- 
altar? wa, doko desi P 


30. Kore kara sakt no micht 
wa, a0 desi / ・ 
31. Kore kara 
kakemasi. 


undo ni de- 


32. ada mote kimasen ga, 
—aru ni wa arimasit. 


33. Zzz konnicht wa, kore 
made ni ttashite okimasho, 

34. Mihai no mo area, 
nagal no mo gozaimasi., 


35. Moshi! koko wa nan to 
1u tokoro desha ご 

36. Nan to mo Wyo ga 
gozaimasen. 

37. Nant ka fulsugd ga 
shijimashita lo miele...... 

38. Nan-nen bakari  ketko 


shitara, hanasht ga dekiru yo 
ni narimasho ka P 


ADDITIONAL USEFUL PHRASES. 


Where does 
to? 


How is the road ahead ? 


this lead 


Iam going out now to 
take some exercise. 
Although they havent 


brought them yet, there is 


no doubt about the things 


being there. 


Well, we will leave off 
here to-day. 


Some are 
some are long. 


Excuse me, what may be 
the name of this place ? 


It is quite indescribable. 


short, and 


It would seem that diff- 
culties have arisen, and 


How many years’ study 
do you think would enable 
one to talk ? 








29. More lit. “As for the abutment-place opposite to this, where 
is it?” —32. Aru ni wa arimasé, “as for their existing, they exist,” 
is an emphatic construction ; see p, 88. Any verb may be so used 
for emphasis’ sake.—33. Os is auxiliary ; conf. p. 194.—34. Conf. p. 
196 for this peculiar construction with the conditional. 一 35. Instead 
of moshi, one may say go men nasai, “deign to pardon me,” or 
chotto ukagaimasi, “I jast enquire.”—36. More lit. ‘there is no 
way of calling it even what ?”—37. Our phrase “it would seem that,’ 
or the adverb “apparently,” is generally thus rendered by the 
gerundial construction fo mizefe, the sentence teing reversed, and 
another clause being necessary to clinch it.—38. Lit. “If I did 
about how many years’ study, will it probably become to the forth- 
coming of talking ?” 





ADDITIONAL USEFUL PHRASES. 


39. 人 ん 2 が gz の chigatte, fSuyu 
wa アル 4 の - の の ga nakiile, yoro- 
shit の 02227 が の 5. 


40. の kaert  nasaimashi! 
Sazo solo wa o sami gozat- 
mashitaro. 


41. O/  kittabireta. の zoz- 
gakenaku kyo wa aruta kara, 
gakkari shita. (familiar) 


42. Or! nésan! Buru tp-pon 
motie hile の kure. Tsurde ni 
kanjo no kakt-tsitke wo. 


43. Omote-muki de 
nai-nat de kite kudasat. 


44. Sakkt made wa de-kakeru 
fsumort datia ga,—yokt no sei 
ka, 4 の 2 ga waruku natta 
kara, deru no wa yoshimasho, 
Kuruma-ya wo kotowatte kuda- 
sai. 


naku, 


45. Senset/ kore wa の ) m 
imi de gozaimasho P 

46. Senset ni chotto の tde 
masaru yo nt so tile koi. 

47. Sod ZZ の 9Z の 6 wa, domo 


damaitle traremasen. 
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We are better off in 
winter than in summer; 
for we have no epidemic 
diseases in winter. 


Welcome back! You 
must indeed have found it 
cold out-of-doors. 


Oh! I am tired. I walk- 
ed to-day much further 
than I had meant to do, and 
I am quite played out. 

I say, waitress! Bring 
a bottle of beer, please. And 
let us have the bill at the 
same time. 


Don't ask officially, ask 
privately please. 


Until just now I had in- 
tended to go out. But 
whether it is from the effect 
of the weather or from some- 
thing else, I feel quite un- 
well now, and so shall give 
up the idea of going out. 
Please tell the imrikisha- 
man that he is not wanted. 


Teacher! what may be 
the meaning of this ? 


Just go and ask my 
teacher to come here. 


It is impossible to hold 
one’s tongue on _ being 
spoken to in that way. 


40. A phrase used by any of a household to their master, or by 
hotel people to a guest.—41. Gakkari is a sort of onomatope for ex- 
haustion.—42. At the end supply motte kite o kurv, “ please bring.” — 
44. Deru no wa might be replaced by deru no 2 の の . 一 40. See p. 276. 
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48. Soko no dole ye agaru The police will find fault 
lo, junsa nt logameraremasi., with you, if you walk on 
that embankment. 


49. Sono koto ga shireru to, It will never do for that 
Okt ni fuisugo de gozaimasii, to get known. 

50. Taisd ase ni natla kara, I have got into such a 
kimono wo sukkart kt-kae- || perspiration, that I think I 
masho. will change all my clothes. 
51. YLaisd kumotle mairima- The sky has all clouded 


shita. Soko-bie no suru が 49|over. 1 feel thoroughly 
wo mimasi to, komban atari || chilled, which makes me 
wa yukt ga furu ka mo shire- | think that perhaps it may 


masen. snow to-night. 

52. Tsugt no shiku made How many miles is it to 
nan ri gozaimasu P the next town? 

53. Zsumaranat koto wo I felt much annoyed at 
w-kakerarele, okt nt koma-||being addressed in that 
rimashila, manner. 


54.  Watakisht wa _ achira As I have never been 
no ho ye wcht-do mo ita koto||}in that direction before, 
ga nat kara, annat wo hitori|| please engage a guide for 
yatotte kudasaz. me. 


55. Fuki wa kiret desu ga, Snow is pretty to look at, 
—alo no micht ni komari-| but it puts the roads in a 
mash. frightful state afterwards, 


48, Lit. “ the embankment of there.’—51. Zoko is for tokoro, “ place,’’ 
hence“ fact.” Mimasi to, “when I see,” “when I consider” (the fact 
that there is, ie. that I am feeling, an under-chill). For szzz in the 
sense of “ to he,” see | 356, p. 227. Feru ka mo shiremasen, lit. “one 
cannot know whether it will snow.”—54. //ta koto, conf. J 277, p. 178. 
55. More lit. “one is troubled by the after-raads.” 


T 447・ 


EASY 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


1. Alada ma nt atmasho ka / 
—Mfi ma ni aimasen. 


2. Alo mani aimasiimat ka P 
Mada ma nt aimasii. 


3. Omoshiro gozatmashita ka P 
—Je; amart omoshiroku wa 
gozaimasen. 


4. Go の み の @ wa tkhaga de 
gozaimasa ka P—Arigalo go- 
saimasi. Okt nt kokoro-yoku 
nartmashita. 


5. D6 o kangae nasaru ka / 
Kangae ga tsikimasen. 


6.  Watakisht-domo nt mo mt- 
raremasho ta P — Mitrarenat 
kolo wa arumat. 


7. Anata wa, の kodomo-shu 
ga  gozaimast kar—tle,; 
walakisht wa dokishin de 


gozaimasi., 


Shall I still be in time ? 
—No, you won't. 


Don’t you think I shall 
still be in time ?—Yes, you 
will, 


Was it amusing ?—No, 
not very. 


How do you feel to-day ? 
—Much better, thank you. 


What do you think about 


it?—I can’t arrive at any 
opinion. 

Can.I too be allowed to 
see it, do you think p—I 
don’t think there is any rea- 
son why you should not. 


Have you any children? 
— No, I am a bachelor. 


3. For amari, see p. 148. For the wa after omoshiroku, conf. p. 
88. Such elliptical sentences as “ No, not very” in the English version 
of this example and the answer in the next example, are not admis- 
sible in Tapanese. 一 5 The answer is lit. “ consideration sticks not.”— 
6. Conf. ¥ 309, pp. 201-2, and ¥ 432, p. 271.—7. More lit. “ As for 


you, are there honourable children ?” 
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8. Ryokd menjo woo mocht 
de gozaimasii ka P—He! shojt 
wlashitle orimasit. 


9. LEmbi/fiku de irasshaimasis 


ka P — Sore de naku mo, 
Furokku-koto de _yoroshi. 
10. の meshi-mono wo の 


kt-kae nasatmasi: ka アー Ilya! 
kono mama de, uwagt dake 
yot ho to kaeyo. 


11. Senjisu wa, kekko na 
の shina wo arigalo szonji- 
mast. 


Do ttashimashite! Makoto ni 
somaisu na mono de, shitsuret 
de gosaimushila, 


EASY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Have you got a passport P 
—Yes, I have. 


Are you going in even- 
ing clothes, Sir?—No, my 
frock-coat will do well 
enough. 

Are you going to change 
your clothes, Sir?—No, I 
shall remain as I am, ex- 
cept that I will put ona 
better coat. 


Many thanks for the 
beautiful present you made 
me the other day. 


Oh! pray don’t mention 
it, It was really such 
rubbish, that it was quite 


rude of me to offer it to you. 


8. Ryoké may be omitted. The answer to this question is rather 
high-flown. In simpler parlance it would be He/ motte orimast.— 
9. In Chinese en=“ swallow,” 62=“ tail,” /f#ka=‘‘ clothes.” Sore 
de naku mo, “‘even without that.” Fuvokku-koto is the nearest 
approach to “ frock-coat,” of which Japanese organs are capable.—1o. 
Meshi-mono is a very polite term for clothes, used chiefly by servants 
in addressing their masters. Yot 46=‘the good one,” or “a better 
one,’ “my best one.’”’ Observe the simple non-honorific £aeyd, used 
by the master in addressing his servant. Between friends it would be 
Rkaemashé ; and the servant in the question uses the stil] more honori- 
fic periphrasis o 42-kae nasaimasit.—i1, (Answer.) It is the rule to 
use some such depreciatory phrase as this in speaking of a present 
made by oneself to another. ‘The self-depreciation does not sound at 
all excessive to Japanese ears. For the de in somatsu na mono de, see 
p. 138, FY 200 ct seg. This method of correlating sentenees must be 
carefully studied.—12. When there is no bell, as in all old-fashioned 
Japaneses houses, the visitor cries out O ¢ano’ moshimastt as in No. 14. 
The servant here says simply ¢aév, rather than o fake, in order to 
avoid applying honorifics to any one connected with the family he 
himself belongs to, even though it be the lady of the house herself. 


EASY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


12, (Visitor rings the bell, 
and servant appears. ) 


LTrasshaimashi / 


Okisama wa, の uchi de 
gosaimasi: ka P 

He / taku de gozaimasi. 
13. Rusu-chii ni donala mo 


の ide wa nakaila ka P 


He! senkoku kono tefuda no 
kala ga trasshawmashile, の kaert 
nt nattara, ‘* Foroshiku” to 
mosaremashila. 


This last clause is a polite phrase in) 


constant use, 


14. O fano(mi) moshimasi: ! 


Trasshaimashi / 


Go shujin wa, の taku de 
gozaimasi ka P 

Tadaima 
masit, 

So dest ka P Sore de wa, 
の kaert 72 narimashitara, 
‘« Smith ga  mairimashite, 
‘ Yoroshiku’ moshimashita” to 
ile kudasat. 


rusu de gozat- 
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Welcome ! 


Is Mrs.* * * at home? 


Yes, Sir. 


Did any one call while I 
was out? 


Yes, Sir, a gentleman 
called and left this card; 
and he desired his com- 
pliments to you when you 
came home. 


I beg to ask ! 


This is the formula used when 
there ts no house-bell, 


Welcome! 


Is your master at home? 
No, Sir, he has gone out. 


Indeed? Then _ please 
tell him, when he comes 
home, that Mr. Smith called 
and desired his compli- 
ments to him. 





13. More lit. “ Did no one call?” the Japanese usually preferring 
to turn such questions negatively. The potential mdsaremashila at 
the end js more polite than plain の would be; see J 403, p. 250.— 


14, The mz of ‘anxomi is often dropped for brevity's sake, 


Persons 


who are not scrupu!ous about politeness cry out simply “ Zazomntu.” 
These little dialogues instance the use of so many honorific idioms, 
that it might be well to read through the Chapter on Honorifics, p. 


244 の seg., in connection with them, 


7 448. A FEW 


PROVERBS. 


1. Ame Sulle, After rain the ground gets 
Rain having-fallen, hard. 
jt katamaru, ("Good comes out of evil.”) 


earth hardens. 


2. Awase-mono wa, That which has been 
Joined-thing as-for, || artificially joined together is 
hanare-mono, easily separated. 
separable-thing(?s). Said ofa husband and wife who 
disagree. ) 
3. Bo hodo negal- 
Bludgeon amount _having- To ask fora bludgeon’s 
le, hart hodo || worth, and to get a needle’s 
requested, needle amount || worth. 
kanau, 
corresponds. 
4. Dorob3 nt の 2- SPending money on the 
Lhief to, pursue- || pursuit of a thief. 
SEN. ( “Throwing good money alter) 
276 の 246 ガ 。 bad.” 
5. Go nt 27e When you enter a district, 
District into ——_having- | conform to its customs. 
wa, §? nt Shila- ( ‘* When you are in Rome, do as) 
centered, district to con- Rome does.” 
gae! 
form! 
6. Haki-dame ni suru. | A stork on a dust-heap. 
Sweep-mound on, stork. | (“A jewel in a dunghill.”) 





2. Supply da, “is,” after Aanare-mono.—4. Supply wo tsuiyasu at 
the end.—5. This 7/z is the gerund of iru, “ to enter.” 


PROVERBS. 


7. Hart hodo xno koto 
Needle amount ’s_ thing 

WO め の hodo nu 

(accus.) bludgeon amount to 

tll. 

to -say. 

8. Hilo no wuwasa mo, 
People ’s rumour  even,; 

shichiju-go-nichi. 

seventy-five-days (és). 

9. Hito wo noroeba, 
Person  (accus.) if-one-curses, 


ana ulalsu. 
holes two (eventuate). 


10. Aliza め mo, dan- 
Knees with even, con- 
8 の 
sultation (の)、 
ii. Hotoke no kao mo, 
Buddha ‘3 «face even, 
san-do. 
three-times. 
12, Jf no ucht no kawasu. 
Well ’s inside ’s frog. 
(3. 7 を wo hule, 
One (accus.) having-heard, 
Ju wo shiru. 
tem (accus.) to-know. 
14. ZZ ni nalle mo, 
Dog to becoming even, 
0-doko no ZZ nt nare/! 
large-place ’s doy to become! 
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To talk of a thing as small 
as a needle as if it were as 
big as a bludgeon. 


( ‘*To make mountains out of 
mole-hills.” 


Gossip only lasts seventy- 
five days. 


The scandal will blow over Hike) 
‘©a nine days’ wonder.” 


Curse a man, and there 
will be two graves, 


(A curse strikes not only him against 
whom itis pronounced, but also him 
who pronounces it.) 


Consult any one, even if 
it be only your own knees. 
( “In multitude of counsellors) 

there is safety. 

Even a Buddha's face can 
only be tickled thrice. 


("The crushed worm will turn.”) 


Like a frog in a well. 


(Knowing nothing of the world.) 


To know all by hearing 
a part. 


(Said of mental acuteness.) 


If you become a dog, at 
least be the dog of a great 
house. 

(“" Do nothing by halves.”) 





8. Supply da, ‘is.”—9. Supply ga dekiru.—10. Supply shiro /—11. 
Supply some such words as shika tnaderarenat?, “ cannot-stroke? but! 
(three-times.)”—12, The complete saying is / #0 uchi no kawazu daikui' 
? の の 2 shirazu® (“ knows-not? the ocean!”), Shivazu here and in No. 30 
is a rclic of the Book Language, the “‘ conclusive negative present.” 
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15. Lri-mame ni hana. Blossoms on parched peas. 


Parched-peas on, blossoms. ( ‘* Grapes on thorns and figs on) 
thistles.’”’ 
























16. Figoku n0 sala 
Hell *3 decisions 

mo, kane shidai. 

aleo, money  according(are). 


Even hells judgments 
may be swayed by money. 


( “s Money is the key that opens 
all doors.” 


17, Kat-inu ni te To get one’s hand bitten 
Keeping-doy = by, ~—— hand’ || by one’s own pet dog. 
wo kamareru. 


‘“ Nursing a viper in one’s bosom.’’) 
(accus.) to-get-bitten. 


18 Kawai ko nt wall A pet child should be 


_ Dear child to made to travel. 
labs wo SGS@ / ( “Spare the rod, and spoil the’) 
Journey (accus.) cause-to-do ! child.” 
19. Kowashi, mitasht. Afraid, and yet itching to 


(Us\afraid ; wants-to-see. peep. 
Brotherhood is the first 
step towards estrangement. 


‘lhe exact reverse of our “ Blood’) 
in thicker than water.” 


2 い 。 Kyddat wa la- 
Brethren as-for, other- 

mit = no hajimari. 

people of beginning (are). 


21. Alekura sen-nin, For every thousand blind 
Blind thousand-per- || there are a thousand who 

2776- の ん 2 sen- can see. 
sons, eyc-open thousand- || (The world’s opinion is so cvenly 
nin, balanced, that there is little use in 


striving after unusual and often 


persons (are). unappreciated excellence.) 


A three-year-old child's 


22. Mfitsu-go no  tamashii 
soul will remain the same 


Three-child’s soul ; 
hyaku made. till he is a hundred. 
hundred till (changes not). ("The boy is father tothe man.”) 





16, Supply の 2. 一 18. Sase/=sasero/ imperative, second conj.— 
19. A good example of the survival of the conclusive form of adjectives, 
each word being here grammaticall y A complete sentence ; see pp. 121-2. 
一 49. Supply da.—21, Supply aru.—22, Supply Aawaranat. 
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23. Nama-byoho wa, Crude tactics cause grave 
; Crude-tactics as-for; || wounds. 
の -422 no moto. 


“ A little learning is a dangerous 
great-wound 8 origin (are). thing.” 


24. Neko ni koban. Gold coins to a cat. 
Cat to, gold-coin. (“ Casting pearls before swine.”’) 
- 学 * — . に 

25・ Nikko wo minat Do not use the word 
Nikko (accus.) see-not || 。。 。 » 。 

ucht wa  hebha” magnificent” until you 

2 
within as-for, * magnificent ”’ have seen Nikko. 
の wu-na / 


that say-not. 


26. (の ni の ZC の To add tail to tail. 
Tail to, tet = (accus.) || (To exaggerate and amplify.) 

な ん e/Z。 

to-affix. 


27. Odawara hyogi. Like the Odawara confer- 


Odawara conference. ence. 
(Endless talk resulting in nothing.) 
28. Omot-lalla ga ん The best day to execute a 
Resolved 。 (ox.) ae || TeSOlve is the day on which 
nicht. you form it. 
day (zs). ( ‘* Procrastination is the thief of 
time.” 


23. Supply da.—24. Koban is a specific name, not a general one ; but 
the oval gold coin which it denotes is no longer current.—25. Nikko 
is famed both for its mountain scenery, and for the splendour of its 
tombs and temples dedicated to the first and third Shaguns of the 
Tokugawa dynasty. 一 27. In the year 1590, when the castle of Oda- 
wara, belonging to the H6j6 family, was besieged by the Taiko Hide- 
yoshi, the generals commanding the besieged force could not come 
to an agreement as to whether it were best to await the onslaught of 
the enemy, or to sally forth themselves and offer battle While they 
were still discussing this question, Hideyoshi made a sudden onslaught, 
and captured the castle by a coup de main.—28. Supply da. 


= 


~ 一 


together, Monju ’s cleverness. 


“B14 PROVERBS, 


29. Ont no rusu nt Doing the washing when 
Demon ’s abeence in, the demons are absent. 


sentaku. “« When the cat’s away, the mice) 
washing (fo do). will play.” 
zz » . To have read the ‘‘ Ana- 
30. Kongo yomt 79 ects” and not to know 
Analects ”’ reading ’s ? 
7 Rongo” shirazu. them. 
の ” *‘Tf ye know these things, happy 
Analects knows-not. (are ye if ye do them.” ) 
31. San-nin ア の を When three people con- 


; hi MM sult together, there results 
a, onju の 2 | wisdom worthy of Monju. 


(‘‘ Two heads are better than one.” 


32. Shaka ni sekkyo. Preaching to Buddha. 


Buddha to, sermon. ( «leaching your grandmother to) 
suck eggs.” 
33. Shinda ko no soshi} To reckon up a dead 
bf e 
Died child’s YEPrs i child’s age. 
wo kazoeru. (“Crying over spilt milk.”’) 
(accus.) to-count. ys ; 


If you live ina place, it 


34. Sumeba, miya- becomes the capital so far 
P Tf-you-reside, — capital- as you are concerned. 

¥0. - ( One can make one’s home any’) 
city (zt ts). where. 





29. Supply wo suru. Sentaku is believed to be a corruption of 
tentaku, “changing house.” If so, the original meaning of the 
proverb was “To change house when the demons are not by to see.” — 
30. The Confucian “ Analects” are one of the most venerated of 
the Chinese Classics, and a committal of them to memory was 
fofmerly an essential part of every Japanese gentleman’s education. 
The proverb applies to the failure to put principles into practice, 
not, as might be supposed, to the non-comprehension of texts. Yomz, 
the indefinite form of yom, “ to read,” is here equivalent to yous hilo. 
For shirazu see D。 311, note to No, 12.—31. MWonju (Sanskrit Manjusri) 
is the personification of wisdom in the Buddhist mythology.—3z2. 
Supply wo sz の 一 34. Supply da. This proverb means that a man 
can accustom himself to any circumstances. 


PROVERBS, 


35. Todatz, moto kura- 

Candlestick, bottom (és) 

shit. 

dark. 

36. Zokoro kawareba, shina 
Place if-changes, kind 

kawaru. 

changes. 

37. Uma no mm m 
Horse +8 ear in, 

nemobuisu. 

prayer-to- Buddha (to say). 

38. Oshi wa ushi-zure, 
Cow as-for, cow-companion; 

uma wa uma-Zzure. 

horse as-for, horse-companion. 

39. Uwasa wo sureba, 
Gossip (accus.) tf-one-does, 

kage ga sasu. 

shadow (nom.) strikes. 

40. Wataru sekat ni 
Cross world in, 

ont wa nat, 

demon as-for, is-not. 

41. Wazawai wa _— shimo 
Calamity as-for, below 

kara. 


frome (arises). 
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Just below the candle- 
stick is the darkest place of 
all. 


( One has to go abroad to get 
news of home.” 


So many places, so many 
manners. 


Pouring prayers into a 
horse’s ears. 


(Taking useless trouble. ) 


Cows consort with cows, 
and horses with horses. 
(" Birds of a feather flock together.’’) 


If you talk of a man, his 
shadow will fall on you. 
* Talk of the Devil, and he'll ap’) 
pear.” 


Cross the whole world, 


and you will find no 
demons. 

( There is kindness to be found 
everywhere. 

Calamities come from 
below. 


(It is not enough to flatter the great. 
You must ingratiate yourself with the 
underlings; for the power to hurt you 
rests chic fly with them.) 





35. Kurashi, conclusive form of surat, “dark;” conf. pp. !2【 一 2 
ー37. Supply zo z#.—41. Supply okoru. 


T 449. FRAGMENTS 


OF 


CONVERSATION. 


1. Tue Post.—Kesa, yz wa kimasen ka P 
He! mairimasen. 
Hate-na! Kino no asa Hama ye dashila henji ga mo kuru 


2. AN Exuisition.—Zonen mo Ueno ni hakurankwai ga 
arimasho ka P 
Tkaga desho ka P Tonto uwasa wo hikimasen. 


3. A Request.—Dekiru nara, ん の 7 ni kore wo utsushile 
kudasai. 
Domo! so wa thimasen. 


4. EnGacinc A TEACHER.—Dozo yot shisho wo sagashite 
kudasai. 
Mi-atari shidai, tsuretle matrimasho. 


5. WuHat SALARY ?—ito-tsithi no sharet wa, dono kurai 
yaliara yokaro ? 
Ma ! ju-shi-go-en de jubun de gozaimasho. 





1, For “yes,” where “no” would seem more natural, see ¥ 376, 
pp. 235-6. Hama is a familiar abbreviation for Yokohama. The last 
line of the Japanese text is extremely concise :—//ama ye dashita henji 
may be best construed by expanding it to Hama ye dashita tegami no 


FREE 


ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


1, Tue Post.—Have no letters come this morning ? 

No, none have come. 

I can't make it out! Why, there ought to be an answer 
to the letter I sent to Yokohama yesterday morning. 


2, AN Exursition,—Is there to be an exhibition at Ueno 
this year also? 

I don’t know. I have not heard the slightest rumour on 
the subject. 


3. A Request.—If you can manage it, do please copy 
this by to-night. 
O! really, that is quite impossible. 


4. Encacine a TrAcHER.—Please look out for a good 
teacher for me. 
As soon as I find one, I will bring him to you. 


5. SALARY.—How much salary should I give a month 
(e.g., to a teacher or clerk)? 
Well, I should say that $14 or $15 would be ample. 


henji. The sentence is incomplete ; but such incomplete sentences 
ending in ga are of frequent occurrence, the speaker not knowing ex- 
actly what to add; conf. p, 186.—2. /kaga deshéd ka is more or less 
equivalent to ‘I don’t know ij" see J 375, p. 235. 
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6. Meat Hours.—Kochira de wa, gosen no jikoku wa, 
nan-ji to nan-jt desit ka ア 

He! O hiru wa ji-ni-ni han de, の yashoku ga shicht-ji han 
de gozaimasi. 

Sore de wa, asa-han wa P 

He! asa wa, himart ga gozaimasen. Anata no go isugo 
shidat, 


7. AN Enquiry.—-Afoshi/ uke-tsttke wa, kochira desi 
ka P 
Hei! koko wo massugu ni の tde ni naru to, sugu soko desis. 


8. ANOTHE Enqguiry.—Koko kara Fuji ga mieru to wa, 
honto desi ka P 
Ma! mieru to most: koto de gozaimasii. 


g. TALKING To a Cuitp.—S@, botchan! koko ye の kake 
nasat. O otonasht koto! O tkutsu desit ka ア / 

Fatsu, 

Taiso oki koto! = Gakko ye の kayot desi ka.P 

He! mainicht thimasu ga,—kyo wa, doyobt desit kara, の 
hiru-girt deshita. 


10, TALKING TO A FATHER.—KXono ko wa, anala no go 
shisoku de gozaimasi ka / 

He! watakishi no soryo de gozaimasi. 

Sore wa, taisd の rippa na go shisoku wo の mochi nasat- 
mashile, sazo の tanoshimt de gozaimasho, 

Te! domo, wampaku de komarimasi. 


6. Fiueni-~i han de: notice how de, used predicatively, correlates 
this clause with the next ; conf. { 200, p. 138, and the fourth and fifth 
examples on p. 139. After asa-han wa, supply i/su de gozaimasn ? 
After shidai, supply de gozatmasi#.—7. For koko wo, conf. p. 232.— 
8. Zo wa stands for ¢o iu koto wa, “ the assertion that Fuji can,” etc. 一 
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6. MrAar Hovurs.—What are the hours for meals 
here ? 

Luncheon is at half-past twelve, and dinner at half 
past seven. . 

Then what about breakfast ? 

Breakfast ? There is no fixed time for it, Sir. You can 
have it whenever convenient to yourself. 


7, AN Enquiry.—Please, is this the enquiry office? 
No; but you will come to it in a minute, if you go 
straight on. 


8. ANOTHER Enguiry.—lIs it true that Fuji can be seen 
from here ? 
Well, it is supposed to be. 


9. TArkiNe To A Cuitp,—Here, my little man! sit 
down here. What a good boy youare! How old are you? 

Eight. 

How big you are for your age! Do you go to school? 

Yes, I go there every day. But to-day we only had 
lessons till noon, because it is Saturday. 


10, Tatkinc To A FATHER.—TIs this little boy your 
son ? 

Yes, he is my eldest. 

Indeed, you have a fine fellow for an eldest son. Whata 
a source of happiness he must be to you ! 

Oh! no indeed. He is so naughty, I don’t know what 
to do. 


9. For dotchan, see p. 240. Kolo in tatso okit koto! is used excla- 
matorily ; see p. 39. The o of o hivu-giri is meaningless ; see D. 248.— 
10. Such complimentary and self-depreciatory speeches are customary, 
quite irrespective of facts, and must not be understood too literally. 
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11. THE TE LEGRAPH.—KXokoe-ra wa, hempi da kara, 
denshin ga nakite, fujiyi desi, ne / 
Sayd de gozatmasuru. Ot-ot dekimasi de gozaimasho. 


12, SPEAKING JAPANESE WELL.—Anala wa, yoku 
Mhon-go ga の wakarit ni narimasit. 

Tonda koto osshaimast. Do shite! Naka-naka soso de 
gozaimasi, 

lya ! do itashimashite! Honto nt rippa de gosaimasi. 


13. No THorovucurare.—Ano hashi wa fushin-chit de, 
6rai-dome daso da. 


Dori de, koko nt kari-bashi ga kakatle imasiu. 


14. COMPLIMENTS ON MEETING A FRIEND.—Aonaida wa 
tochi de hanahada shikket. 

Ie! do tashimashite! watakishi koso. Shikashi, are kara 
dochira ye trasshaimashila P 


15. A MessacE.—Satki no tsttkat wa, mada kaette Konat 
ka / Nant wo shile iru ka アソ Taiso tema ga toreru. 

Okata saki sama ga の rusu de, matte de mo orimasu 7 de 
gozaimasho. 





12, Lit. “As for you, Japan language becomes well to honourable 
understanding.” —13. De, see J 200. Dasé is the “adjective of pro- 
bability ” of da, “to be.” Déri de=“ being reasonable,” here “that is 
why.”—14. These and similar complimentary speeches are in constant 
use, and do not sound absurd in Japanese, though the faults apo'ogised 
for on both sides are generally quite imaginary, Afler shikéct supply 
ttashimashita. After koso supply de gozaimashita. Apropos the sentence 
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11. THe TELEGRAPH.—It is inconvenient—isn’t it ?>— 
there being no telegraph in this part of the country, on 
account of its being so out-of-the-way. 

Yes. But I suppose we shall have it in time. 


12, SPEAKING JAPANESE WELL.—You speak Japanese 
beautifully. 

Nonsense! How can you say sucha thing? My Japa- 
nese is very poor indeed. 

Not a bit of it. How can you say so? You really speak 
splendidly. 

13. No TuHoRoUGHFARE.—It seems that the thorough- 
fare is closed, because the bridge over there is undergoing 
repairs, 

Ah yes! That is why they have put up a temporary 
bridge here. 


14. CompLimenTs ON MEETING A FRiEND. 一 1 beg your 
pardon for having been so rude to you in the street the other 
day. | 

Oh! no, not at all! It was I who was rude. Where did 
you go after we parted ? 


15. A Mrssacr.—Hasn’t the messenger whom I sent 
some time ago, come back yet? What is he doing? He 
is a tremendous time about it. 

Probably it is because the gentleman you sent him to is 
out, so that the messenger is kept waiting. 


beginning Shikashi, notice that such questions as to where one has been 
or is about to go are not considered indiscreet by the Japanese, but are, 
on the contrary, used in the best society.—1§. Sassi is emphatic for 
saki , conf. § 25, p. 18. Zoreru is the intransitive corresponding to 
the transitive verb ¢oru, “to take;” conf. p. 206. Saki sama ‘the 
gentleman in front,” ic. “the gentleman over there.” For が see 
bottom of p. 79. 
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16, FEELING UNWErLr. 一 の no shukwat ni wa, iras- 
shaimasen deshila ka P 

He ! kyo wa, nan da ka, kokoro-mochi ga warukile themasen 
kara, kotowari wo wie yarimashita, 


17, On Boarp Suip.—Kyd wa, yoi nagi de gozaimasi, 
ne / 

SO de gozaimasi, Go の の の ni shi-awase de gozaimasi. 

Anala wa, Kobe ye の tde de gozaimasit ka P 

Ie. Nagasaki made mairimasi. 

Ikaga de gozaimasi P Kitsuenjo de ip-puku ttashimasho 
ka / 

Sa/o tomo tlashimasho. 


18 A Picnic.—Kyo wa, 7 hiyort da kara, undo kata- 
gaia Ojigoku wo mile kimasit kara, nani ka mi-tsitkurotte, 
bento wo san-nin-mae tsoide koshtraete kudasat. 

Fle! shocht tlashimashita. Go shu wa, nant-nani wo 
motasemasho P 

Sake wa, hiru tp-pon to, fusitke ip-pon ni, soda-mizu ni-hon 
de yoroshit. 

He! kashikomarimashita. 


19. A Visitor.—J/ma miela の kyaku wa, mada gozen-mae 
の Zs の da kara, nan de mo ari-awase-mono de gohan wo dashile 
kudasai. 

He! shocht tlashimashita. 





16. Warukite ikemasen, fairly lit. “ being so bad, that it is no go ;” 
more simply “it is too bad.” Similarly 72 を zz tkemasen, “it is 
too far;” kitabirele ikemasen, “1 am too tired,” etc.; conf. J 218, 
pp. 147-8.—17. For the objective honorifics in go doyd and o tomo, see 
p. 247.—18. Ojigoku (“Big Hell”) is the name of a valley near Mi- 
yanoshYta containing some boiling sulphur-springs. Jt is also called 
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16. FrrrrNG UNwgrr. 一 -Didnt -you go to the meeting 
to-day ? 

No. I don’t know what it is, but I feel unwell ; so I sent 
an excuse. 


17. ON Boarp Suip.—It is beautifully calm to-day, isn’t 
it ? 

Yes, indeed. It is lucky for all of us. 

Are you going to Kébe? 

No. Iam going on to Nagasaki. 

What do you say to our going and having a pipe in the 
smoking-room ? 

- All nght, come along ! 


18, A’ Picnic.—As it is fine weather to-day, we are going 
to Ojigoku for the sake of a little exercise. So please make 
haste, and put up something or other as luncheon for 
three. : 

All right, Sir, What liquors shall I send ? 

Liquors 一 A bottle of beer, a bottle of whisky, and two 
bottles of soda-water, will be enough. 

All right, Sir. 


19. A Visiror.—It would seem that the visitor who has 
just arrived has not dined yet. So please give him some- 
thing to eat. Anything that happens to be ready will do. 

All right, Sir. 





Owaki-dani, i.e. “the Valley of the Great Boiling.” Undo katagata, 
more lit. “at the same time as exercise.” Mite kimasté: conf. kuru, 
p. 193. Go shu is Chinese for the Japanese 2 sake, and sounds more 
polite. usike is the nearest approach most Japanese can make to the 
pronunciation of our word “ whisky.’’ Kashikomarimashita, or shochi 
itashimashita, as immediately above, is the usual term by which an 
inferior expresses that he has understood the orders of a superior, 
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20. ASKING THE. Way.—Moshit/ Hakubulsikwan wa, 
dono hen desit ka P 

Sayd de gozatmasi, Sore wa, koko wo massugu ni thu to, 
migt no hd ga junsa no kobansho de, hidari no 4 の ga Haku- 
butsiikwan desi. Mon ni ‘‘ Hakubuisikwan” to katla gaku ga 
agete arimasi kara, jekt shtremasi. 

Kore wa, domo! arigato conpmasi. 


21. COMPLIMENTS ON FIRST MeErEtING.— Hajimemashite 
(2 me nt kakarimasi). Watakishi wa Tanaka Tsunemasa の 
moshimasi. Nantbun yoroshiku negaimasi. 

Sayo de gozaimasi ka / Kanete sommei wa ukelamawatle 
ortmashila ga...... Watakishi wa Smith lo mosu mono de, 
igo の kokoro-yasi...... 


22. TaxinG Leave or A FRifND. 一 -72zS の choza wo itasht- 
mashila, Konnichi wa mo の ttoma (ni) tlashimasho. 

Ma! Yot de wa gozaimasen ka P Mo shosho の hanasht 
nasite trasshaimashi. 

Arigato gozaimasu ga,—konnicht wa chito tori-tsogimasi 
kara, izure mata sono uchi ukagaimasi. 

Sayo de gozaimasi ka P Kore wa taiso shitsuret bakari 
moshi-agemashila. Sonnara, mata の chikai uchi ni zeht の tachi- 
yort W0...... 





20. For the active past tense atta, “ wrote,’’ where English idiom 
requires the passive past participle “ written,” see J 293, pp. 190-1. 
Similarly in the case of gaku ga agete arimasi, lit. “a tablet is 
raising.” —21. The complimentary phrases in this and the next three 
numbers should be carefully committed to memory, as they are in 
constant requisition, however queer and stilted the English transla- 
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2O. ASKING THE Way.—Please, Sir! would you tell me 
the way to the Museum ? 

Let me see! Yes! If you go straight on, you will find 
a police-station to your right, and the building on the left 
is the Museum. You will know it at once, for there is a 
tablet over the gate, with the word ‘‘Museum” written 
on it, 

Oh! very many thanks, Sir. 


21. COMPLIMENTS ON First Meetinc.—This is the first 
time I have had the honour to meet you, Sir. My name 
is Tanaka Tsunemasa. I beg for your kind friend- 
ship. 

Oh! indeed? I have had the honour to hear of you 
before, although (we have never met). My name is Smith. 
Henceforward I hope you will honour me with your 
intimacy. 


22. Taxinc LEAVE or A Frienp.—I have paid you an 
unconscionably long visit, and must now be taking my 
leave. 

Oh! Why hurry so? Do please chat a little longer. 

Many thanks, but I am rather pressed for time to-day. 
T will call again soon. 

Must you really go? Well, pray excuse the shortcomings 
of my imperfect hospitality, and remember that I count upon 
your visiting me again very soon. 


tions may sound. After «wkefamatwatle orimashita ga, must be 
supplied some clause such as has here been rendered in English by “we 
have never met.”’ After 2 kokoro yasi supply negaimasit.—22. Yo 
would te more strictly grammatical than yoi de wa, but the latter is 
often used ; conf. N. B. to p.125. For the fori of /ori-isogimasii, see 
p. 219. At the end supply negaimasi. 
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23. THANKS FOR ASSISTANCE REcEIVED.—Sale dan-dan 
kono tabi wa go shiisen kudasaimashie, arigato gozat- 
masi. 

te! tkt-lodokimasen de, makoto ni...... Shikasht mazu の 
medelo gozaimasi. 


24. New YEAR CoNGRATULATIONS.—Masu akemashite, の 
medelo gocaimasit. 

O medeto gozaimasi. Kyuld wa iro-irv の sewa sama ni 
narimashite, arigato sonjimasi. Nao tonen mo at-kawarasu 
negaimasi, | 


25. AN EarRTHQUAKE.—Anatla sakt-hodo jishin ga gozat- 
mashila no wo go zonjt desit ka P 

le! sitkoshi mo zonjimasen deshita. 

FHle-hé! Yohodo hidd gozaimashite, ano tokonoma no 
hana-tke ga yurele, sunde-no-koto ni faoreso ni naru hodo 
deshita. 

Sore wa, naka-naka oki na jishin de gozaimashila, ne! 
Nan-jt goro deshila / 

Sono tokt, の 4 の wo mimashitara, ichi-ji nizip-pun sug 
deshita, 

Naruhodo! ha-hi! Sore de wa, shiranat wake desi. 
Watakishi wa, tchi-st ni Tsiikyt wo demashite, kuruma 
de matrimashita kara, Okata sono toch de gozaimashi- 
baro. 





23. Sate=“well!”? Dan-dan,“ gradually,” which serves to show 
how long-continued your favours have been, is a word constantly thus 
used in polite speeches. After makofo mi must be supplied some 
such clause as that which we have translated by “I am ashamed of 
myself.” “ Result” is not actually in the original expression ; but the 
idea is more or less pointed at.-24. Akemashite refers to the “ open- 
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23. THANKS FOR ASSISTANCE RFcEIvED,—I am very much 
indebted to you for all your kind assistance on this occasion. 

Not at all! I am really ashamed of myself for having 
done so little. Anyhow, I congratulate you on the result. 


24. New YEAR ConGRATULATIONS.—I beg to offer you 
my congratulations on the New Year. 

The same to you. I trust that you will continue to me 
throughout the present year those favours by which I have 
profited in so many ways during the year that has just 
closed. 


25. AN Eartuquake.-—Did you feel the earthquake a 
few hours ago? 

No, I didn’t feel it at all. 

Indeed? It was very violent. It was such that the 
flower-vase there in the alcove shook so that it seemed likely 
to fall. 

Then it must indeed have been a severe earthquake. 
About what oclock did it take place? 

I looked at my watch at the time, and it was twenty 
minutes past one. 

Ah, I see. In that case I was bound not to feel 
it As I left Tsitkiji at one oclock, and went in a 
jinrikisha, it doubtless took place while I was on the 
road. 


ing” of the New Year. Ay#io is lit. “old winter” in Chinese, hence 
last year,”—25. Sunde no koto ni =" just about to.” Shiranat wake, 
not ‘‘a reason which does not know,” but ‘‘a reason why / should not 
know ;” conf. p. 58. Zsitkji is the name of the foreign “ concession ” 
(quarter) in Toky6. For sono =“ of that,” sec p. 54. 
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26. Hrrinc A JinrixisHa—Kyaku.—Or! kuruma-ya 
Ueno no Hakubuisitkwan ye ilte, ne!—sore kara Asakisa 
no koencht wo kembutsu shite, kaeri nit Ginza de kai-mono 
shite, mata kono station made kaeru ’n da ga,—tkura de 
wku ka P 

Shafu,— He / hidoku の tema ga toremasho ka / 

Kyaku.—Iya! so tema wa toremai,—ykkala made ni kaeru 
tsumort da kara. | 

Shafu.—He! Sore de wa, danna! shichiyjit-go-sen negat- 
fo gozatmasit, 

Kyaku.—H'm ! sitkoshi takaku wa nai ka / 

Shafu.—tle! Yohodo micht-nort mo gozaimasi kara, kes- 
shite o takat koto wa moshi-agemasen. 

Kyaku.—Sonnara, sore dake yaru kara, kaeri nt Teikoku 
Hoteru ye choilo yolte kuret,—iazuneru hilo ga aru kara. 
Shikashi, kore wa tema wa torenat. 

Shafu.—He!  Yoroshit gozaimast. O mesht nasat- 
mashi. 


27, LETTERS ror THE Mait.—J/oshi/ O Haru San! 
Dare ka ni kono tegami wo yibin-kyoku ye motasete,—Nihont 
de katte aru ho wa, kakt-lome ni sasete, uke-lort wo torana- 
kereba naran ga,—yoko-moji no hi wa, gwatkoku-yukt da kara, 
jis-sen no kitte wo hatte, tada sashi-tre-guchi ye が の 6 kureba 
yoroshit. 

Fle ! kashikomarimashita. 


26. Ueno and Asakusa are districts in Toky6, the Ginza is a street, 
and the “Imperial” a large hotel in European style. Notice the 
correlation of clauses in the first sentence by means of the gerund 
repeated several times, The clause fazuneru hito ga aru kara is 
inverted ; it should properly precede the words hacer: ni immediately 
above. 一 27. Learn this example thoroughly by heart, parse it, and 
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26. HiRiNG A JInRIKisHA.—/are, I say, stmrcki-man ! 
I want to go to the Museum at Ueno, you know,—from 
there on to see the Public Garden at Asakiisa, then 
to make some purchases in the Ginza on the way back, 
and to return again here to the station. How much will 
you go for? 

Finrikisha-man, Shall you be long about it, Sir? 

Fare. No, probably not; for I intend to be back by 
dusk, 

Sinrikisha-man. Well then, Sir, I must ask seventy-five 
cents. 

Fare. H’m. Isn't that rather dear? 

Jinrikisha-man, No, Sir; I havent named at all a high 
price, for the distance is very great. __ 

Fare. All right, then; I will give you that much. So 
just look in at the Imperial Hotel on the way back, as 
I have some one to call on there. But that wont take 
long. 

Finrikisha-man. Allright, Sir. Please step in. 

27. LETTERS FoR THE Mait.—I say O-Haru! tell 
some one to carry these letters to the post-office. The 
messenger must have the one which is addressed in 
Japanese characters registered, and must get a _ receipt 
for it; but in the case of those written in Roman letters, 
it will be enough if he sticks a ten cent stamp on each, 
and just drops them into the post-box, as they are to go 
abroad. 

All right, Sir. 

analyse it, and you will have laid the foundations of a practical mastery 
of that most difficult portion of Japanese grammar the integration of 


sentences, which is treated of at the end of the Chapter on Syntax, 
pp. 280-2, Sra is a familiar abbreviation of shiran. 
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28. Nearinc Yoxouoma.—Ano okt mt: datbu shima ga 
miemasu ga,—-are wa, nan to 1u shima de goziimasu P 

Are ga Izu no Shichi-lo de gozaimasu, Maeno ga Oshima 
fo umasit. 

72 / are de mo, hito ga sunde imasi ka shira. 


E! Sunde iru dokoro de wa arimasen. Koko kara muiru 
lo, chitsO gozaimasu ga, — Oshima nazo ni wa, mannaka ni 
Junkwazan ga alle, sono mawart ni mura-kasu ga rok-ka-son 
mo arimasi. Alo no shimavima nt mo taigat—moltomo 
munin-t0 mo arimasi keredo,—hilo ga sunde imasi, 


Hé! Sayo de gozaimasit kar 


29. A Curistran CHurcH.—Kono shitku ni wa, Yaso-shu 
no shinja ga 02 to tu kolo desit, ne. 


Fle! so de gozaimasi. Kono hen wa, moppara Yaso wo 
shinko tashimasi.. 


Kwaido ga tattle orimasit ka の 


He! Kore made wa, kocho san no bettaku wo kari ni kwaido 
ni mochite ortmashita ga,—lesema ni tsuite, konde shinki nt 
wakt ye tatle orimasi. 


Kyoshi wa, Setyo-jin desi ka / 

So de gosaimasi. Mchiyo-goto nit shusseki shite, sekkyo 
wasaremasi. Kono goro de wa, senret wo ukela hilo ga 
yohodo fuemashita so desis. 


So desi ka P Sore wa, naka-naka na koto desi, ne! 


28. For dokoro see p. 43. Vazo, properly “etcetera,” usually tones 
down a little the force of the preceding word. We have tried to re- 
present this by the term “for instance” in the English version. Afura, 
(“ village”) has for its auxiliary numeral the word son, which is but the 
Chinese synonym of the word mura; hence rok-ka-son =“ six villages.” 
For the sense of ¢aishi¢a, and its exclusively attributive use, see p. 141 
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28. NEARING YoxoHama.—I see quite a number of 
islands out there. What islands are they ? 

They are the Seven Isles of Izu. The one in front 
is called Oshima (‘‘ Vries Island”). 

Indeed! I wonder whether there are any people living 
on it? 


People living on it? I should just think there were! 
Why! Small as it looks from here, Vries Island has 
a volcano in the middle, round the base of which cluster 
no less than six villages. The other islands too, though 
doubtless some are uninhabited, mostly have people 
living on them. 

Dear me! You don’t say so! 


29. A CHRrsTIAN Cuurcu.—There is said to be a 
large number of (Protestant) Christians in this town,— 
isn’t there ? 

Yes. Most of the people in this neighbourhood are 
Christians, 

Is there a church? 

Well, hitherto the mayor’s villa has done duty as a 
church. But it is too small, and so they are erecting a 
new building on another site. 

Is the pastor a foreigner ? 

Yes; he comes and preaches every Sunday. It is 
said that great numbers of people have been baptised 
recently. 

Indeed! ‘Then Christianity is in a very fair way here. 

and top of p. 142.—29. Were Roman Catholics intended, the term 
Tenshukys would be used instead of Yaso-sh#, and Tenshu-do for 
kwatds, The zema in tezemais the stem form of the adjective sesmai, 


“narrow.” “Going to official business’’ is shukkin; to any other, 
shutché or shusseki. Naka-naka na koto, “a considerable thing.” 
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30. A Fire.—Oya/ kwajit io miete, hanshd wo ulleru 
ga .—shirase bakarit da kara, daijobu da ga,—hogaku wa, 
dochira nt atlate iru ka mite kudasat. 


Fle! tadaima soto kara maifia mono no moshimasi ni wa, 
sappart muemasen so desit, Tabun kinzat de gozaimasho. 


31. THe THEatre.—Chikagoro Kabuki-za ga atla so 
desu ga,—gedat wa, nan de gozaimasi: ka P 


Hle! Kino wakt de kikimashilara, kondo wa ‘‘ Chishin- 
gura” no tosht 25 の de, de-kata mo datibu kao-zorvi daso 
desi. 


So desi kaP Sore ia, kyogen gai kara, hitto atlaru 
desho. 


32. Earty to Bep.—Hanahada shilsure: de gozaimasu 
§a,—watakishi wa, go men komurimashite, fiserimasi, — 
myochd wa, yohodo hayaku shutialsu suru isumori dest kara. 


Dozo watakishi-domo ni o kamat naku の yasumi nasaimashi. 
Komban wa, zehi kono kakt-mono wo sht-agele shimaimasen- 
kereba narimasen yue, yo ga fukemasho to omoimasi kara, 
myocho wa, shikket nagara, の me nt kakarimasen ka mo 
shiremasen ga, suibun to go kigen yo. 


30. The “intimation” (skzrase) of a distant fire, that is, of one not 
in the same district of the city,;consists of two strokes of the fire-bell. 
Moshimasi ni wa="he says.” The words sappari miemasen are a 
quotation from the other man, and sé Zs nearly =“ he says,”—the 
Japanese construction thus being pleonastic, as it contains the equivalent 
of “he says” both before and after the words quoted ; conf. latter part 
of J 437, p. 278.—31. Kabuki-za is the name of the chief theatre in 
Tokyo. Gedai, “ title,” is said 計 o be a corruption of geidai, lit. “list of 
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30. A Fire.—Halloo! there would seem to be a fire; 
they are ringing the fire-bell. However, as it is only the 
‘‘notice-bell,” it is all right. Still, please go and see in 
what direction the fire is. 

Well, Sir! a man who came in a minute ago says 
there is nothing to be seen. Probably it is in one of the 
suburbs. 


31. Tue THratre.—lI hear that the Kabuki-za Theatre 
has recently re-opened. What is being acted there? 

On enquiring yesterday at a friend’s house, I learnt 
that it was Zhe Forty-Seven Ronins,—the entire play, -—and 
that most of the best actors are taking part in it. 

Indeed? That is a good piece. Doubtless it will be 
a great success. 


32. EARLY To Brep.—Although it is very rude of me 
to do so, I must ask you to excuse me if I go to bed, as 
I intend to start very early to-morrow morning. 

Oh! pray retire without paying attention to me I 
must positively finish this writing to-night. So probably 
I shall not get to bed till late, and therefore please excuse 
me if I wish you a prosperous journey now, as I don’t 
know whether I shall have the honour to see you in the 
morning. 


accomplishments.” For the story of the Forty-seven Ronins, ao little 
epic of loyalty and revenge, see Mitford’s “Tales of Old Japan.” 
Its Japanese title,—Chiz-shin-gura,—well describes it; for the tale is 
indeed a “store” of the feelings and deeds of “loyal retainers.” — 
32. The first sentence is inverted ; the clause beginning with mydchd 
wa should, properly speaking, come first. The last sentence lacks some 
such final verb as 2 ide nasaimashi. The phrase go kigen yo is often 
thus used where we should say “ goodbye.” 
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33. Dirricuty oF THE JAPANESE Lancuacr.—Démo ! 
Nihon no koloba wa, tathen ni irt-kunda mono de,— domo ! 
koshi no magaru made manande mo, shosen oboe-tsitkusemasi- 
mat, 

le! masaka sono yo na muzukashu’ mono de mo gozatmasen. 
Keiko sae sureba, nan de mo nai koto desis. 


34. ASKING THE Way.—Chotlo michi wo ukagaimasii. 

Kore kara san-cho saki no tokoro ni hidari ye magaru 
yoko-ché ga aru ga,—soko ye hatte, sore kara mata migi 
ye magatle, massugu ni tku 7 desi. 

Sonnara, kono tort to narande orimasi, ne! 


35. THe Way TO THE BritisH LEGation.—Chollo mono 
woo tazune moshimasi,. Ipirisu koshikwan ye wa, do mairt- 
mashifara yoroshiit gozaimasi ka? | 

He! Sore wa, kono Shimbashi-demae no yoko-dori wo 
hidart yc massugu nto ide ni narimasi to, goku hasure no 
migt-ite ni Tora-no-mon to iu mitsiike ga arimasi. Sore wo 
0 hatri ni narimashife, doko made mo o tde ni narimasi 10, 
Sakurada-musike 7 の iu mon no mae ye tsukt-alarimasi. 
Kondo naka ye hairasu ni, の hort ni tsuite, hidari ye doko made 
mo trasshaimasi: to, muko nt Eikoku koshtkwan no hata ga 
miemasi: kara, jikt shiremasi. 

Domo, arigato zonjimasi. O jama wo tlashimashita. 


36. A Toast.—Aruji, shampan wo tsuida koppu wo 
mochi-nagara, za wo tatte : 

Kakit-shinshi wa, yoku komban wa o ide kudastie, makoto ni 
watakusht wa kinkt ni (aemasen. Nao at-kawarazu shimmilsu 
naru の tsitkt-ai wo negaimasi. 

35. Shimbashi is the name of the quarter of Tokyo in which the chief 
railway terminus is situated. onda is a contraction of kondo wa.— 


36. This example is in the stiff style, bordering on the Written Lan- 
guage, which is usual on such occasions, Shampan wo tsuida koppu, 
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33. Dirricutty OF THE JAPANESE Lancuacg.—Really, 
Japanese is a terribly complicated language. Even if one 
were to study till one’s back became bent with age, one 
could not learn it thoroughly. 

Oh! no; it is hardly as difficult a thing as that. It is 
a mere nothing if only you set yourself to it. 

34. AsKING THE Way,—Please tell me the way. 

About three hundred and sixty yards further on, there 
is a turning to the left. You must turn down it, and then 
turn again to the right, after which you go straight on. 

Then it is parallel with this street, isn’t it ? 

35. THE Way TO THE British Lrcation.—Excuse 
my asking you; but would you kindly tell me the way 
to the British Legation ? 

Certainly. Look here! If you follow straight along 
this street branching off to the left in front of Shimbashi, 
you will come to a gate called Tora-no-mon on the right 
hand side at the very end. Go through it, and walk on 
and on, till you come to a gate called the Sakurada gate. 
Don’t go through that, but turn to the left along the moat, 
and go straight on, and you will at once know which is 
the British Legation by seeing the flag ahead. 

Very many thanks, Excuse me for having trespassed 
on your valuable time. 

36. A Toast.—TZhe host, faking a glass of champagne m 
his hand, rises and says : 

Gentlemen! I am really overwhelmed by your kindness 
in coming here to-night, and I trust that you will ever 
continue to favour me with your friendship. 


lit. ‘a glass (into which some one) has poured champagne.” Kakitshin- 
shi, lit.=each gentleman.” <Xinki ni taemasen lit.=“ (1) cannot endure 
the delight.” ao at-kawarazu, etc., lit. = “I request intimate intercourse 
still mutually changing not.” Vara is bookish for a ; conf, { 197. 
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37. IKEEPiNG a Visitor WArTING. — Hanahada shikket 
deshita. Shi-kakela yo ga alle, の malase moshimashila. 

D6 ttashimashile! Filsu wa, senset nto negat ga alte dela 
n’ desu ga,—o tsogashu tokoro wo,—hanahada sumimasen. 


38. LOOKING IN ON AN INTIMATE FRIEND, 


Kyaku. Konnichiwa! O taku desi kar 

Arujt, Dare ka kita. Dele mt-na!/ 

Nyobo. Hat! oya!l ma! kochira ye. 

Kyaku. Kyo wa mo doko ye ka の ide desi ka P 

Nyobo. Te, orimast. Ma! o tort asobase.. Anata! 
Nakayosht San ga trasshaimashita yo / 

Aru. Sokar.. Sa! kochira ye. 

Kyaku., Senset の uchi datta, ne! 

Arujt. Yoku hayaku o de-kake deshita. 

Kyaku, Hayaku mo nar. Mo ん 7 sugi da. 

Arwt. Naruhodo! 


Kyaku. Kyo wa Sunday da kara, moo rusu ka to 
omotia. 


Arup. Sunday demo, betsudan ate-hameta yi.ga nat sht, 
sttkoshi kibun ga warut kara, doko ye mo demasen 
deshita, 


37. Near the end, viz. after zokoro wo, a sentence is left unfinished. 
Hanahada sumimasen=“it is very improper” (for me to have in- 
truded on you).—38. This example and the next are taken from the 
“ Fude Shashin.’ Observe how in Japan it is the husband who 
orders his wife about, and not vice versa. The word myodd is non- 
honorific. For the ma of dete mi-na, see p. 167, N. B.—Male speakers 
should avoid such strings of exclamations as Haz! oya!/ ma/ and also 
the anata used as an interjection, and the yo / in the good lady’s next 
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37. Keeping a VISITOR Wattinc.—Kindly excuse my 
rudeness in keeping you waiting ; but I was occupied with 
something which I could not leave half-finished. 

Oh! pray don’t mention it! To tell the truth, what 
I have come for is to ask you a favour. But I must 
apologise for intruding on you when you are so busy. 


38. LOOKING IN ON AN INTIMATE FRIEND. 


Visitor. (at the door) Good day! Are you at home? 

Fost. ( his wife) Somebody has come. Go and 
see who it is. 

Wife. All right— (Zo the visitor) Oh! is it you? 
Please come in. 

Visitor. Has your husband already gone out to-day ? 

Wife. No, he is at home. Please come in,—(7o her 
husband). Here is Mr. Nakayoshi. 

Fost. Indeed ! 一 (72 the visitor) Oh! please come in. 

Visitor, And so you are at home, I see! 

fost. You are on the move very early. 

Visitor. Notatall. It’s past nine o'clock, 

Fost. You don’t say so. 

Visitor, To-day being Sunday, I thought you might 
have gone out. 

Host, ‘True, it’s Sunday. But I had no special reason 
for going out, besides which I am feeling rather 
unwell. So I was stopping at home. 


remarks, After Aochira ye supply の tort masai. The English word 

“Sunday” is paraded by the speakers to show their erudition. 

Japanese nichiyobi wculd do just as well. Betsudan ate-hameta yo, 

lit. “‘ specially aliotted (but active, not passive verb) business.” For siz 

see p. 81. - Observe the scantiness of honorifics in this little colloquy, 
arising from the intimacy of the two men. 
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39. ARRIVING AT A TEA-HOUSE. 


Foch. SIrasshaimashi! Makoto ni の atsit gozarmasiz, 

Kyaku. Zuibun atsui, né! Molto suzushi tokoro wa 
arimasen kar ‘ 

Foch. Mina san ga so osshaimasu ga,—kono tori fu- 
SQ の が 2 orimashile, makoto ni の kinodoktt sama desit. 
Sono uchit yot tokoro ga akimasi kara, doka koko 
ni negaimasit, 

Kyaku. SokaP Shikaia ga nat, 


40. A Meretine DrspPERsED. —Kono aida chollo の taku ye 
ukagaimashilara, anala wa go fuzat de gozarmashile, okusan 
no osshaimashila ni wa, lbumura-Ro ye enselsu wo の kiki nt 
の ide no yo ni ukelamawarimashila ga,—nan ka mesurashu 
enzelsu de mo gosaimashila ka? 

O! Sono setsu wa, chodo orimasen de, shitsuret ttasht- 
mashila, Ano hiwa, at-niku deshile, ne /—mottomo chito osoku 
de-kakemashita ga,—Jlbumura-R6 no mae made tkimasi to, 
doya-doya hito ga dete kimask kara, naze ka lo omoltte 
kikimashilara, ni-bam-me no enselsu-chit nani ka sitkosht joret 
nt fureia koto ga alia to ka de, ketsatsit-kwan ga chitsht wo 
meytia lame, sude ni kaisan ni natla が 4 の deshite, jilsu ni 
zannen deshita. 

Sore wa, oshit kolo 2 の 2 nas.imashita. 


39 Observe how the waitress uses honorifics to the guest, but 
not the guest to the waitress. There would, lhow.ver, be no harm 
in his doing so. Kono tori, “this way,’ is often equivalent to 
our phrase “as you see.” The words “I cannot accommodate 
you with one yet” have. to be added in the English version, to 
- complete the sense. Sono uchi, lit. “ meanwhile,” hence ‘ soon.”—- 
| 40. Go fuzai is a highly cultivated expression, The common people 
prefer o rusu. The Jéumura-Ro (rd =“ upper storey ”) was a tea-house 
in Tokyo, where meetings were held and sets of lectures delivered, 
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Waitress. Welcome ! It is very hot to-day, Sir. 

Guest. Very hot, isn’t it? Haven't you any cooler 
room ? 

Waitress. All our guests ask for cooler rooms. But 
we are, as you see, so full that I am sorry 
to say I cannot accommodate you with one 
yet. Please sit down here, Sir, until a better 
room becomes vacant. 

Guest. Oh! then there’s no help for it. 


40. A Mertine DrspgRssp. 一 When I looked in at 
your house the other day, you were absent, and your wife 
said that you had gone to listen to a set of lectures at 
the Ibumura Hall. Were the lectures at all interesting ? 

Oh! it was very rude of me to happen to be out just 
then. On that day it was unfortunate, you know. To 
begin with, I was rather late in starting; and _ then, 
when I got as far as the Hall, I found the people all 
pouring out in confusion. And on enquiring the reason 
of this, I was told that in the second lecture there had 
occurred some remarks which slightly infringed the go- 
vernment regulations, or something of that kind, and that 
the police had ordered the proceedings to be stopped. So 
when I arrived, the meeting had already broken up, which 
was a pity. 

Oh! 1 am sorry for your disappointment. 

it being the Japanese custom to “make a day of it,” and to have one 
lecture delivered after another for hours at a time, sometimes on the 
same subject, but very often on different subjects. The Kinki-kwan 
has now replaced the Ibumura-r5 as a favourite place for such meetings. 
Oide no yo ni is an example of indirect quotation, The direct would 
be o ide da to; conf. pp. 275-5. Yoke near the end is for éekoro. 
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41. SHoppinc AT MiyanosHita.—Kyaku.—Go men nasat / 


Akindo.—He ! trasshat! Chito の kake nasaimashi! Nani 
ka goran kudasaimase ! Mada hoka ni tro-tro gozatmasi, 


Kyaku.—Omocha wo sukoshi misete kudasaz. 


Akindo.—He! kashikomarimashita. Kono te* no mono de 
wa thaga de gozaimasii r 


Kyaku.—Naruhodo! kono ucht kara, iru dake no mono wo 
yorimasho. 


Akindo.— Danna! kore wa tkaga de gozaimasiP Tabi- 
makura to moshimashite,—naka kara, kono tort, andon ga 
demasi. Koko ga satsu-ire. Hiki-dashi ga fitiaisu arimasi. 
Soroban, yoji-ire, kagamt, iro-tro shi-konde arimasi. Mada 
koko nt ko tu mitsu-tre-ko no の bento ga arimasi. Kore ga 
Sude-sashi, kore wa tabako-ire. Mina datjobu ni dekile orimasi. 


Kyaku.—Mazu sonna mono wa yoroshii.t Oku wa, kodomo 
no miyage nt suru n’ da kara, koko ye yort-dashila omocha 
ga kore dake to, undo-dama ga mitsu, ZZ の ni mieru shilan-iro 
no bon ga ni-mai to, kono shashin-basami ga fidaisu. Kore 
dake de, tkura ni narimasho P 


Akindo.—He! arigaté sonjimast, Alart-mae wa, nt-en 
roku-jit-go-sen nt negatmasut ga,—ni-en go-jis-sen ni の 
make-moshite okimasho. 

* The meanings of ¢e, properly “ hand,” are almost endless. Here it 


signifies “sort,” “kind.” 
+ For sonna mono wa yoroshit, conf, p. 292, No. 72, and footnote. 
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41. SHOPPING aT Mryanosuita, — Customer. — Excuse 
me, 

Dealer.—Oh! pray come in, Sir. Please sit down a 
moment. Please inspect my wares. I have others besides, 
of various descriptions. 

Customer.—Please show me some toys. 

Dealer.—All right, Sir! How would this kind of article 
suit you? 

Customer.—Let me see! I will set aside from among 
these the ones that I want. 

Dealer.—Sir ! how would this suit you? It is called 
a travelling pillow. A lamp comes out of it, like this; 
also this purse for paper-money. It has two drawers. 
There are all sorts of other things inside it 一 an abacus, 
a toothpick-holder, and a looking-glass. Here again is a 
luncheon-box in three parts, which all fit into one, This 
is a pen-stand, this is a tobacco-pouch. They are all quite 
solidly made. 


Customer.—Well, I don’t want that sort of thing. 
Most of the things I want are intended as presents 
to take home to the children. Here they are :—the toys 
which I have set aside here, besides three cups-and-balls, 
two of those sandal-wood-coloured trays over there, 
and these two photograph-frames. How much may the 
whole lot come to? 


Dealer.—Oh! many thanks, Sir. The usual price 
would be two dollars sixty-five cents; but I will let you 
have them for two fifty. 


t Megan, "to beg,’’ is often used by the lower classes when address- 
ing their superiors, to signify “to say,” “to do,” even “ to sell.” 
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Kyaku.—Sore wa taiso takai. Sonna ni kake-ne wo ttcha 
thenat. Zullo の make nasat. 


Akindo.—Ie ! do dashimashite! Kesshife の takat koto wa 
moshi-agemasen. Dono kurat made nara, negawaremasho*¥ 
ka? 


Kyaku,— So sa! ne! Ichi-en go-jis-sen nara, katmasho. 


Akindo.—Sore de wa, danna! go muri de gosaimasi. 
Sonna nt kake-ne wa moshimasen. Dozo go jodan osshat- 
masen de, mo sitkoshi o kat kudasat.¢ 


Kyaku— Sore de wa, ni-en made ni katmasho. 

Akindo.—Sayo de gosaimasi kaP O yasi gozatmasu 
ga,—maia negawankereba* narimasen kara, の make-moshite 
oktmasi, Zehi の time-awase wo.} 





* See footnote to preceding page, and also © 403, p. 250. 
+ “ Deign to buy (it) a little more (dearly’,” ic., “ Please give me a 
little more for it.” 
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Cusiomer.—That is awfully dear. You mustnt put 
on such fancy prices as that. You must go down a 
great deal. 


Dealer.—Really Sir, how could you expect me to? 
The things are not at all dear. What would be your 
idea as to the price, Sir? 


Customer.—Well, let me see! I'll take them, if you 
will let me have them for one dollar fifty. 


Dealer.—Oh! Sir, that is unreasonable. I don’t put 
on such fancy prices as you seem to suppose. Please 
don’t joke in this way, Sir, but give me a little more for 
the things. | 

Customer.—Well, then, I'll give you two dollars. 

Dealer, —Only two dollars? That is cheap, Sir. How- 
ever, as I hope for your custom, I will go down to that 


price. But do, please, Sir, give me the chance of recoup- 
ing this alarming sacrifice by buying of me again. 





t Supply some such final verb as seguimasi%. We have expanded 
the idea of this phrase in the English translation. Uyre-aiwaserts is lit. 
*%to fill in’’ (a hole with earth), 


ANECDOTES. 
| 450. MAKOTO NO SEKKEN. 


TRUTH "8 ECONOMY, 
Kencho-goro* no koto de, Kamakura* Shikken ni 
Kench0-period ’s fact being, Kamakura Regent to 


istkaela Aolo Saemon Fujttsuna 7 の tu yakunin ga, 
served Aocto Saemon Fujitsuna that say official (xom.) 
aru yo Nameri-gawa wo wataru tokt ni, kerat 
a-certain night Nameri-river (accus.) crosses time in, retainer 
ga ayamatle zent ju-mon wo kawa ye oltoshimashila no 
(nom.) erring, coin ten-cash (accus.) river to dropped(trans.) act 
wo',—Fujisuna wa, kyi nt hito wo yuoi,® 
whereas,—Fujitsuna as-for, suddenly people (accus.) having-hired& 
Jaimaisu wo べ み ん の 6, kologotoku Atrowaséle 
torches (accus.) having-lighted, completely having -caused-to- 
kaeraremashita.* 
pick-up, deigned-to-return. 


Kono koto wo, aru hilo ga waralle, 
This act (eccus.) certain people  (nom.) laughing-at, 
‘* Waguka ju-mon no xzeni wo oshinde, laimatsu wo 
“ Trifle ten-cush ’s coin (accus.) grudging, torches  (accus.) 


1. Students curious of comparing the Colloquial with the Written 
Language will find this same story told in easy written style, in 
the present writer’s ‘“ Romanized Japanese Reader,” Vol. 1, p. 34. 
2. For the use of zezg の 2 or “ year-names,” see p. 116. The best book 
of reference on the subject of Japanese chronology is Bramsen’s 
‘Japanese Chronological Tables.”—3. Kamakura, two days’ journey 
by road from the site of the modern city of Yedo or Téky6, was, 
during the Middle Ages, the capital of the feudal rulers of Japan. The 
Hojo family of Skikken, or “ Regents,” occupied this position during 
the thirteenth and a portion of the fourteenth centuries, and Aoto 
Fujitsuna held high judicial office under the fifth ruler of their line. 

Aoto is the surname, Fujitsuna the personal (equivalent to oar 


ANECDOTES. 
TRUE ECONOMY. 


The following incident happened about the period styled 
Kench6 (A.D. 1249—1256). When Aoto Saemon Fuji- 
tsuna, an Official in the service of the Regent of Kamakura, 
was crossing the River Nameri one night, a retainer of 
his let ten cash fall by mistake into the river, where- 
upon Fujitsuna hastily hired some men, and made 
them light torches and pick all the money out of the 
water. . 

Some one is reported to have laughed at this, and 


to have said: ‘‘ Through grudging the ten cash, 





“Christian ") name, and Saemon a kind of title, which has, however, 
almost come to form part of the actual name itself. The Nameri- 
gawa is a small stream near Kamakura.—4. The whole sentence 
down to here forms a sort of accusative to the following clause relating 
Fujitsuna’s action upon what had happened. ‘ Thereupon” or 
“whereas” is the nearest approach to a literal English rendering.-— 
5. The indefinite form ya/oz is here equivalent to a gerund, because 
correlated with the gerund /sitkete immediately below: conf. p. 178, 
q 278, and p. 264.—6. Observe how the sentence is rounded off by 
kaeraremashita (honorific potential for faerimashita ; conf. J 403, 
p. 250. Further examples of such honorific potentials are offered 
below by 4ikaremashita, twaremashita, and mosaremashita), Htro- 
waseta alone would sound bald to Japanese ears, which generally 
expect to have the whole action related down to its very end ; conf, 


{| 302, p. 197. 
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katlart, hitio wo yatottart shite, nyitht ga 
nore-buying, people (accus.) now-hiring doing, expense (nom.) 


latso kakaltaro. Kore koso Ichi-mon oshimi 
great-deal has-probably-cost. This indeed one-cash grudging 
no hyaku shirazu' da” め tla so の esZ. 


28 hundred ignores is’? that said appearance is. 


Sore wo Fujitsuna ga kikaremashite, 5 の 
That (accus.) Fiufitsuna (xom.) lhaving-detgned-to-hear, “So 
omou mono mo ard  ga,—tsutyashila seni wa, 
think persons also may-be although,—apent coin as-for, 
な 2 の shite が ん kara, 2 の ni wa naran 
circulation doing is because, usclessness to as-for becomes-not 
ga,—kawa no soko ye shisunda jit-mon wa, ma 
whereas,—river ’s bottom 7 の sank ten-cash as-for, now 
hirowaneba, lenka no takara wo  ushinau kara 
tf-do-not-pick-up, world ’s treasure (accus.) lose because 
da”’ fo  twaremashita. 

is 7? that deigned-to-say. 


Kore-ra ga, _makolo no sekken to tu mono desi. 


Such-as-this (vo.), truth ?8 economy that say thing és. 
Oku wa tori-chigaete, sekken wo 
Mostly as-for, taking-and-mistaking, economy = (accus.} 


okonau fame mi rinshoku ni naru mono mo arimasu 
practise sake for, parsimony to become peraons also are 
ga,—sore-ra no hito to dojitste no ron m 
whereas,—such like °’s people with, same-day 26 discussion in 
wa  marimasen, 

as-for, becomes-not, 


Shikashi, 7 の /4 no keizai-gakisha no setsu ni 
Nevertheless, present-time ’s political-ceonomisis of opinion to 
tlashilara, thaga mosaremasho ka ア 


if-one-made, how eitl-they-probably-detgn-to-say ? 





7. In this proverb oshimi=oshimu hito, “a gradging person.” ぐん z- 
razu is not the negative gerund of shirn, but its Classical “conclusive 
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Fujitsuna must have been put to great expense, what with 
buying torches and hiring men. This indeed is to be 


** Penny wise and pound foolish.” 


Fujitsuna, hearing of this, said: ‘‘There may be 
some folks who think so. But the money spent is 
not wasted, because it remains in circulation, whereas 
the ten cash that sank to the bottom of the river would, 
if not picked up, have been treasure lost to the world. 


That is why I acted as I did.” 


Actions of this kind are examples of true economy. 


Most people, mistaking one for the other, fall into 
parsimony while endeavouring to practise economy. But 
though there are such, Fujitsuna is not to be mentioned 


on the same day as they. 


Still, if one were to ask the opinion of the political 


economists of the present day, what would /¢hey say? 





negative present,” which is equivalent to the Colloquial shiranai.—8 
I.e., “I do this because, if I did not pick it up,’”’ etc. 
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| 451. ARIGATA' NO KICHIBEI. 


THANKFUL °8 KICHIBET, 


Mukashi ‘‘ Arigaia no Ktichibet” to azana wo 
Aneiently “Thankful ’s Kichibei’? that nickname (accus.) 


bsitherareterw® ojiisan ga  arimashite, donna 
ts-having-got-affixed old-gentleman (nom.) (there) being, what 


koto demo ‘* Arigatat/ arigaiai !/” to yorokonde* 
thing soever “(/am) thankful! (/am) thankful!” that rejoicing, 

kurashile iru hito deshite,—natsu hilo ga  ikite, 
passing-the-time is person being,—summer, person (nom.) coming, 
‘Kyo wa, hidot atsiisa de gosaimast” to timasi 
“ To-day as-for, violent heat is 7? that says 
fo, kono ojtisan no hento nt, “ Alsut jiselsu wa, 
ehen, this old-gentleman ’s answer in: ‘“ Hot season as-for, 
atsui ho ga arigata*' Samui jibun wa, samut no 
hot stde (noim.) (is) thankful. Cold season as-for, cold fact 


ga arigatat” to yorokonde’ orimasit. 
(2ZZ.) (is) thankful’? that refoicing is, 


Mata hilo ga _  Kichibet no bimbo zo の sasshile, 
Again people (nvm.) Kichibei ’g- ss poverty (accus.) guessing, 


‘* Nani ka to go Sujiyis desho” to 
“* Something-or-other that august inconvenience must-be”? that 
umasi: to,— ‘‘le! watashit wa_ sat-shi ん の shimpat 
say when,— ‘No! me as-for, wife-child ’s anziety 
mo naku, umat mono mo tabemasesu ; sono set ka, naga-tkt 
also is-not, tasty things also eat-not; that cause ?, long-life 
? の の shite imasi kara,  arigatai” to’, —tada 
(accus.) doing am because, (Jan) thankful’? that,—merely 


nan demo ‘‘ Arigatai” to ite imasia 
. everything 7 Thankful” that saying ts. 


1. Arigatat would be more strictly grammatical ; but the stem form 
arigata with xo is more idiomatic ; conf. p.125 一 2。 For ¢stékerarete 
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THANKFUL KICHIBEI. 


Once upon a time there was an old man who 
had got nicknamed ‘‘ Thankful Kichibei,” and who led 
a happy existence, always thankful for everything, 
whatever it might be. When any one came to see 
him in summer and complained of the excessive heat, 
the old man would reply: ‘‘In the hot season we 
must be thankful for the heat. In the cold time ot 
year we must be thankful for the cold.”—If again any 
friend should sympathise with his poverty, and remark 
how inconvenient it must be in every way, he would 
say: “Oh! no! I am troubled neither with wife 
nor child, nor do I eat savoury food. Perhaps it is 
for this reason that I am long-lived, and I am thank- 
ful for it.” Thus did he use the word ‘‘ thankful” 


about everything. 


iru see bottom of p. 192.— 3. Zo yorokonde=to itte yorokonde, ie., 
“‘ rejoicing, saying that"ー 4. Arigatai here has a sort of objective 
sense, i.e., it means not exactly “thankful,” but “worthy of being 
thankful for.”"— 5. After /o supply i¢/e, “saying.” 
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Aru tokt, yoso no ucht ye ile, kaert- 
A-certain time, elsewhere 8 house to having-gone, returning- 
gake nt omole no hashira de aiama wo  kotsun の が? 
while in, front 8 post by, head (2cczs。) bumpingly 
bullsikemashita ga,—yahari ‘* Arigatat! — arigatai!” 


hit whereas, —also “ Thankful thankful ! ?? 
to kichi no ucht de の 2 tmasi kara, soba mi iru 
that mouth ’s interior in saying is because, alongside in is 
hito ga: ‘* Kichibet San! anata wa, nan de mo 
person (の 77Z.) “ Kichibei Mr ! you a3-for, everything 


ka de mo" ‘Arigatat! arigalai!’ to w-nasaru ga,— 
whatever, ‘Thankful! Thankful!’ that say-deign whereas,— 
hashira de alama wo ulle, | saz9 wlakaro 
post at head (accus.) having-hit, indeed must-be-painfel 
ga,—sore de nant ga arigatai n desir” の kk- 
whereas,—that by, what (nom.) thankful fact is?’ that when 
mashifara,— “He! kono tai no ga _  arigatai no 
he-had-heard,— “Yes! this painful fact (xom.) thunkful fact 
desi, 
is. 


‘¢ Naze to wmasi to®, ima buttsitkela loki, altima ga 


“ Why? that says when, now hit time, head (zom.) 
kudakete, shinde shimaimashila nara, tai koto 
having-broken (intrans.), dying had-finished if, painful fact 


mo nant mo wakarimasen ga,—inochi mo atama_ mo, 
also anything understand-not whereas,—life also, head also, 


の kage sama de buy 2shila kara, 
honourable influence Mr. by, accidentless has-seen because, 
wat no ga shiremasi. 


painful fact (z2Zz.) ts-knowable. 


» 


‘¢ Sore desi kara, makolo 2/ arigalai” to kotaema- 
“That ts because, truth in(an)than'sfel’’? that answered. 


shila. 





6. Hotsun to is an onomatope for the sound of bumping or thump- 
jpg. 一 7. An idiom, which is also pronounced xan de mo, kan de 1060 
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One day, when, having gone to a friend’s house, 
he was returning home again, he struck his head a 
tremendous blow against a post at the entrance. But 
even then, one who was near him heard him muttering his 
thanks, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Mr. Kichibei, you say ‘thank 
you’ to everything. But what can there to be thankful 
for in hurting yourself by striking your head against 
a post?’—‘‘Why!” replied Kichibei, ‘‘the pain is 
exactly what I am thankful for. Don’t you see that 
if, when I struck against the post just now, my skull 
had been fractured and I had died, I should have 
felt neither pain nor anything else, whereas I now 
feel the pain because, thanks to your kind _ influence, 
my life and my head are both safe? That is why 


I am traly thankful.” 


This £a or Zan is probably the root of kare,“ that.”— 8. Maze toiutois an 
idiom meaning “for this reason,” more lit. “if you ask why, (then it 
is as follows.)”—9. The words o kage sama, “thanks to your kind 
influence,” are an empty compliment, indeed almost an expletive ; conf. 


p. 294, No. 85. 
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Suru to,” kono kolo wo saki-hodo kara koko no 
Thereepon, this thing (accus.) prerious-period since, here ’8 
imkyo" ga = kitte orimashite, ‘‘ Naruhodo!” 
retired-old-man (nom.) listening having-been, "7 Oh !-indeed! ”” 
fo" kanshin shite, ‘‘Aal arigatai, arigatai! Wa- 
that admiration doing, * Ah! (fam) thankfal. thankful ! 
lakisht mo, 7 が 2 wa satort wo hirakimashita. 
I also, now as-for, enlightenment (accus.) have-opened. 


** Iro-iro nant ん g no sewa ga yakelari,® 

7 Several-kinds something-or-other 78 cares (7 の 7/.) sometimes- 

sama-gama 7 の が ZZ koto zz の - な の 

burning, various-sort 8s’ disagreeable things to often 

attari shite, ‘Aa! kurushit, kurushit / 

sometimes-meeting dotng, ‘ Ah! (itis) distressing, distressing ! 

Jitsu nt kono yo ga tya 22 。 ZZ to 

Truth in, this world (nom.) objectionable to has-become’ that 

omou koto mo arimashifla ga,— kore to tu no mo 

think fact also has-been whereas,—this that say fact also, 
mocht ga aru kara no koto desi, 
life (zom.) is because ’s fact is. 


‘¢ Shite miru to,’ ima Kichivei San ga tm の ZZ 


“ And-therefore, now Kichibei Mr. (nom.) says way, 
naruhodo / watakusht mo bani ga arigalal, 
yes-indeed 了 Ir also, myriad-things (nom.) (are) thankful, 


arigatat/" 
thankful ! 


10. Sur to (short for sé suru to) is an idiom which is often used, as 
here, at the beginning of a sentence, in order to resume, as it were, 
what has gone before. 一 ii。 The term zz ん yg denotes a person who has 
retired from active life, and has handed over his business and the greater 
part of his property to his successor.—12. After ¢o supply z¢te, “saying,” 
or omotie, “ thinking.” 
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Hereupon the old father of the master of the house, 
who had been listening to the conversation from the 
beginning, was struck with admiration, and said: 
‘Yes, indeed. Thankful, thankful must we be. This 
has taught me a lesson. Often, when worried by 
divers cares and confronted by various misfortunes, 
I have said to myself how wretched, wretched it all 
is,—and what an odious place the world has become 
to me. But even all these things exist only because 
life itself exists. A careful consideration therefore 
shows that, as- Mr. Kichibei has just said, I too have 


everything, everything to be thankful for.” 





13. Sewa ga yakeru (intrans.)=“‘to be busy and anxious.” Sewa 
wo yaku (trans.)=“to take great trouble,”’—14, Kore to in no mo= 
“this also,” more lit. “also that (which people) say (is) this.’’—15. 
More lit. “when, having done so, one looks.” Conf. suru fo at top of 
page—16, The words watakishi mo are, as it were, hung in the air 
without reference to any verb, while damji is the subject of arigatai, 
here taken in its objective sense (conf. p. 349, note 4). 
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7 452. MATEBA AU TOSHI. 


IF-WAIT, WILL-AGREE YEARS.t 


Mukashi, miyako no macht ni Unasiiki Baba 
Anciently, capital ’s mercantile-quarter in, Nodding Granny 
fo iu kitcht-benko no i mono ga _ arimashite, 
that say mouth-glibness ’s good person (nom.) (there) being, 
wisu mo yome ya muko no sewa wo shile, yo wo 
always bride or bridegroom ’s help (accus.) doing, léfe(accus.) 
okuife  orimashita ga,— aru tokt san-jii-go ZZ 
passing was whereas,— a-certain time, thirty-five te 
naru* otoko no loshi .wo kakushite, ji-go no musinme 
Becomes man ’s years (accus.) having-hidden, fifteen ’s girt 
to =6engumt = «wo = lort-mocht, yuind made oku- 
with, marriage (accus.) had-arranged, betrothal-gifts even had- 
rasemashiia  ga,—sono nocht muko no fosht no 
caused-to-send whereas,—that after, bridegroom ’s years of 
Siketerw— kolo wo musiime no oya ga _ ktk-isitkele, 
advanced-are fact (accus.) girl ’s parent (nom.) having-heard, 
‘‘Hoka nt nani mo moshi-bun wa nat ga,—mu- 
“Elsewhere in, anything objection as-for, isn’t  but,—bride~- 
ko to musiime ito tosht ga nivzit mo _ chigatle wa, 
groom and daughter and, years (xsi.) twenty even differing as-for, 
thant shite mo yome nt wa  yarenat” の wu. 
~ how dotng even, bride to as-for, cannot-send” that says. 
Otoko no ho de wa, << Fuino made  sumashila 
Man ’s side on, “ Betrothal-gifte even have-concluded 
_ kara wa, shinrus ye laishile moe, sonna fulsugo na 
since. as-for, kinsmen to coafronting even, sich tnconvenient 


kolo wa Atkasarenat kara, zehi mora- 
thing as-for, cannot-cause-to-hear because, positively éf- 
wankereba shocht shinai” の ww kara,  -nakodo mo 


receive-not, consent do-not”’? that says because, match-maker also 

hidoku metwaku shite, が gz nt  fono kolo wo 

violently quandary doing, tast at, this affair (accus.) 
の kamt ye uilaemashita, 

honourable superiors to appealed. 
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IF THEY WAIT, THEIR AGES 
WILL COME RIGHT. 


Once upon a time, in the mercantile quarter of the 
metropolis, there lived a glib-tongued old woman called 
Granny Nod, who gained her livelihood by negotiating 
marriages. Well, she once arranged a match be- 
tween a man of five-and-thirty, whose age she concealed, 
and a girl of fifteen, and had gone so far as to make 
them exchange the gifts customary on betrothal.. But 
afterwards the girl’s father, having heard how far 
advanced the bridegroom was in years, said to the 
old woman: ‘‘I have indeed no other complaint to 
make about him; but really I cannot think of giving 
my daughter to one whose age differs from hers by 
twenty years.”—-On the bridegroom's side, however, it 
was urged that he could not consent to forego her, 
as it was impossible, even ws-d-vis his relations, .to 
mention such a difficulty after the ceremony of ex- 
changing gifts had once been concluded. Thus the 
match-maker was placed in a terrible quandary, and 


at last she brought the matter before the judge. 





JI. Le, “years which will agree if one waits.".—2. MNaru=natta, 
ie, “had already become (thirty-five years old.)”-—3, For fukete 
iru conf. bottom of p. 192.4. O kami de wax“ the judge,” more 
lit, “at the superiors,’ i, “the Government.” For de thus 
used, conf, J 90, p. 65. The words. immediately following mean 
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O kami の 2 wa’, so-ho の 
Honourable superiors at, both-sides honourably 
yobi-dasht ni narimashile, musiime no oya nit ‘ Sono-ho 
calling-forth to having-become, girl 78 ~parent to, “7 You 
wa, tan yakisoku wo _ shite, ima-sara nan no 
as-for, once agreement (accus.) having-made, now-again what ’s 
kado wo motte hadan itasi'P” の の lasune 
point (accus.) taking, rupture make?’’ that honourable enquiry 
nt narimasi to,—He! kono gt wa, nakodo no 
to becomes when,—* Ah! this affair as-for, match-maker ’s 
mono amart usuwart wo mdoshimashile, san-ji-go no 
person too-much lie (accus.) having-told, thirty-five 7 な 

muko ni fiego no yome de wa, tosht ga ni ju 

- bridegroom to, fifteen ‘’s bride by as-for, years (nom.) twenty 
chigaimast. Sore yue  fishocht wo  mdshimashiia. 


differ. That owing-to, dissent (accus.) (Nsatd. 

Semete tosht  hambun-chigat nara,  musime wo 
At-most years half-difference tf-were, girt (accus.) 
lsukawashimasho. 


will-probably-send. * 


Kono 46 yakunin no mosht-watasaremasi ni wae 

Thie time, official 25 ~©=©deigne-to~speak-across in _ as-for: 
‘¢ Sonnara, sono-hod no noszomi-dort nt shite tstkawasi® 
6 Tf-ie-thus, you of wish-way in, doing {(/) will-give 
kara, wma yori go-nen latie musume wo 
because, now from, five-years having-elapeed, daughter (accus.) 
okure. Muko no ho mo, sore made wa kanarasu 
give. Bridegroom ‘’s side aleo, that till as-for, positively 


matanakereba naran. Sono tosht ni nareba, otoko 
tf-watts-not, fis-not. That year to when-becomes, man 
wa shi, onna wa hatachi. Chodo hambun- 
as-for, forty; woman as-for, twenty-years. Just half- 


chigat no tokt nt naru” to mdésht-watasaremashita 
difference ’s time to becomes”? that deigned~to-speak-across 


kara, _80-ho osore-tlle sagarimashita, 
because, both-sides fearing-entering descended. 
SFitsu ni omoshtrot の sabakt の gs. 


Truth in, amusing honourable judgment és. 
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The judge, having sent for both parties, asked the 
girl’s father what was his reason for breaking off an 
engagement to which he had once agreed. The father 
replied: ‘‘You see, my lord, the matter stands thus, 
The match-maker told too outrageous a falsehood, 
there being a difference of no less than twenty years 
between a bridegroom of five-and-thirty and a bride of 
fifteen. That is why I said I could not consent. I 
would give him my daughter, if their ages differed at 
most by half.” 

Then the judge gave judgment as follows: “As that 
is how matters stand, I will decide in accordance with 
your desire. Do you give him your daughter five years 
hence, The bridegroom, on his side also, must faithfully 
wait till then. By that time he will be forty, and the 
girl twenty. It will be the time when their ages will 
differ exactly by half.’—Thus was judgment given, and 
both parties left the judgment-hall with deep respect. 


Truly it was a witty decision. 





literally “it having come to calling forth both sides,’’—5. Observe 
the total absence of honorifics in the judge’s address to the litigant 
parties, who are of course immeasurably his inferiors.—6. Lit. “in 
his deigning (honorific potential) to give jadgment,” the verb becoming 
a sort of noun capable of taking postpositions after it—7. TZst#kawasu 
(the final « becoming short before sara, asin the case of fase a few 
lines higher up) is here a.sort of auxiliary,=yaru,; seé p. 196. 
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{ 453. MUHITSU NO KAME.' 


‘Inu no hoeru な な tora to iu fi wo te ni haite nigitle 
oreba, hoen” to omae ni kitte, fonda me ni atta, 

Hoho! do shite / 

Vibe, yo fitkete kara kaeru to, kame ga wan-wan fo 
hoe-kakaru yue, nigilla te wo dashitara, kore! konna mi 
kamareia. 

Fu! Sore wa, mada Nihon no ji wo shiran kame 


・ daro. 
* * * * * * 


Nihon-mojt wo dashiie yomen* mono wa, kame bakart 


ade mo arumai. 


| 454. SAKE NO YUME. 


Sake-suki ga aru hi fulsitka-yot de sulsi ga shimasii 
kara, hachi-maki wo shi-nagara nele iru to, yume nt - 
sake wo hito-laru hirotte, d-yorokobi de, noman*® saki kara 


shita-ucht shite, ‘‘ Kanro! kanro! ん の ZS htrot-mono wa f* 


NOTES TO ¥ 453.—1. This and the four following anecdotes are taken, 
with slight alterations to make the phraseology more colloquial, from 
the “ ¥ogaku Sashi,” or “ Ladies’ Journal of Education.” For ane, 
see p.26. The idea at the bottom of this story as to the magic power of 
the Chinese character }%, “tiger,” is one commonly held by the lower 
classes.—2. Different nominatives must be supplied to the two verbs 
dashite and yomen ; for it is one person who is supposed to show (lit. 
put forth) the character, and another who cannot read it when so shown. 
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AN ILLITERATE DOG. 


You told me that when a dog barked at one, he would 
leave off doing so if one wrote the Chinese character for 
‘*tiger” on the palm of one’s hand, and kept one’s fist 
clenched. Well! I have had a rough time of it for having 
listened to you. 

Indeed! How so? 

A European dog began barking and flying at me 
as I was coming home late last night. So I stuck my 
clenched fist out towards him, and just look how I got 
bitten ! 

Oh! Then probably it was a dog who had not yet 
learnt Japanese writing. 


本 し * * 本 * 


Dogs are doubtless not the only creatures incapable of 
reading Japanese writing when shown it. 


A DREAM OF LIQUOR. 


Once upon a time a toper, feeling headachy on the day 
after a spree, had fallen asleep with a towel wrapped 
round his head?. Then he dreamt that he had found a 
cask of liquor, which caused him so much joy that he 

licked his chops before tasting it, and said: ‘‘ How deli- 

NOTES To ¥ 454.—1. See ¥ 357, p. 227.—2. To help to cure the 
headache.—3. For the negative noman, instead of the positive, see 
‘bottom of p. 271.—4. Lit. “as for this fellow, the pick-up-thing,” 
freely rendered by “Here's a find!” the wa being exclamatory in this 
case 3 see J 123, p.87.—5. Lit. ‘as for having come as liquor,” meant to 
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Keisalsii-sho ye todokeru no ga atarimae da ga,—sake to 
kite wa,’ mi-nogasenat, Masu か の 27 yarakasd ka P— 
fya ! onajtkuba’, kan wo shite nomu ho ga ut” to itle, kan 
wo tsitkeyo to suru tokt, su-nizi no don no oto ni odoroite, 
me ga samemashila kara, zannen-gaitle: “4Z/ hayaku 
hiya de nomeba yokatia |” 


T 455- HAYARI WO OU.‘ 


Wakai otoko ga fittari Fiktya-cho no Eri-cen* no 
mise-sakt de tki-aimashiila lokoro ga, hitort wa awata- 
dashiku te wo fuite, “7 Kimt ni wa tro-iro の hanashi mo 
arimasu ga,—ima kyuyo*® ga dekite, Mlaku suru tokoro 
desi' kara, isure kinjitsu の fasune moshimasho” to tu to,— 
domo sono yosu ga hen da kara, hkitori wa odoroite, 
7 yy の to wa,’ go byontn de mo aru が" desii ka P” to 
kikimashiiara,—hifort wa, warai-nagara: (7 7 の / kanat ni 
danomarela hayart no han-eri wo ima kono mise de ん 2 た 
mashila ga,—' tochu de temadotle iru uchi ni ryuko-okure 
mi naru to, tathen desi kara, tachi-banashi mo の kotowari 
moshimashiia no sal” 


convey the meaning of “a windfall of liquor,” this Japanese idiom being 
used of unexpected events.—6. Lit. “if it is the same (¢.¢. all the same), 
it is good to drink it having made heating.” Japanese sake tastes 
best hot, and is generally taken so, it being heated by placing the bottle 
in hot water.—7. Midday is signalised, in modern Téky5, by the firing 
of a gun, which gives the time to the townspeople. 

NoTES TO § 455.—1. Lit. “to pursue fashion.”"—2. We have 
rendered Eri-zen by ‘a haberdasher’s.” The name is, however, 
really a proper noun, compounded of ert for han-eri (see vocabulary), 
aud sen for Zembeci or some such “personal name,” of the owner of 
the shop.—3. Observe how the young man, true to the habits of the 
student class at the present day, interlards his ordinary conversation 
with such high-sounding Chinese terms as かみ の, “ urgent business ;” 
hi-taku, “retarning home ; ” Ain-jitsu, lit. “near days,” ie, “in a few 
days.”—4. Kitaku suru tokoro desi=“T am jast on my way home ;” 
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cious! how delicious! Heres a find! It ought to be 
reported to the police-office. But a windfall like this 
liquor !—no! I cannot let it escape me. Well! shall I 
take a glassg 一 No, no! There will be nothing lost by 
waiting till I warm it.” So he was just going to set it 
to warm, when the midday gun' wakened him with a 
start, whereupon he ruefully exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! what a 
pity it was that I did not make haste to drink it cold |” 


THE PURSUIT OF FASHION. 


Two young men having come across: each other in 
front of a haberdashers shop in Fikiya Street, one of 
them waved his hand hurriedly, and cried out: ‘‘I havea 
lot to say to you; but as urgent business calls me home 
at present, I must put off the conversation for a few days, 
when I will come and see you at your house.” The 
other, astonished at his friend’s strange excitement, asked 
him what this urgent business might be,—whether he 
meant to say, for instance, that any of his family had 
been taken ill. ‘‘Oh! no,” replied the first young man 
with a laugh; ‘‘I have just been getting at this shop a 
kind of kerchief which my wife commissioned me to 
buy for her. The reason why I said I couldn’t stop 
and talk to you now, is that it would be an awful thing 
for her to fall behind the fashion while I was loitering 
on the way.” 

conf. p. 42.—5. Lit. “as for (your saying) that (there is) urgent busi- 
ness”—6, JV’, see p. 79.—7. From here to the end is lit. “ because (it) 
is terrible if (she) becomes to fashion-lateness, while (I) am time- 
taking in the road-middle, (I) refused (honor.) even standing talk.” 
No is here emphatic (conf. § 113, p. 79); s@ is emphatic and 
exclamatory. 
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7 456. . DAIKON. 


76 みみ 0 na の の 42s2 の ga daikon wo isitkuraseru ni, 
ni-san-nen omou yo nt dekinat® kara, ‘‘ Okala otoko-domo 
no sewa no warut no dard” to’, jibun de hatake ye dete, 
tsticht wo hotle tru tokoro ye’,—kosaku-nin ga tori-kakatte, 
‘¢ Kore wa, kore wal! Danna Sama! otoko-shit ni の sase 
nasaranai dé, go jishin de nasaru to wa", の habakari de 
gozarimasu” to eshaku’ wo suru io,—danna wa hara wo 
faiete, ‘‘ Ore ga datkon wo tsitkuru nt, ha bakari to wa’ 
fi-lodokt da” to” okoru tokero ye, mata hitori ki-kakaite, 
‘* Kore wa! Danna Sama no go rippuku wa go mottomo., 


Shikashi-nagara, kare wa nan no fumbetsu mo nashi ni 


Ww, 


moshila no de", ne mo ha mo nai koto de gosaimasi.” 
Ajo-sakt no kangae no nai mono wa, haji no ue nt haji 
wo kakw mono da." 


NOTES TO 4 456.—1. This story and the next may serve as 
specimens of the jewx-de-mots in which the Japanese sometimes in- 
duige. Here the play is on the word Aadakari, and on the phrase ne 
mo ha mo nai, “insignificant,” but more lit. “without either root or 
leaf,’ as fully explained in the portions of the English translation 
between square brackets—2. More lit. “having radishes grown,” 
“tsttkuraseru being the causative of ¢szkuru,” “to make,” hence “to 
grow” (trans.).—3. Lit. “do not forthcome according to (his) way of 
thinking.” —4. Supply omotte—s. For tokoro ye, here rendered by “in 
this sitaation,” see p. 42. 一 6. O....de, lit. “not deigning honoura- 
bly to cause to do.’’—7. This clause is lit. “as for (the fact) that 
(you) deign (to do so) by (your) august self.”—8, We have very freely 
rendered eshaku wo suru by the word “ politely.’”’ It properly signifies 
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RADISHES. 


An ignorant farmer had been growing radishes’ for two 
or three years with indifferent success. So, attributing the 
failure to his men having scamped their work, he went 
out into the field himself and began digging. In this 
situation he was seen by a labourer who happened to pass 
by. “Oh Sir! Oh Sir!” cried the labourer politely, “it 
is dreadful to find you working like this yourself, instead of 
letting your men work for you.” [Or, “ Jf you work like 
this yourself, instead of letting your men work for you, you 
wil get leaves only,” ha bakari meaning ‘‘ leaves only,” while 
habakari 7s @ polite phrase here rendered by ‘‘it ts dreadful.” | 
The farmer, angered by this remark, exclaimed: ‘‘ You 
are an insolent fellow for daring to tell me that, when I grow 
radishes, I shall get nothing but leaves.” Just at that 
moment another labourer happened to come up, and said: 
‘No doubt, Sir, you are quite right to be angry. Still he 
did not mean what he said, and so itis not worth taking 
any notice of it.” [Or, “17s a thing having neither roots nor 
leaves.” This second outsider’s and would-be peacemaker's 
remark, thus interpreted, ts more sweeping even than the first 
man's ; for Z denies the production, not only of radish roots 
(ne), Sut even of the leaves (ha). | 


The thoughtless have to suffer perpetual humiliations. 


< to apologise,” “to make excuses.”—-9. 70 wa=to iu no wa, “ the fact 
of your saying that.” —10. After 40, supply ¢¢te, “ having said.’’— 
11, The sentence, down to here, is lit. ‘ Neverthless, as for him, | 
it being the fact that he spoke without any discrimination.’—12. Lit. 
‘“‘ As for people without consideration of after and before, they are people 
who get shame on the top of shame.’ 
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| 457. ATAMA NI ME; 


O fera no oshd san ga aru か go-sukt no kyaku wo 
yonde, ichi-men? uchi-hajimemasit fo, ‘‘sttkt koso mono 
no josu nare’” de, kyaku wa sumt-jimen mo doko mo 
kotogotoku tort-kakomimashila kara, osho san ga kuyashr- 
gaile, semete ip-po dake de mo tkaso‘ to, shikiri ni me wo 
koshiraeru kolo ni hiifu wo shite orimasit 10,—atlama no 
ue ye hat ga takaila kara, urusagaile, go-isht wo moltia 
te de atama wo kaki-nagara, ‘‘ Kono hen ni hitotsu me ga 
dekitara, kala tkiru de aro.” 

‘Alama no ue nt mata hitotsu me ga dekitara, ‘‘mitsu- 
me nyudo®” desit. 


NOTES TO J 457.—1. To appreciate the point of this story, one 
should know the game of go (“checkers” or “go-hang,” the latter 
word being a corruption of the Japanese godan, “a checker-board ”). 
In one variety of this game the chief object is, by establishing 
“eyes,” i.e. spaces surrounded by not less than four of one’s own 
counters, to stop the spread of the opponent's counters over. the 
board. Remember, too, that me means both “eye” and “open 
-space.’’ At the end of the story a ludicrous effect is produced by 
the alternative idea suggested of an open space, or of an eye, on 
the top of the priest’s head, the suggestion being equally fanny 
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AN EYE ON THE TOP OF THE HEAD. 


Once upon a time, the priest of a Buddhist temple 
invited a friend who was fond of playing checkers, and 
the two sat down to a game. But, as the proverb 
says, ‘fondness gives skill.” So it came about that the 
friend blocked every single corner of the board, to the 
priests great mortification. “Hf only,” said the latter, 
‘“‘IT could but get one side free!” And with these 

. words, he made constant efforts to open up some spaces 
[tz Japanese, ‘‘eyes”]. Just then some - flies collected 
“on the top of his head, causing him annoyance. So he 
scratched his head with the hand that held one of the 
pieces, saying: ‘‘If I could get an open space [iz 
Japanese, ‘‘an の の” | here, probably the corner would be 


freed.” 
Another eye on the top of his head would have turned 


him into [the sort of hobgoblin known as| a ‘‘ three-eyed 
friar.” 


whichever way you take it—2. Lit. “one sarface,” i.e., “one game” 
(on the flat surface of the board).—3. Lit. “(a) fond (person) in- 
deed is skilful of (the) thing (he likes)” This proverb is in the 
Written Language, where the emphatic particle oso causes the 
verb following it to take the termination ¢. This peculiarity 
has died out of the Colloquial.—4. /kasd is the probable future of 
tkasu, the transitive corresponding to the intransitive #4iru, “to live.’’ 
Thus it means “shall perhaps make alive,” hence “in order to free.” 

ーー5. Or mitsu-me ん oz の "the “three-eyed acolyte,’ one of the super- 
natural terrors of Japanese youth. 
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7 458. BOTAN-DORO. 
DAI IK-KWAI. 


Kwampo* san-nen no shi-gwatsu jit-tchi-nicht, mada 
Tokys wo Edo io moshimashita koro, Yushima Tenpin* 
no yashiro de Shotoku Tatshi* no go S2 か の wo okonat- 
mashite, soso okt taisd sankei no hilo ga dete, kunjis 
slashimashita, 


Koko ni, Hongo San-cho-me nt Fujimura-ya Shim- 
det* fo i katana-ya ga gosaimashite, sono  mise-sakt 
ni wa yot shiromono ga narabete aru tokoro wo,— 
lori-kakarimashila hitort no の samurat. wa, tlosht ん の 
koro mi-jit-tchi-nt_ gurai de, iro no shiroi, me-moto no 
4 みみ 2 の shita, sitkosht kanshaku-mochi の miete, bin 
no ke wo gutto agete yuwase, rippa na の haort nt 
kekk0 na の hakama wo tsitke, sella wo hae, saki 
ZZ tacht; ushiro kara asagt no happt ZZ dbonten-obt 
wo shimete, shinchisesukuri no bokito wo  sashiteru 
chigen ga Itsitki-sotle, kono Fuji-Shin no mise-saki ye 
lachi-yorimashile, kosht wo kake, mnarabete aru katana 
wo hito-lort nagamete,— 





Norrs.—1. This piece consists of the first two chapters of the 
Botan-Doré (see p. 0), slightly edited in order to make them more 
genuinely colloquial, and to remove a few expressions which English 
standards of propriety condemn.—The title of the novel alludes to an 
incident in a later portion of the story, which it wculd take too long to 
relate here. ーー ・ し ーー 

2 Kwampo is the nengd, or “ycar-name,” which lasted from 
A.D. 1741-4; conf. p. 116. a 
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THE PEONY LANTERN. 
CHAPTER I. 


On the 4th May, 1743, in the days when TOkyQ was 
still called Yedo, the festival of Prince Shdtoku was 
celebrated at the Shint6 temple of Tenjin in Yushima, 
and the worshippers assembled in great crowds on the 
occasion. 


Now in Third Street, Hongd, there was a sword-shop 
known as Fujimura-ya Shimbei,. the fine articles exposed 
for sale in which were seen by a samurat who happened to 
pass by. He appeared to be about one or two-and-twenty 
years of age, had a fair complexion, a vivacious expression 
in his eyes, and a cue tightly bound up,—indicative of 
slight quickness of temper. He wore a splendid coat, a 
beautiful pair of trowsers, and sandals soled with leather. 
Behind him, as he strode along in front, there followed a 
servant in a blue coat and striped sash, with a wooden 
sword having brass fastenings. The sameurat looked in 
at the shop, sat down, and, glancing round at all the 
swords that lay there, said : 


3. Zenjin is the posthumous name, under which the famous and 
unfortunate court noble, Sugawara Michizane (died A.D. 903), is 
worshipped as the god or patron saint of letters. 

4. Shotoku Taishi, the great imperial patron of Buddhism in Japan, 
lived from A.D. 572 - 621. 

5. Strictly speaking, Pujimura-ya is the name of the shop, and 

. Shimbci..the personal (‘‘Christian”) name of the shopkeeper. But 
Japanese idiom does not clearly distinguish between a shop and its 
owner, Conf. J 55, p. 40. . 
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Samurat: ‘*Teishu ya! Soko no kuro-tto da ka, 
kon-tto da ka shiren ga,—ano kurot tro no tsitka nt nam- 
ban-lelsu no isuba no tsuila kaiana wa, makolo nt yosaso 
na shina da ga, chotto の mise.” 


Teishu: ‘‘ Hei, hei!/—Korya! O cha wo sasht-age-na / 
Kyo wa, Tenjin no go sairet de, taisd hito ga demashita 
kara, sadamesht orat wa hokort de, sazo の komari aso- 
bashimashifard” to,—katana no chirt wo harat-nagara, 
“< He! goran asobashimase” to sashi-dasu no wo,—samu- 
rat wa te ni lolte, mimashite,— 


Samurat;: (7 Tonda yosaso na mono. - Sessha no kantei 
suru tokoro de wa, Bizen-mono* no yo ni omowareru ga, 
—do da, nar” 


Tewshu: ‘Het! Yot の mekthki de trasshaimasuru. 
Osore-trimashita, Ose no tori, watakishi-domo nakama 
no mono mo, Tenshd Sikesada' de ari to no hyoban de 
gozaimasu ga,—oshit kolo ni wa, namibun mumei de, 


w 3? 
* 


sannen de gozaimasit 
Samurai: ‘Go teishu ya! Kore wa dono kurai suru, na?” 


Teishu: ‘Het! Arigalo gozaimasi, O kake-ne wa 
mosht-agemasen ga,—ladaima mo moésht-agemashila 
lori, met sae gozaimasureba, labun no ne-uchi mo 
gosaimasu ga,—mumet no tokoro de, kin ju-mat de gosat- 
masis,” 





6, Zzzzz is the name of a province in Central Japan, famous for its 
swords.— 
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‘Mine host! That sword over there with the iron 
guard to the dark-coloured hilt,—I don’t know whether 
the braid is black or dark blue,—looks like a good one. 
Just let me have a look at it.” 


‘‘ All right, Sir,” said the shopkeeper. (Zhen aside 
to the shop-boy:) ‘‘Here! you offer the gentleman 
some tea!” (Zhen again to the samurai.) ‘‘ To-day, 
owing to the crowds gone out to see the festival, the roads 
are sure to have been dusty, which must have been a great 
nuisance to Your Honour.” Then, dusting the sword, he 
said: | ‘‘ Here! pray look at it, Sir!” With these words, 
he handed it to the samurai, who, taking it up and in- 
specting it, said : 


‘It’s an awfully good one. So far as I can judge, I 
should incline to consider it a Bizen.” 


‘‘Ah!” replied the shopkeeper, ‘‘ Your Honour is a 
real connoisseur. I am overpowered with admiration. 
It is just as you say. The other dealers in the trade 
make no doubt of its being the handiwork of Sukesada in 
the sixteenth century. But unfortunately it bears no 
maker's name, which is a great pity.” 


‘¢Mine host! What is the price of it, eh?” 


You are very kind, Sir. J ask no fancy prices; and, 
as I have just had the honour to tell you, the sword would 
be an extremely valuable one, if only it had the makers 
name engraved on it. But as it is anonymous, the price 
is ten dollars.” ーー 





7. Sitkesada was a famous swordsmith of the Tensho period, A.D. 
1573 - 1592. 
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Samurai: ‘Nani P Fi-ryo to ka P Chitto takat yo da ga, 
shicht-mat han ni wa makaran ka, é P ; 


Teishu : “の ttashimashite! Nanibun, sore de wa son 
ga mairimashite,* hei! Naka-naka mochimashite, het!’ to, — 
shikirt nt samurai to teishu to katana no nedan no kake-hikt 
wo itashite orimasi to, ushiro no ho de tort-gakart no 
yopparai ga kano samurai no chiigen wo toraele,— 


Popparat: ‘‘ Yat! Nani wo shiyagaru P” to t-nagara, 
hyoro-hyoro to yorokete, patatio shirt-mocht wo isitkt, yo- 
yaku okt-agatte, hifai de niramt, tki-nari genkotsu wo furut, 
cho-ché to buchimashila ga,-- 


Chiigen wa, ‘‘Sake no toga da” to kannin shite, 
sakarawasu ni daicht ni te wo tsuki, alama wo sagele, 
shikirt nt wabite mo, yopparat wa mimi ni mo kakesu, 
nao mo chigen wo naguite imasie tokoro wo,—samurat 
wa, Suto mimasi to, kerat no Tositkhe da kara, odorokt- 
mashite, yopparai ni mukatte eshaku wo shile,— 


Samurai: ‘‘ Nani wo kerai-me ga buchohd wo tashi- 
mashila ka z0njimasen ga, tonin ni nari-kawatle, waiakishi 
ga の walt wo moshi-agemasi. Dozo go kamben wo,” 


Fopparai ; で Nant! Koitsu wa, sono-hé 9 kerati da to P 
Keshikaran buret na yatsu. Busht no tomo wo suru nara, 
shujin no soba nit chiisaku nate iru ga tozen. Sore ni, 
nan dar Tensut-oke® kara san-jaku mo 0Z の 7 ye de-shabatte, 





- 8. - This sentence is. incomplete ; the next also, the worthy tradesman 
being too much excited to speak grammatically. AMochimashite is 
polite for mtotie, the postposition。 
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7 What? you say ten dollars? That’s rather too dear, 
But I suppose you'll go down to seven. and a half,—won’t 
you?” ・ 

_ “Qh! really,” said the shopkeeper; “why! I should 
lose at that rate. Indeed, indeed I should.” 

So, while the samurai and the sword-dealer went on 
bargaining about the price of the sword, a drunkard, who 
happened to pass by at the back, caught hold of the samu- 
rat’s servant, and, calling out ‘‘ Hey! what are you up to?” 
staggered, and came down plump in a sitting posture. 
Then, managing to get up again, he glared at the fellow 
sideways, abruptly shook his fist at him, and began to 
poinmel him. The servant, laying the fault on the liquor, 
took the beating patiently, and, without offering any 
resistance, put his hands on the ground, and apologised 
over and over again with downcast head. But the drunk- 
ard would not so much as give ear to his apologies, and 
only thrashed him the more. The samurai suddenly hap- 
pened to look round ; and, as the fellow being thrashed was 
his own retainer Téstike, he was taken aback, and made 
excuses to the drunkard, saying: _ 

‘TY know not of what rude act that man of mine may 
. have been guilty towards. Your Honour; but I myself beg 
to apologise to you for him. Pray be so kind as to pardon 
him.” 

‘‘What?” said the drunkard, ‘‘ you say that this creature 
is your servant, this outrageously rude fellow? If he-goes 
out as a gentleman’s retainer, it would be but proper for 
him to keep himself in the background near his master. 
But no! what does he do? He sprawls out into the road 


g. Rain-tubs or water-buckets standin certain places along the 
streets in Tokyo, as a provision against fire. 
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4 の no samatage wo shite, sessha wo tsikt-alarasela kara, 
yamu wo esu chichaku tashita,” 


Samurai: ‘‘ Nant mo wakimaen mono de gozaimasit kara, 
hitoe ni go kamben wo. Temae nari-kawatlte の wabi wo 


w 


moshi-agemasi,” 


Fopparai: ‘‘Ima kono tokoro de temae ga yorokela 
lokoro wo tonto tsitki-atalla kara, inu de mo oru ka to 
omoeba, kono gero-me ga we, pibeta ye hiza wo Itsikasele, 
mi-nasaru tort, kore! kono yo ni itrut wo doro-darake nt 
washiia. Buret na yaisu da kara, chichaku shila ga,— 
do shila P Sessha no sombun ni ZZ25 kara, koko ye o 
dashi nasai,” 


Samurai: ‘* Kono tort, nant mo wake no wakaran 
mono, imu doyo no mono de gozarmasi kara, doz0 go 
hamlen -hudasaimashi,” 


Yopparat: ‘* Korya omoshirot! Hajimete uketamawaitat 
Samurai ga inu no lomo wo meshi-tsurete aruku to iu ho 
wa arumat, Inu doyo no mono nara, lemae mosht-ukele 
kaert, machin de mo kuwashile yaro. Do wabile mo, 
ryoken wa narimasen. Kore! kerat no buchoho wo 
shujin ga wabiru nara, daichi ye ryo-le wo tsitki, ‘ Fu-jis 
osorc-ttia’ to, kobe wo tsitcht nt tataki-tsitkele, wabi wo 
suru no ga atarimae, Nan daP Kata-te ni katana no kot- 
guchi wo kite t-nagara, wabi wo suru nado to wa, samurat 
no ho de arumat. Nan daP Temae wa sessha wo ん みな 
ki ka P’? 


10. Observe the extreme rudeness of the style of address,—the insult- 
ing pronoun éemae, ‘‘thou,” and the absence of all honorifics. ‘The 
commonest courtesy would require 2i dest% ka for ki ka. The sober 
samurai answers politely, the verb makaru three lines lower down being 
peculiarly courteous, 
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a good three feet beyond the water-barrel, and prevents 
people from passing, and so made me stumble up against 
him. That’s why I couldn’t help giving him a thrashing.” 

‘‘He is a thoughtless fellow,” replied the samurai, 
‘‘whom I earnestly entreat Your Honour.to pardon. I 
beg to apologise for him to you myself.” 


7 Tust now,” continued the drunkard, ‘‘as something 
came bang up against me when I staggered, I thought 
that perhaps there was a dog there. But no! it was this 
ruffian, and he made my knee hit the ground. Here, just 
look! he has made my clothes all muddy like this, I 
gave him a thrashing, because he was-an insolent fellow. 
What do you think of that? I’m going to do what I want 
with him ; so be good enough to hand him over to me.” 

You see, Sir,” replied the samurai, ‘‘that he is too 
stupid to know what he is doing. He is no better than 
. a dog. So do pray be kind enough to pardon him.” 


7 Well! that’s good!” retorted the drunkard. ‘‘I never 
heard of that sort of thing before. Is it etiquette for a 
samurai to go out walking with a dog for a retainer? If 
he is no better than a dog, I'll take charge of him and 
poison him with strychnine. You may apologise as you 
like, I wont take your apologies. Gracious goodness ! 
. If a master wanted to apologise for his servant’s insolence, 
the natural thing for him to do would be to put both 
hands on the ground, and to express his regret over and 
over again, apologising and striking the earth with his 
head. But what do you do? While you are apologising, 
you are busy with one hand loosening your sword for 
use,—pretty manners indeed for a samurat/ What do 
you mean? Is it your intention to kill me, you low 
knave ?” 
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Samurat: ‘‘Iya!l kore wa, temae ga kono katana-ya 
de kat-toré to sonjimashite, tadaima kanagu wo mite ima- 


shila tokoro ye, kono sawagit ni tort-aesu makari-demashila 


うぅ 


mo de.... 


Vopparat: ‘‘Ei! sore wa, kau to mo kawan to mo, 
anata no go katte da“” to nonoshiru no wo,—samurai wa 


shikiri nt sono suikyO wo nadamete iru to,—"* 


Orai no hito-bito wa, ‘‘ Sorya! kenkwa da! abunai zo!” 
—‘‘ Nani P kenkwa da to, é P”—** So sa! aite wa samurat 
da,” —‘* Sore wa kennon da!” to tu to,—mata hitort ga: 
Az de gest, ne P”—‘‘Sayé sa! katana wo hau to ka, 
kawanai to ka no machigat dasé dest. Ano yopparaife tru 
samurat ga hajime ni katana ni ne wo tsttkela ga, takakile 

kawarenat de iru tokoro ye,—kotchi no wakai samurai ga 
maia sono katana ni ne wo tsitkela tokoro kara, yopparat 
wa okori-dashile, ‘Ore ga kao to shita mono wo, ore nt 
busata de ne wo ftsitkela’ to ka, nan to ka no machigat- 
rashu” to teba,—maia hitori: ‘‘ Nani sa! 5 の ja arimasen 
yo! Are wa inu no machigat da, ne! ‘Ore no uchi no 
inu nt machin wo kuwasela kara, sono kawart no inu 
wo watase, Mata machin ‘wo kuwasete koroso’ to ka tu 


no desu ga,—inu no machigat wa, mukasht kara yoku 





11. Here the drunkard uses honorifics, but ironically. 
.12, Observe the incorporation into one gigantic sentence of all 
the various dialogues of the bystanders, from here to the end of 
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‘*By no means,” replied the samuraz. ‘‘It is only that 
I had thought of purchasing this sword of the dealer here, 
and was just inspecting the metal-work, when all of a 
sudden I got in for this row, and......” | 

‘“‘Oh!” laughed the drunkard, “whether you buy the 
sword or don’t buy the sword, that’s your affair : "一 where- 
upon, as the samurai continued to endeavour to appease his 
drunken frenzy, the passers-by put in their word, saying : 

‘*Look out ! there’s a quarrel! take care! ” 

7 What ? you say there’s a quarrel ?” 

7 Yes ; the parties to it are samurai.” 

‘¢ That’s a bad look out.” 

Then, as another asked what it was, somebody replied : 

‘‘Well, you see, it appears it’s a misunderstanding 
about the purchase of a sword. . That drunken samurai 
there first priced the sword, and was just refusing to buy 
it on account of its being too dear, when the younger 
samurai here came up and also priced it This angered 
the drunkard, who found fault with him for pricing, 
without reference to him, an article which he himself had 
been intending to buy. That’s more or less what the 
misunderstanding sprang from.” 

But another broke in, saying, ‘‘Oh dear no! that’s not 
it at all. The misunderstanding is about a dog. One of 
the two said to the other: ‘As you killed my dog with 
strychnine, you must give me yours in return, and let me 
poison it with strychnine too. Disputes about dogs have 
always been common; for you know how, in Shirai™ 


the paragraph on p. 378, and conf. JJ 442-4. 
13. The touching story of Shirai Gompachi and of his lady-love, 
Komurasaki, is to te found in Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan,” Vol. I., 


Pp. 35 ZZ seq. 
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arimast: yo! Shirat Gompacht nado mo, yahari inu no 
kenkwa kara anna S0 の の ni naila no desis kara, né!” to 
tu to,—maia soba ni tru hilo ga: ‘‘ Nani sa/ sonna wake 
ja nat, Ano fitlari wa oft ot no aida-gara de, ano makka 
mi _yopparatie iru no wa oft san de, wakat kiret na hito 
ga ot dasd da, Oz ga oft ni kosukat-zeni wo kurenat to 
zu tokoro kara no kenkwa da” to teba,—mata soba ni iru 
hito wa: ‘‘ Nant! are wa kinchakit-kiri da,” nado to,— 
orat no hito-bito wa iro-tro no hyoban wo shite iru uchi 
mt, hitort no oloko ga moshimasi ni wa: ‘‘ Ano yopparat 
wa, Maruyama Hommyojt naka-yashiki*® ni sumu hito de, 
moto wa Koide Sama no go kerat de atla ga,—mimnochi 
ga warukiite, shu-shoku ni fitkeri, ort-ort wa suppa-nukt 
nado shite hito wo odokashi, rambd wo hataratte shicha 
wo dgyd sht, aru tokt wa ryori-ya ye agari-komi, jubun 
sake sakana de hara wo fikurashtla ageku ni, ‘ Kanjo wa, 
Hommyojt naka-yashiki ye tori ni kot!’ to, ohei nt kut-laosht 
nomi-laoshite aruku Kurokawa Kozi to iu waru-samurai desis 
kara, 70527 no wakat ho wa mi-komarete, isumari sake de 
_mo kawaserareru no desho yo.” —**S6 desu AZ の Namt- 
“ faite’ no mono nara, hile shimaimasu ga,—ano wakat 
ee 


14. Each of the larger datmyds usually possessed three mansions in 
Yedo, respectively distinguished by the titles of zzz or “upper,” naka 
or “ middle,” and shimo or “lower.” 
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Gompachi’s case, too, it was a quarrel about a dog which 
grew into all that trouble.” 

‘(Oh dear no!” said another onlooker at the side of 
him who had just been speaking, ‘‘that’s not it in the 
least. It seems that the two samura? are relations,— 
one the uncle, the other his nephew. It is the drunkard 
with the scarlet face that is the uncle, and the handsome 
young fellow that is the nephew. The quarrel between 
them arose from the nephew’s refusing to give his uncle 
some pocket-money. ” 

But another man, standing by, said ‘‘Oh! no, he is a 
pickpocket.” 

And then, among the various comments which were 
made by the passers-by, one man delivered himself of 
the information that the drunkard was a swashbuckler of 
a samurai called Kurokawa K6z6, who was living in the 
middle mansion of Hommydji at Maruyama, and who 
had originally been a retainer of my lord Koide, 
but who, being ill-behaved, had sunk into debauchery, 
used often to frighten folks by drawing his sword at 
random, and used to roam through the streets in a 
violent and disorderly manner, sometimes forcing his 
way into eating-houses, and then, when he had had 
his fill of victuals and drink, telling the eating-house- 
keeper to come for payment to the middle mansion of 
Hommydji, thus ruining people by his violence and 
riotous living, so that the present row would doubt- 
less end in the younger samurai getting bullied into 
treating him to liquor. 

‘*QOh ! is that it?” said a voice, ‘‘ Any average man would 
cut the ruffian down. But I suppose the young samurai 
won't be able to do so, —will he ?—for he looks weakly.” 
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ho wa, domo byoshin no yo da kara, kremat, né/"— 
‘‘Nani! Are wa, kenjuisu wo shiranai no dard. Samurai 
ga kenjuisu wo shiranakereba, koshi-nuke da,” nado to 
sasayaku koe ga chira-chira wakat samurai no mimi.nt 
hairu kara, gullo komt-age, kampekt ni sawarimashila to 
miele, kao ga makka ni nart, ao-sujt wo tatele, isume-yorz, 

Samurai : ‘*Kore hodo made ni の wabi wo moshite mo, 
go kamben nasaimasen ka P” 

Vopparat: ‘‘Kudot! Mireba, rippa na の samurai,— 
go sikisan ka, wure no go hanchi ka wa shiranai ga,— 
o-ha ucht-karashita ronin!” to anadori; ‘* Shitsuret shi- 
goku! Iyo-tyo kamben ga naranakereba, dé suru ka P” to 
itte, katlo tan wo waka-samurat no kao nt haki-tsikemashila 
kara, sasuga ni kamben-zuyot waka-eamurait mo, korae- 

- kirenaku narimashita to miele, ‘“Onore! shita kara dereba 
tsitke-agart, masu-masu tsunoru bari boko, bushi taru mono 
no kao ni tan wo haki-tsitkeru to wa, /fu-todokt na yatsu/* 
Kamben ga dekinakereba, ko suru” to 1-nagara, ima katana- 
ya de mite ua Bizen-mono no tstka ni te wo kakeru ga 
hayat ka, surari to hikt-nukt, yopparat no hana no sak 
ye pikailo dashita kara, kembutsu wa odorokt-awate, yowaso 
na otloko da kara, mada hikko-nuki wa shimat to omotla 
no ni, pika-pika fo shifa kara, ‘‘ Sora! nutta!” to, ko no 


ha ga kaze ni chiru yo nt, shi-hd hap-po ni bara-bara の 





15. A subjectless and highly irregular sentence, lit. “You! when I 
come out from underneath (i.e., am conciliating), you are puffed up 
with pride ;—abuse and violence accumulating more and more ;—as 
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7 Don’t you believe it!” whispered another. ‘‘It must 
be because he doesn’t know how to use a sword. <A samurat 
who doesn’t know how to use a sword is a coward.” 

And the buzz of these whispered insinuations found its 
way to the young samurat’s ears, and he flared up, 
and, evidently flying into a passion, his face became 
scarlet, and the blue veins stood out on his forehead, 
and he drew close to the drunken wretch, and said: 

7 Will you not excuse my retainer, even after all the 
apologies I have offered ?” 

You wordy idiot!” laughed the other. “To look 
at you, you are a mighty fine gentleman, of whom one 
might suppose that he either, was one of the Shoguns 
great vassals, or else belonged to one of the clans. But 
you are a shabby, disreputable vagrant. Nothing could 
be ruder than your conduct. I am less than ever disposed 
to excuse you ;—and now what will you do?” and with 
these words he spat in the young samurai’s face. 

This was too much for the patience even of one so 
. long-suffering as the younger man. ‘‘Impudent wretch 
that you are!” cried he, ‘‘to presume thus upon my 
forbearance, to continue getting more and more abusive 
and violent, and actually to spit in a gentleman’s face! 
As you won’t accept apologies, here’s what I'll do to you !” 
And with these words, and almost before he could be seen 
to have placed his hand on the hilt of the sword which 
he had just been inspecting in the shop, he out with it and 
flashed it in the drunkard’s face. Thereupon the by- 
standers took fright. ‘‘Oh! he has drawn his sword !” 
cried they, as they saw it flash in the hands of him, who, 


a 
・ for your spitting saliva into the face of a person who is (aru, for の 
aru) a warrior, what an impudent fellow !” 
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nigemashile, macht-macht no kido wo toji, rojt wo shime- 
kirt, akindo wa mina to wo shimeru sawagi de, macht-naka 
wa hissori to narimashita ga,—fujt-Shin no teishu hitori 
wa nige-ha wo wushinat, tstkunen to shile, mise-sakt mt 
suwatle orimashila, 

Sale Kurokawa Koz0 wa, yopparaite wa orimasuredo, 
Nama-yoi honsho tagawazu™ de, ano waka-zamurai no 
kemmaku nt osoremashite, hyorotsiki-nagara ni-ja-ashi bakart 
nige-dasu no wo,—samurai wa: ‘‘ Onore ん cz hodo de 
mo nai. Bushi no aile ni ushiro wo miseru to wa, hikyo 
na yaisu! Kaere! kaere!” to, setla-baki de ato wo okkake- 
mast: to,—Kozod wa mohaya kanawan to omoimashite, hyoro- 
が 4 ashi wo fumi-shimele, katana no tsitka ni te wo kakete, 
konata wo furt-muku tokoro wo,—waka-samurai wa ‘‘ Ets” 
fo hito-koe, kata-saki fukaku bultsurt の kirt-homu の ーー 
kirarele, Kozo wa, ‘“*A/” ito™ sakebi, kata-hiza wo isitku 
tokoro wo noshi-kakaite, ‘‘ Ex!” to hidari no kata yori muna- 
moto ye kirt-tstkemashita kara, hasu nt mitsu ni krarete 
shimaimashita, Waka-zamurai wa sugu to rippa ni lodome 
2 の sashile, ‘chi-gatana wo furui-nagara, Fuji-Shin no mise- 
sakt ye tacht-kaerimashila ga,—moto yori kirt-korosu ryoken de 
gozaimashita kara, chitlo mo doésuru keshiki mo naku, waga 
gerd mi mukaite: 

Samurai: ‘*Kore! Tosithe! sono tensut-oke no misu 
wo kono katana nt kakero!” to i-istikemasit to,— 

16. A proverb, Classical sagawazu = Colloq. chigawanai. 


17. Pronounce Z が 2 as a single word, が 2 standing by emphasis for 
to, the postposition ; conf. bottom p. 82. 
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taking hiw for a weakling, they had imagined would not 
draw. And then, like leaves scattered by the wind, off they 
fled helter-skelter in every direction ; and the ward-doors 
were made fast, and the barriers of every lane were closed, 
and the shop-keepers all shut up their shops, so that the 
whole street was deserted, the old sword-dealer alone con- 
tinuing to sit listlessly in his shop-front, simply because 
he was too much dazed to run away. 


Well, drunk as Kurokawa K6z6 was, he,—on the principle 
that ‘a tipsy man follows his natural bent 一 scared at the 
rage that was painted on the young samurai’s face, tried 
to escape, and had gone some twenty paces with a stag- 
gering gait, when his antagonist pursued him with his 
sandals on and cried out, ‘‘ Wretch! your conduct does 
not bear out your insolent words. You are a coward, 
you are, for showing your back to a gentleman whom 
you are disputing with. Come back! come back !” 


Then Kozo seeing it was no longer any good, 
steadied himself on his staggering legs, put his hand on 
the hilt of his sword, and was turning to face the young 
samurat, when the latter, with the single exclamation 
“Hal” slashed deep into his shoulder, cutting him down, 
so that the man fell on to one knee with a cry, when his 
opponent, springing on him again, cut at his chest in such 
wise that he fell sliced obliquely into three pieces. The 
young samurai then dexterously gave him the coup- 
de-grace, and returned to the sword-shop, shaking the 
blood from off his blade. As he had from the beginning 
intended to cut the swashbuckler down, he was not flurried 
in the slightest, but turned to his servant, and said : 


7 Here, Tdsitike! pour some water on this sword from 
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Saizen yori furuete orimashifa Tositke wa; ‘‘ Het! ton- 
demonat koto ni narimashita. Moshi kono koto kara Olono 
Sama no の namae de mo demasit yo na koto ga gozaimashile 
wa, ai-sumimasen. Moto wa, mina watakishi kara hajimatta 


koto. の 2 tlashifara, yoroshiz gozaimasho Pp” 


Samurai; ‘Iya! Sayd nt shimpat suru ni wa oyoban. 
Shichi wo sawagasu rambo-nin, kiri-sittete mo kurushikunat 
yatsu da.® Shimpat suru-na!” to, ger6 wo nagusame-nagara, 
アタ ゆみ to shite, akke ni torarele iru Fuji-Shin no teishu 
2 の の yoo ; | 

** Koryal Go teishu ya! Kono katana wa, kore hodo 
kireyO to wa omoimasen dalla ga, naka-naka kiremasis. 


Vohodo yoku kireru” to iu to,— 


Teishu wa, furue-nagara: “Iya! Anata sama no の 
fe ga saele oru kara de gozatmasii.,” 

Samurat;: ‘‘lyal tal Maitaku hamono ga yo. Do 
da,naP Shichi-ryo ni-bu ni makele mo yokaro” to iu kara, 
Fujt-Shin wa kakari-at wo osoreie, ‘‘ Yoroshia gozaimasi.” 

Samurai; “Iya! Omae no mise ni wa, kesshite met- 
waku wa kakemasen. Tomokaku~ kono kolo wo sugu mt 
jishimban ni todokenakervba naran. Nafuda wo kaku kara, 

' chotto suzuri-bako wo kashite kurero!” to wwarele mo, teishu 
wa jibun no soba ni susuri-bako no aru no mo me ni lstkazu 


ni, furue-goe de, 





18. This sentence excellently illustrates the manner in which Japan- 
ese sentences sometimes fail to hang together logically. The first 
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that watertub: “一 whereupon Tdsiike, who had been 
trembling all the while, exclaimed : 


‘‘Oh! Sir, it Aas come to a pretty pass. It will be 
dreadful if our master, your father, gets his name dragged 
through the mud because of this. And I was the cause 
of it all. What shal] I do?” 


‘‘Nay,” said the semurat, to comfort him, ‘‘ you need 


not fret like that. A disorderly fellow who goes about 
disturbing all the town! there is no harm in cutting 
down a creature of that sort. Don’t fret about it.”—-And 
with these words, he called out nonchalantly to the terror- 
stricken shop-keeper: ‘‘Ha! hal! mine host!-I never 
thought this sword of yours would cut as well as that. 
But it.does cut. It cuts first-rate.” 


To which the shop-keeper, trembling the while, made 
answer: ‘‘ Nay! it was because Your Honour’s arm is 
skilful.” 


“Not at all,” replied the samurai. ‘‘The blade is 
really a good one. And how now? I hope you'll go 
down to seven dollars and a-half.” : 


So the sword-dealer, anxious not to get implicated.in 
the affair, said that it was all right. 


And mind,” continued the samurai, “that in no case 
will I allow your establishment to be put to any in- 
convenience on account of what has happened, Of 
course I must report the matter at once to the warden of 
the ward. Just let me use your writing-box a minute to 
write a card.” 

clause is, so to speak, suspended in the air, as if followed by wa -—*(As 


_ for) a disorderly person who disturbs the town-middle, he is a person 
whom even cutting down is not bad.” 
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‘“« Kogo ya! Suzurt-bako wo motle kot!” to yonde mo,— 
kanai no mono wa, sakki no sawagt ni doko ye ka nigete- 
shimat, hitort mo orimasen kara, hissorit lo shite, henji ga 


nat kara, 


Samurai: ‘Go teishul Omae wa sasuga ni go shobai- 
gara dake alle, kono mise wo chillo mo ugokazu ni gozaru 
wa, kanshin na mono da, na!” 


Teishu: ‘‘Iye, nant! の home de osore-trimasi. Saki- 


? 


hodo kara haya-goshi ga nukete,™ tatenai no de....’ 


Samurai; ‘*Suzuri-bako wa, omae no waki ni aru ja 
3 

nat ka の” to twarete, yoyo kokoro-zutte, suguri-bako wo samurai 

no mae ni sashi-dashimasi: fo,—samurai wa suzuri-bako no 

fila wo hiraite, fude wo fort, sura-sura lo namae wo ‘‘ Iyima 

Heitar6” to kakt-owari, sishimban ni lodokete okt, Ushigome 


no の yashiki ye の ん ZZ ni narimashita, 


Kono shimaisu wo go shimpu Iyima Heizaemon Sama 
nto hanashi wo ,moshi-agemasi to, Heizaemon Sama wa 
‘* Voku kita” to ose ga atte, sore kara sugu ni kashira no 
Kobayashi Gondatyi Dono” ye の todoke ni narimashila ga, 
—sashilaru の togame mo naku, hirt-doku hkirare-son to 
narimashila, 


19. We have freely rendered this clause by “ unable to stir through 
fright.” But the popular Japanese idea on the suject is that one of the 
bones actually gets put out of joint through fright. 

20. Gondayi, here rendered as part of this personage’s name, was 
originally a title indicative of a certain rank; but it came to be used 
more or less at will among the samurai class. It is to be supposed 
that this Kobayashi Gondayu was an official entrusted with certain 
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But the shop-keeper, never noticing that the writing- 
box was close beside him, called out in a tremulous voice : 
‘‘ Boy! bring the writing-box!”—a command to which 
nothing but silence responded; for all the people in the 
house had fled none knew whither when the row began, 


and there was no one present. 


- So the samurai exclaimed: ‘Mine host! I really 
admire your courage,—the courage proper in the owner 
of a sword-shop,—sitting here in your shop without 
moving an inch, notwithstanding this affray.” 


“Nay! Sir,” gasped the tradesman. “Your praise 
covers me .with confusion, I have been unable to stir 
through fright ever since the beginning of it, and......” 


‘‘Why!” said the samurai, ‘‘isn’t the writing-box 
there at your side?” 


These words at last brought the shopman to his senses, 
and he pushed the writing-box towards the samurai, who, 
lifting off the.lid, took up a pen and quietly wrote his 
name, ‘‘lijima Heitar6,” then reported the matter to the 
warden of the ward, and went home to his lord’s mansion 
at Ushigome. 


On his relating the whole affair to his father, lijima 
Heizaemon, the latter ‘praised him for his manly deed ; 
nor was the young man specially blamed when the report 
was sent in to their superior, Kobayashi Gondayu. — It 
all simply ended by being so. much the better for. the 
slayer, and so much the worse for the slain. 





affairs of the clan to which the lijimas belonged, and who happened 
to be their immediate superior. The title of Dono, “ Mr の though still 
often used in. writing, is rarely if ever heard in actual speech. 
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T 459. DAI NI-KWAI. 


Sate lyima Heard Sama wa, の toshi nijii-ni no 
な ni waru-mono wo kiri-koroshite, chito mo osoreru 
keshiki mo naku, hkshd na の kata de _ goxaimashila 
kara,—tosht wo toru m ote, masu-masu chie ga 
susumtimashite, sono nochi go shimpu sama ni naku 
nararele, go katoku wo の tsugi asobasht, Heisaemon 
to na wo aratame,' Suido-bata* no Miyake Sama to 
moshimasi の hatamoto® kara oktisama wo の mukae 
ni narimashite,—hodo naku go shusshd no の nyosht 
wo O Tsuyu Sama to moshi-age, sithoburu yot go kiryo 
de,—go ryoshin wa te no uchi no tama no yo m 
aishife, の sodate ni narimashifa ga,—sono の alo mn 
の kodomo ga dekimasesu, hito-tsubu-dane no koto desit 
kara, nao-sara go hisd mi masaru uchi, "4 の 2 ni seke- 
mort nasht’* de, の josama wa kotosht の が 2 ja-roku m 
marareé, の 2 の mo masu-masu go sakan de gosaimashila 
ga,—‘mitsureba kakuru yo no narat’* to tu tatoe no 
fort, okusama wa sikoshi no yamat ga moto to nalle, 
isui ni の naku nari nasaimashita. 

Sono nocht kaji-muki go fujyit no の 4 の zo kara, O 
Kunt to iu nochi-coi wo の mukae i narimashila 
ga,—tokaku の josama to O Kuni to no aida ga nan 
to naku ort-aimasen de, Jyima Sama mo kore wo 
mendo ni omoimashite, YVanagt-shima ye bessi wo ko- 





1s. A change of name on some important event was a common 
practice in Old Japan. 
2. Le. the bank of the aquedact in Koishikawa, Yedo. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Now Iijima Heitard, having, at the age of two-and- 
twenty, cut down a ruffian, and being an energetic young 
samurai who knew not what fear was, grew wiser and 
wiser as he advanced in years. Later on, having lost his 
father, he inherited the patrimony and changed his name to 
Heizaemon, and then married a wife from the family of a 
hatamoto called Miyake residing at Suidé-bata. After a 
little while, there was born to them a daughter, whom they 
named O Tsuyu, and who was so beautiful that her 
parents doted on her as if they had held a jewel in their 
hand. As they had no other children after her, their 
only pet, their care for her increased all the more; and 
meanwhile, there being, as the proverb says, ‘‘ no barrier- 
keeper to keep time back,” the young girl was now in her 
sixteenth year, and the family was more prosperous than 
ever, when, as an exemplification of the saying that ‘‘in 
this world what waxeth waneth,” some ailment, quite 
slight at first, attacked the mother and ended by carrying 
her off. 


Afterwards Jlijima, finding that the household would 
not work smoothly without a mistress, took to himself a 
second wife named O Kuni. But somehow or other, the 
daughter and O Kuni did not get on well together. This 
was a trouble to the master of the house, who thereupon 


3. See vocabulary. , 
4. Both these sayings are inherited from the Book Language. 
Kakuru is equivalent to Colloquial 2akeru, 2nd conj. 
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shirae, の josama ni O Yone to tu jocha wo Isikete, 
betsu-zumat wo sashite okimashila ga,—kore ga Ivyima 
Sama no の te no kuzureru hajime de gozaimasi, 


Sate sono toshi mo tachi, akuru® tosht wa の josama 
wa ji-shichi-sai ni の nari asobashimashila. 


Koko ni kanete の 2 Sama ye の de-tri no -tsha 
nit Famamoto Shijo の mosu mono ga _ gozaimashite— 
' jdsu wa の taiko-isha no の shaberi de, shonin tasiike 
no tame ni saji wo te ni toranat’ fo tu jimbulsu de 
gosaimasi: kara,—nami no の tisha nara, CZ0 が の kami- 
tre no naka ni mo gwan-yaku ka ko-gusuri de mo 
haitie imasu ga,—kono Shyo no kami-ire no naka’ ni 
wa, lesuma no sane yara, hyaku-manako nado ga 
が の 2 aru gurat na mono de gozawmasi. — 


Sale kono tsha no chikasukt de, Nesu no Shimisu- 
dant nt dembaia ya _ ikashi-nagaya wo mochi, sono 
agart de kurasht wo tatele iru ronin no Hagiwara 
Shinzaburé6 to modsu mono ga artmashite, iimare-tsik 
- hired na otokd de,—tosht wa ninjit-tchi de  gosaimasu 
- ga, mada nydbd mo motasu, goku uchiki de gosaimasié 
kara, soto ye mo demasesu, shomotsu bakart mite orimasi 
tokoro ye,—aru hi Shyé ga tazunete mairimashite,— 

Shio : ‘*Kyé wa, tenkt ga yoroshia gosaimasi: kara, 
Kameido no Gwaryobai" ye de-kakele, sono . kaeri 
ni boku no chikasuki Jijima Heizaemon no の es5 の : ye 
yortmashd.—‘ Ie’ saP Kimi wa ittai uchthi de tras- 
sharu kara, fujin nt の kokoro-gake nasaimasen ga,— 





5. This is Classical for akeru, 2nd conj., “to open,” hence “to 
begin,” hence used to signify “ next” in “ next year.” 

6. The spoon (with which medicines are mixed) is the physician’ S 
special emblem. In the. free translation we have used the phrase 
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built a villa in the neighbourhood of Yanagi-shima, and 
sent his daughter to reside there separately, attended by 
a maid called O Yone. And this it was which was the 
beginning of the downfall of the house of Iijima. | 


Well, that year too passed by, and in the following one 
O Tsuyu entered her seventeenth year. 


Now there was a man named Yamamoto Shijé, who 
had long been the family physician of the Iijimas. In 
‘reality he was a chatterbox and a quack,—one of those 
doctors of whom it is said that they write no prescriptions 
out of regard for the welfare of their patients,—a man 
who carried about in his pocket-book such things as the 
wherewithal for conjuring tricks, or else paper-masks for 
acting the mimic, instead of the pills or powders of which 
any ordinary physician has a little store by him. 


Well, this doctor had a friend, an unattached samuraz 
_ called Hagiwara Shinzaburo,。 who lived on the income 
derived from fields and house property which he owned 
at Shimizu-dani in Nezu. He was naturally a handsome 
man, still unmarried though already twenty-one years of 
age, and so shy that he would not go out, but occupied 
himself with nothing but reading. 


Shij6 came to call upon him one day, and said: 
‘* As it is such fine weather to-day, let us go and see the 
plum-blossoms at Kameido, and, on our way back, look 
in at the villa of a friend of mine, lijima Heizaemon.— 
What? you say no? You are altogether so shy, that you 


“writing prescriptions” as our nearest equivalent to the Japanese 
© taking the spoon in hand.” 

7. A garden in Tokyo, celebrated for the picturesque beauty of its 
fantastic old plum-trees, lit. the “ recumbent dragon plum-trees.” 
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danshit ni toile wa, fujin no tsitki-ai ‘hodo tanoshimr 
na mono wa nat. Ima mishtta lima no bessd nt 
wa, fufin bakari de,—sore wal sore wal yohodo 
beppin no の josama nt shinselsu na jochi to tada 
-Jilari-girt desi kara, yjodan de mo _ tte kamasho. 
Honté ni josama miru dake de mo kekko na kurar 
de,—iime mo yoroshit ga, ugoki mo shinai, kicht mo 
kikimasen, Fujin wa, kichi mo kku shit, ugokt mo 
shimasi. Tomokaku ki-lamae!” to  sasoi-dashimashite, 
Jidari-zure de Gwaryobat ye mairt, kaert ni Tyima no 
besso ye tachi-yorimashile, — 


-  Shijo: “Oo men kudasai! Makoto ni shibaraku |” 
fo zz koe wo hikt-tstihemashite, — 
O Yone: “の oz2 sama P Oya-oya! irasshaimashi /” 


Shs: “Kore wa! の Yone San! Sono nocht wa, 
- tsut nt nat go busala tashimashifa, O josama ni wa 
- の hawari mo gosaimasen ka P—Sore wa, sore wa! khekko, 
: ehh! Ushigome kara koko ye の hiki-utsuri ni nari- 
-mashile kara wa, domo empi na no de, sui tsur 
go busaia ni narimashite, makoto ni at-sumimasen.” 


O Fone: ‘Ma! anata hisashiku の mie nasaimasen 
- kara, do nasatta ka to omolte, matdo の uwasa wo washile 
-- ortmashita, Kyo wa dochira ye P” 
 Shijg: ‘ Kyi wa Gwarydbai ye iime-mi nit de-kake- 
mashila ga,—‘ Ume mireba, hisu ga mai*’ to tu tatoe no 
tort, mada mi-larinat no de, の niwa no tame wo hatken 
tlashitakiite matrimashita.” 
8. Shijo is joking. The real saying is Ue mircba, hosu ga nai, “If 
one looks upwards, there is no limit,” ie. “there is no limit to the 
possibility of aping one’s superiors.’’ 
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take no interest in ladies’ society, whereas there is no- 
thing so delightful for a man as that society. In the villa 
which I have just mentioned there are none but ladies, 
and oh! dear me! there are only two of them,—a perfect- 
ly lovely young girl and a good-natured maid-servant, so 
that we can have some fun. The young lady is really a 
_ treat just simply to look at. Doubtless the plum-blos- 
soms are beautiful too; but then they don’t move, they 
can’t speak, whereas women possess both motion and 
speech. Anyhow, please come along!” 

So saying, he led him off, and they went together to 
see the plum-blossoms, and then, on the way home, looked 
in at lijima’s villa. 

“* Excuse me!” called out Shijd. ‘‘Here I am, after 
all this long time.” ・ 

7 Who is it?” answered O Yone. Oh, really! pray 
come in!” ーー | 

‘Ah! O Yone!” cried Shij6. ‘It is really an un- 
conscionable time since my last visit. I hope the young 
lady is quite well.—Well, well! this is splendid. —But 
you do live so far off since you moved here from Ushi- 
gome, that I have become quite remiss in calling, which 
is really too bad of me.’ 

O Fone: “Why it’s so long since we last had the 
pleasure of seeing you, that we wondered what had 
become of you, and have been constantly talking about 
_ you.——Where have you been to-day ?” 7 

Sho: “To see the. plum-blossoms at Kameido. 
But, as the saying is, ‘When one looks at the plum-blos- 
‘soms, there is no end to it.’ So we don’t yet feel that we 
have seen enough, and have come hoping to get a sight 
of the plum-blossoms in your garden,” . 
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O Fone: ** Sore wal yoku trasshaimashila. Mal! 
doso kochira ye の hati asobase/” to,—kirido wo akema- 
shita kara, “OO men kudasat/” to, niwa-guchi kara 
sashiki ye lorimashita, 

O Fone: ‘‘ Ma! ip-puku meshi-agare! Kyo wa yoku 
twasshite kudasaimashita, Fudan wa, watakiisht to の jo- 
sama bakari desi kara, samishikulle komatte orimasi 
tokoro de gozaimashita,” 

Sho: ‘‘Kekki na の sumat dest. Sate, Hagiwara 
の 7/ Kyo kimi no go meigin ni osore-irimashita.” Nan to 
ka moshimashita, ne, é P 

"  * Tabako ni wa, 
Suri-bi no timasht 
の ze no naka’™ 


deshita ka, 22/ Kampuku, kampuku! Boku no yo na 
ochaku-mono wa, deru ku mo ochaku de, 


‘Ume homele, 
Magirawashi-kert, 
Kado-chigai’ 
ka, né / 

7 Kimi no yo ni shoken bakari shite tle wa, tkemasen 
yo! Sakkt no sake no nokorit ga koko zz aru kara, ip-pat 
agare-yo! Nan desti,—ne P Iya desi P Sore de wa, hitori 
de chodai tashimashi” の t-nagara, hyolan wo dashi- 





9. Every Japanese of education is supposed to be able to compose 
in verse ; but the so-called verses here given are of course only Shijo’s 
chaff, invented on the spur of the moment. This particalar kind of 
stanza is termed 4okkw, and consists of three lines. of respectively five, 
seven, and five syllables, Japanese prosody knows nothing either of 
rhyme or of quantity, Conf. J 465 Z/ seg. | 

10, The words lit. mean “As for tobacco (-smoking), within the 
plum-trees, is delicious of striking-fire,” i.e., “ How delicious it is to light 
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O Fone: ‘‘ Well, well! and a good welcome to you ! Oh! 
please come in this way!”—and so saying, she opened 
the wicket, so that the visitors, with a ‘‘ By your leave,” 
passed through the garden entrance into the house. 

O Yone: <‘‘Oh! please smoke! It is exceedingly kind 
of you to have come to-day. We are generally very 
dull, because there are only the two of us,—my young 
inistress and I.” 

Shido : ‘This is a splendid house.—Well, Mr. Hagi- 
wara! I was quite taken aback by that beautiful stanza 
of yours to-day. What was it again? 

‘To the smoker 
How sweet for striking a match 
Is the entourage of the plum-blossoms!’ _ 

That was it, wasn’t it? Admirable! admirable! In 
the case of a villain like me, the verses that come out 
of his mouth are villainous too. My stanza Was : 

‘In belauding the plum-blossoms 
I got confused, 
And belauded a lovely girl instead.’ 

‘‘T think that was it.—It doesn’t do to be always reading 
as you are,—indeed it doesn’t. As we have the remains of 
the liquor we took with us on our picnic, just have a glass 
of it.—What? you say no? Well then, TH drink alone ; "一 





a pipe among the plum-blossoms!” The second and third lines are 
inverted. Note the conclusive form of the adjective wmashé, “is 
delicious,” equivalent to the more genuinely Colloquial Zaz, and conf. 
p- 121, 

11. eri is a Classical termination of verbs and adjectives, In Col- 
loquial the word would be magirakashita. Kado-chigai, lit. a “ mistake 
of gates,” refers to Shijo’s preferring the house where the young lady 
lives to the celebrated garden with the plum-trees, We have represented 
this meaning very freely in the third line of the translation. 
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hakeru tokoro ye, O Yone ga cha to kwasht wo motte matri- 
mashile, 
O Fone: ‘*Socha de gozaimasu ga, の hitolsu meshi- 
agare/” 
Shyo: “の eo mo の khamat kudasaru-na! Tokt ni, kyo 
wa の josama ni の me m kakaritakile matrimashila, Koko 
ni iru no wa, boku no goku shitashit hoy desi, Sore wa 
56 to, kyo wa の mtyage mo nant mo jisan washimasen”.—E, 
he, he/ arigalé gozsaimasi, Kore wa, osore-wrimashila. O 
kwashit wa yokan. Kekko! Sa/ Hagtwara Kun, meshi- 
agare-yo!” to,— 
O. .Yone ga kibisho ye yu wo sashi ni tla ato de, ‘' Filsu 
、 mt koko no uchi no の josama wa, tenka ni nati bin desi. 
Ima ni trassharu kara, goran nasat!” to hanashi wo shite 
orimasi: to, muko no yo-jo-han no ko-sashiki de Iyima no 
の josama, O Tsuyu Sama ga, hito-mesurashit kara, shojt wo 
sitkoshi akele nosowe miru to, Shijo no soba ni suwate tru 
Hagiwara Shinsaburo no otoko-buri to a, hifo-gara to が 
‘Onna ni shifara donna daré P’ の omou hodo no u otoke 
desi: kara, hito-me mimasi to sotto shite, do shila kaze no 
. fitki-mawashi de anna kiret na tonogo ga koko ye kifa no ha 
to omou to, kaito nobosele, makka na kao ni nari, nan to 


naku ma ga warukitte, pata to shojt wo shime-kitte, uchi ye 





12. It is a graceful Japanese custom to bring a present with « one 
ふく when coming to pay a visit. 
13. 7 の zz is often thus used in enumerations, It may be mast easily 
parsed as equivalent to to ste mo, “ whether saying that.” 
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and with these words, he was just bringing out his 
wine-gourd, when O Yone came in with tea and cakes, 
saying : 


‘* It is poor tea, but pray take a cup of it.” 


‘Please don’t take any more trouble about us,” replied 
Shij6. ‘‘ By the way,” continued he, “we have come 
here to-day in hopes of seeing your young mistress. 
This gentleman here is an extremely intimate friend of 
mine.—Oh ! by the bye, that reminds me that I have 
forgotten to bring you any present to-day.—Oh! thank 
you! I am really quite overcome by your kind atten- 
tions. —The sweetmeats are bean paste.—Delicious !|— 
Come along, Mr. Hagiwara, do take some.—Really,” 
continued he, after O Yone had gone to pour some hot 
water into the tea-pot, ‘‘the young lady of the house is 
one who has not her equal for beauty in the world. 
Shell be coming now ; so look at her.” 


While he was thus speaking, lijima’s daughter, Miss 
O Tsuyu, in the small four and a half mat room opposite, 
curious to see the rare visitors, had opened one of the slid- 
ing paper doors a little and peeped out; and, as she did 
so, her glance fell on Hagiwara Shinzabur6 seated at Shi- 
Ss side, 一 so manly, so distinguished-looking, handsome 
to the pitch of making one think what a beautiful woman 
he would have made. And she started, and wondered 
‘what stroke of fortune had brought hither so handsome 
a fellow. Then, the blood rushing to her cheeks, she be- 
came scarlet, and, overcome by a feeling of awkwardness, 
shut the paper slide with a césck, and retired within it. But, 
as she could not see his face when shut up in the room, 
she again gently slid the door open, and, while pretending 
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hairrmashila ga,—uchi de wa oloko no kao ga mirarenat 
kara, mata sotto shoji wo akete, 202 no time no hana wo 
nagameru furt wo sht-nagara, chot-choi の Hagtwara no kao 
wo mite wa, hasukashiso nt shojt no uchi ye hairu ka to 
omou to, mata dete kuru. Delart hikkondari, hikkondart 
delart, moji-mojt shite tru no wo Sho ga mi-tsikemashile, 


Sho: ‘‘ Hagiwara Kun! Kimi wo の josama ga sakkt 
kara istiku-zuku mite imasi, yo! Ume no hana wo miru 
Suri wo shite tle mo, meno fama wa maru de kotchi wo 
mite iru, yo! Kyé wa, tonto kimt ni kerarela, né)”—to 


| ywasa wo shite tru lokoro ye, 


Gejo no O Fone ga dete mairimashite: ‘‘ O josama kara 
‘Nant mo gozaimasen ga, hon no tnaka-ryort de tk-kon 
sashteagemasi, Doso go yururi to meshi-agarimashile, at- 


kawarasu anata no go jodan wo ukagattat’ to osshaimasi,” 


Sho: ‘‘ Domo! osore-irimashita, Kore wa, kore wal 

_ の suimono! kekko/ arigato gosaimasi, Sakkt kara ret 

shu wa moite orimasu ga, の kanshu wa mata kakubeisu. 

Arigalé gozaimasi. の 22 の の josama ni mo trassharu yo 

ni. Kyo wa time ja nai. Filsu wa, の josama wo... 
dyal nani P” 
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to gaze at the. plum-blossoms in the garden, cast sly 
glances from time to time at Hagiwara’s face. Then 
again, apparently overcome with bashfulness, she withdrew 
within the sliding door, but had hardly done so 
when once more her face popped out. And so she went on 
fidgeting, —out and in, in and out, which Shijo perceiving 
said : 


‘“‘Mr. Hagiwara! Isay! the young lady has been 
staring at you all the time. She may pretend to be 
looking at the plum-blossoms; but for all that, her eyes 
are turned completely in this direction,—indeed they are. 
To-day I have been quite thrown into the shade by 
you, eh?” 


While he was thus chattering away, the maid O Yone 
came into the room and said : 


‘‘My young mistress bids me say that, though she 
has nothing worthy your acceptance, she begs you to 
take a glass of wine accompanied by a snack of our 
poor rustic: fare. She hopes you will take your own 
time over it, and give her the benefit of your amusing 
conversation, as on previous occasions.” 


・ “Really,” replied Shij5,. ‘‘I am confounded by so 
much civility. Dear me! dear me! Here is soup! 
Delicious! Thank you! Cold liquor we already had 
with us; but this hot wine of yours is quite a special 
treat. Many thanks! Please ask your young mistress 
if she too won't favour us with her company. It was 
not for the plum-blossoms that we came to-day. In 
ー reality it was the young lady whom. . ..Why! what is 

the matter?” : 
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O Fore; ‘'‘ Ho-ho-ho!—Tadaima sayd misht-agemashita 
ga, の tsure no の kala wo go soni ga nai mono desi kara, ‘ Ma 
ga warui’ to osshaimasi: kara,—‘ Sonnara, の yoshi asobase! 
to moshi-agemasis to,—‘ Sore de mo, ile milat’ lo osshaimasit 
no "4 

Shiyo ・ ‘‘ Iya! kore wa boku no shin no chikasuki de, chiku- 
ba no tomo to moashite mo yoroshi kurat na mono de, go 
enryo ni wa oyobimasen. の の so chotlo josama nio me ni 
kakarifakiite mairtmashila” to iu to,—O Yone wa yagate の 
josama wo tsureie matrimasi to,—o josama wa hazukashiso 
nt O Vone no ushiro ni suwatte, kiicht no uchi de “ Shijo Sant 
trasshaimashil” to ttla-giri de,—O Yone ga kochira ye kure- 
ba, kochira ye iki; achira ye tkeba, achira ye tht; shi O 
Fone no ushiro ni bakari kutlsuide orimasi: to,— 


Shyo: ‘‘Kore wa! kore wal Fisama! Sono nochi wa, 
zonji-nagara go busata itashimashila. isu mo の kawart mo 
gozaimasen de, kekki de gozaimasi, Kono hito wa, boku no 
chikasuki de, Hagiwara Shinzaburé to modshimasi, Doki- 
shin-mono de gozaimasi. Kyo wa hakarasu tsuremashile, 
go chiso ni nart, osore-irimasi, Chotto o chikazuki no tame, 
の sakazuki wo chodai tlasasemashod.—Oya!l nan dakaP Kore 
de wa, go konret no sakasuki no yo de gozaimasi’*—to, 
sitkoshi mo logire naku tori-maki wo tashite ortmasii to,x— 
の josama wa, hasukashit ga, mata ureshikite, Hagiwara 


14. Notice the force of this final particle #0, half exclamatory, half 
expressive of helplessness to deal with the situation. See p. 79, | 113. 
15. Sake-drinking is a notable feature of a Japanese wedding. 
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O Fone (laughing): ‘<I told her so just now; but she 
said she felt it awkward, because she doesn’t know the 
gentleman whom you have brought with you. But when 
I thereupon said ‘Then refuse to see him,’ she said ‘But 
I do want to see him all the same.” 

Sho: ‘Nay! nay! there is no reason for her to feel 
shy. This gentleman is a most intimate friend of mine. 
It would hardly be too much to say that we played 
about as children together ; and we have come with the 
most earnest desire to see her just for a minute or two.” 

After this speech of Shijd’s, O Yone led in her young 
mistress, who was, however, evidently so bashful that, 
after whispering a welcome to Shij6 from the place 
where she sat behind O Yone, she said no more, but 
constantly stuck close behind O Yone, edging hither 
when O Yone came hither, and edging thither when 
O Yone went thither. 

‘‘Well! well! Miss O Tsuyu!” cried Shij6é, ‘‘I know 
that I have been an unconscionable time in coming to see 
you. It is delightful to find you in the same excellent 
health as ever. This gentleman is my friend, Hagiwara 
Shinzaburo. He is a bachelor. Happening to bring him 
with me to-day, we have been hospitably feasted, and 
are overcome with gratitude. Let me offer you the wine 
cup, just to drink to the making of a new acquaintance. — 
Ha! ha! ha! what zs this? At this rate, it looks as if 
we were celebrating a wedding ! ” 

And as he thus went on ceaselessly keeping the ball 
rolling, the young lady, though bashful, was glad too, 
and, while pretending zo/ to look at Hagiwara Shin- 
zaburo, was casting furtive side-glances at him ; and, as an 
illustration of the saying that ‘‘ when the intention is there, 
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Shinzaburd wo yokome de / ケ の プ ケ の minat Suri wo shi-nagara 
mile orimasis lo,—‘kt ga areba, me mo kitchi hodo nt mono 
wo i’ の tu iatoe no tori, Shinzaburd mo josama no yot 
kiryo ni mt-lorete, muchi nt natle orimasi,. Sd ko suru 
uchi ni, yuket nt narimashita kara, 

Shinzaburo: ‘‘ Kore wa hajimete ukaga:mashite, hakarazu 
go chisé nt narimashitla. Mo o toma tashimasi..” 

O Fone: ‘‘ Anata! mada の hay gozaimasi. Mo sotto go 
yururi asobashimase’—to, 0 josama no kokoro-arige na yosu 
wo sasshit, tro-tro to todomele orimasi lo, Shinsaburod mo, koko- 
ro no uchiwa omoi wo kakele orimasu ga, mada seken nare- 


masen yue, mojt-mojt shite ・ 


‘* Arigalo zonjimast.  Shikashi yo ni irimasi to, taku no 
mono mo anjimasi yue, mata kasanele ukagaimasi” fo, kotoba 
wo nokoshite, tacht-kakemashita kara, 


る 476 ・ ** Sayonara’, の ttoma mashimasit, Kyo wa tro-iro 
go chisd ni narimashite, arigalo gozaimasi. Izure kinjitsu, の 
rei kata-gata, の ukagat moshimasi.—Sa! Hagtwara Kun, の 
tomo tashimasho” to,—yjibun wa kalte narete の ZZ が GS kara, O 


の ze to jodan tt-nagara, genkwa no ho ye mairimasit-io, 


O Yone: ‘* Shijo San! Anata no tsumuri 9 の taiso pika-ptka 
to hikaile matrimashifa yo!” 


Shia: ‘‘Nani sal Sore wa, akari de miru kara, 





16, Here used half in its original and proper sense of “ if that is so,” 
half in its newer sense of “ goodbye.” ーー 
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the eyes can say as much as the mouth,’ Shinzaburé too, 
captivated by the girl’s beauty, felt as if he were in a 
dream. 

Well, what with one thing and another, the evening 
was drawing in. So Shinzaburé said : 

‘*Many thanks for your kind hospitality on this my 
first visit. I think I must now be taking my leave.” 


‘‘Oh!” cried O Yone, who had guessed her young mis- 
tress’s tender passion, and who therefore did her best to 
detain the young man, ‘‘it is still early. Please don’t 
be in such a hurry.” | 

Shinzaburo, too, in his heart of hearts, was in love, but as 
he was still ignorant of the world, he was embarrassed 
and said : 


‘‘Many thanks. But when it gets dark, my people 
will become anxious about me; so I will call again 
another day instead.” | 7 

With these parting words, he made to go, So Shro 
said : 

7 Well then, we will take our leave. Many thanks 
for all your kind hospitality to us to-day. We will cer- 
tainly come in a few days to call and thank you。 一 Come 
along, Mr. Hagiwara! let us go!” 


And with these words, knowing, as he did, his way 
about the house, he went in the direction of the entrance, 
joking with O Yone all the while. 


‘“Mr. Shijd,” said O Yone, ‘‘your head has become 
perfectly shining.” 
Nonsense ! ” retorted Shijo, “you only think i 
shines, because you are looking at it under the 


light, —ha | ha!” 
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hikaru no desi. wa, né/” o,—fidart wa kt wo kikashi, の josama 
to Shinzaburod wo'ato ni nokosht, jodan-mayiri nt tro-tro no 
hanasht wo shienagara, sakt ye matrimashita, 


Ato ni Shinzaburd wa の josama ni okurare-nagara, hito-me 
no nat no wo satwai ni, hasukashisa wo koraete, kogoe de nant 
ka kischi-yakiisoku wo tlashimashita kara, O Tsuyu Sama wa 
hasukashiso ni: 


‘¢ Anaia! Sore de wa, mata kilto o ide kudasaremashi/ 
Kile kudasaranakereba, watakisht wa shinde shimaimasi: yo!” 
fo,—muryo no jo wo fitkunde, omot-kitle moshtmashita, 


O Yone: ‘‘ Sayonara! konnicht wa makolo ni の soso 
sama. Sayonara!” to,—Shijo, Shinzaburd no ryo-nin wa, 
ucht-isure-datte kaerimashita. 


Sono nochi Shinzaburd wa, の josan no kotoba ga mimi ni 
nokori, shibasht mo wasureru hima wa arimasenanda. 
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Thus did these two display their tact as they walked on 
towards the entrance, talking and joking about all sorts 
of subjects, and leaving the young lady of the house and 
Shinzaburo behind. Shinzaburo, to whom the young 
lady showed the way, was only too glad to find that no 
one was by to see. So, overcoming his shyness, he 
whispered some vow into O Tsuyu’s ear, thereby making 
her look bashful and answer : 


‘*Oh! then, do please come again! If you don’t come,* 
I shall die,—indeed I shall.” In this decided manner 
did she speak, with infinite love in her words. 


“Goodbye!” cried O Yone. “Pray excuse the 
poormess of our entertainment to-day. Goodbye ! ”—and 
thereupon Shijo and Shinzaburo went off together. 


From that day forward the young girl’s words remained 
in Shinzaburd’s ears, and he never forgot them even for 
a moment. 
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Eigo no Why, sunawachi naze to tu koto wa, hanahada 
faiselsu de aru no ni, Shina ya Nihon no mukashi no hito- 
bilo wa metta nt kono kotoba wo tstikawazu*, ‘‘ Koshi no setsu 
da” to ka, “Moshi no jiron da” to ka tu toki wa, mohaya 
belsu nt sono rikuisu wo sensaku suru koto mo naku, fada gaien 
shite shimau no ga tsuret de art; soko de motie, “ の 2eg7 
202 bummet shimpo no ichi dai gen-in da” の tu ron mo dekita 

wake de, ima wa yaya mo sureba Setyo-jin wa ‘‘ Ulagai wa 
faiseisu na mono da ; bummet shimpo no gen-in da. Sono shoko 
nt wa, Shina-jin ya Nihon-jin wa, mono-golo wo ulagau to tu 
kofo wo shinai ni yotle, tisu made tattle mo shimpo shinat de 
wa nat kaP” の ronjt-lateru kolo de aru ga,—ko tu ret nado nt 
hikareru to tu wa, o tagat sama ni* amari zotto ttasan shidaz to 
twanakereba narimasen. . 

CUlagai to wa, fort mo naosasu naze to tu kotoba no hilsuyo ni 

nalle kuru gen-in de,—tatoeba, kodomo no jibun, ‘‘ Uso ttle wa, 


tkhenat yo!” to obasan nado ni tw-kikasareru de aro. Sono tokt 





1. This piece is a leading article taken from the columns of one of 
the cheaper Toky6 newspapers, the Katshin Shimbun, several years ago. 
It has been retained in this edition, though its point of view is somewhat 
antiquated, because of its representatively idiomatic style. Speak thus, 
and you will be intelligible to any audience, however uncultivated. 


W HY? 


What is termed wy in English aud nase in our lan- 
guage, Is a very important thing. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese and Japanese of olden times hardly ever used 
the word. When told perhaps that such and such was 
the doctrine of Confucius or the opinion advocated by 
Mencius, they habitually acquiesced without further 
enquiry into the rights of the question. Now, therefore, 
when the theory has arisen that doubt is one of the great- 
est sources of enlightenment and progress, and when, con- 
sequently, Europeans are apt to assert the importance of 
doubt and its services to the cause of civilisation, and 
to prove this their assertion by pointing to the Chinese 
and Japanese as instances of nations forever unprogressive, 
owing to their neglect to subject all things to the scrutiny 
of doubt,—when we hear such opinions ventilated, and 
find ourselves quoted in such a connection, we all must 
agree that it is by no means a pleasant state of affairs. 

It is exactly this thing called doubt that causes the 
word why to become an indispensable one. Take a child, 
for instance. Probably its grandmother or somebody 





2. The word maze is little used even now, except in anger. The 
circumlocution dé iu wake de? “for what reason?” is generally pre- 
ferred, 

3. O tagai sama ni, “ mutually,” “for you and me,” the honorific 
o giving a half-polite, half-comical tinge to the expression. 
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nt, ‘* Nase uso wo tHe wa, warut no de gozaimasit ka P” 
to ulagat wo t-dashile goranjiro /—‘' Naze datie * Sonna kotoba 
wo kaesu mono de wa arimasen.’ Ningen wa, uso wo itte wa, 
warut mono ni kimatte orimasi«” 
rareru ga tsiret de aro. 


lo alama-kabuse® ni 1-lsitke- 


Naruhodo! ningen wa, uso wo ile wa, warul ni kimatte 
ort ni chigat nat ga,—sono warut rikulsu’ wo shitle gaten 
suru no lo, lada bon-yari lo gaten suru no to de wa, onaji 
gaten suru no de mo, galen no wake ga tatsd chigau de aro 
fo sonjimast. Nase ni kunt nt wa seifu lo tu mono ga aru no 
ka P= Nase nt jimmin wa sozei wo osameru mono ka P 
Mazu ulagai wo okoshite, sono rikulsu wo sensaku shile koso, 
hajimele jiyit-seido-ron mo okolle kuru to 1u mono de,—tada 
rikulsu nashi ni, “ Kunt ni wa seifu ga aru mono®, jimmmn 
wa soset wo osameru mono” to gaten shite tle wa, shidai ni 
hikutsu nt naru bakart de, kesshile shimpo suru koto wa 


arimasen, 


Naze no hilsuyo na no wa, hilori ditoku ya seyi nomi ni 
hagirasu, sonola, sekat ni arayuru® mono goto ni wa, donna 
sasai no ten ni waru made mo, subetle hilsuyo na koto de,—- 
yoku seken no hito-bito ga ‘‘Gakumon ga fatsetsu da, taiseisu 


da” to iu ga,—isumari nan no gakumon mo, ulagai wo molo 





4. Datte is from da fo itte, “ saying that ;’’ but it has become a sort 
of interjection. 

5. De wa arimasen, lit “is not,” is occasionally thus used in the 
sense of “ must not.” 

6. Atama-kabuse ni = “with a snub.” The kindred expression 
atama kara kogoto wo in is a common phrase for “ unreasonable 
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says to it: ‘‘Mind you mustn’t tell stories!” Then let 
the following doubt be expressed in reply: “Why is it~ 
wrong to tell stories?” and it will generally happen 
that the enquirer will be snubbed with a ‘‘ ‘ Why ?’ indeed ! 
None of your pert retorts for me! Every one agrees that 
it is wrong for people to tell stories.” 


Yes, indeed! no doubt every one agrees that it is wrong 
to tell stories; and to acquiesce in this principle with a 
knowledge of the reasons why story-telling is wrong, or 
to acquiesce in it unintelligently, 1s equally to acquiesce. 
Buttsurely there is a great difference between the two 
modes of acquiescence. Why is it that there is what is 
termed a government in the country? Why do the people 
have to pay taxes? It is only by raising such questions 
and searching for reasons, that liberal political opinions 
get started. When people simply go on unreasoningly, 
accepting as ultimate facts the existence of government 
and the obligation to pay the taxes, they merely sink 
deeper and deeper into servility, and never make any 
progress. 

Doubt is indispensable, not in morals and in politics 
only. It is indispensable in other things also, in every 
single thing in the world, down to the very smallest. 
People often say and repeat that learning is important. 


. . But after all, in no branch of learning is there any fruitful 


course to be pursued, unless we make doubt the founda- 


scolding.” 

7. Warui rikutsy does not mean “a bad reason,” bat “ the reason 
why it is bad;’’ conf. p; 60, 

8. Supply da, “ it is (a fact that there is a government, etc.).” 

9. Avrayuru is an exceptional verbal form derived from gz ‘to 
be,” and meaning “all that there are.” 
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mi shi, naze naze ‘de motile oku no oku made rikultsu wo 
sensaku suru to 1 koto m hoka wa nai. Shi-sho Go-kyo” nt 
kaile aru mono-goio ni kesshite machigat wa nai to, tada 
rikutsu nasht ni gaten shite shimatle ta™ hi ni wa, yo no 
naka wa Shi-sho Go-kyo inai no yo no naka de owaru no de, 
が 5 made fatte mo susumu kizukat wa nat ga,—motlomo 
‘* Sore dake de, takiisan da” to tu ht naraba, suman kolo 
mo arumai keredomo, naze wo mochiife, rikutsu wo sensaku 
shifa™ hi niwa, rikutsu kara rikutsu to, shidat nt rikutsu nt hana 
ga sak, mt ga nart, kwatraku no shurut ga oku mo の zz mo 
naru to wakarimkitfe iru to shite mireba“, naze wa mochiile 


mitat mono de wa nat kar 


Ningen ga hikuisu no kyokittan ni tasshireba, guibun omot 
mo yoran fuzoku nado ga shojiru mono de,—mugaku no 
kyokiitan, sunawachi mono-goto no rikutsu wo shiran の 7 を 
koto no kyokitian mo, zuibun myd na mono de,—yi-ku-seikt 
no konnichi de mo, yaban no shakwai ni irt-konde miru to, 
kied no senso no koto ya, mirai no shison no koto nado wa, 
sitkhoshi me imowazu ; tada icht-dai-kirt nt owaru to iu yo 
na jinshu ga naka ni wa arimasi. Inal* kt-6 no senzo ya 


mirat no shison wa, iu made mo nasht. Hanahadashii no 





10. Shi-sho Go-kyé, ‘the Four Books and the Five Canons,” is the 
name given to the sacred Classics of China, which form the basis of the 
Chinese polity and of the Confucian morality. 

11. Substitute the present tense zru, “to be,” for the past s¢a in order 
to understand this passage. Strange as it may appear, Japanese idiom 
always employs the past in such contexts ; conf. { 275, p. 176. 


PT 
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tion, and, with a perpetual why, search for reasons into 
every nook and corner of the subject. So long as folks 
simply acquiesce, without reasoning, in the infallibility of 
every word that stands written in the Chinese Classics, 
the world will remain a Chinese Classic world, without 
a chance of progressing, however many centuries may 
roll by. Ofcourse, too, it may be quite possible for those 
to exist thus, whose spirit is satisfied with such a state of 
things. But when people have once come to a clear under- 
standing of how, if they use the word wy and search for 
reasons, they will go on from reason to reason, so that 
the reasons will first bear blossoms and then fruit, and 
that more numerous and more intense kinds of happiness 
will be attained to, will not why then become a thing 
which they will like to try their hand at using ? 


When human beings reach the ze plus ultra of ser- 
vility, somewhat unexpected manners and customs are 
the result. Somewhat strange, too, are the results of 
the ze plus ultra of ignorance,—in other words, of a lack 
of knowledge of the reasons of things. Penetrate into 
savage societies at this very day, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of ours, and you will find among them races that 
show an utter disregard both for departed ancestors and 
for unborn descendants,—races that live for their 
own generation only. Nay! what need to talk of de- 
parted ancestors and of unborn descendants? Why! 





12. Similar remark to the preceding: substitute the present sarz 
for the past sz in order to understand the clause. 
13. To shite mireba =da ni yotte, “in consequence of which.” 

14. A classical word for ‘nay,’ used emphatically by contemporary 
writers in imitation of English idiom. 
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ni naiie wa, genzat no oya-ko kyddai no aida-gara ni sttkoshi 
mo kwanke: wo tsitkete, shin-at suru no, nan no™, lo tu yo 
na koto mo naku, tada jibun is-shin ga do nt ka ki nt ka 
romet wo tsunagu kolo ga dekireba, sore de manzoku shite 


tru to iu jinshu mo ma ni wa arimasi. 


Shokun / inu wo mi-lamae,—inu wo!" E'/ Ikaga de goza- 
ruP  Oya-ko-rashiku omowareru wa, chichi wo nomu aida, 
wasuka bakart no koto de,—chi-banare wo suru to, mohaya 
fanin, —otto 9 mattaku taken“ ni natte shimau de wa nat kaP 
Shikaraba, ima tu tokoro no yaban-jinshu no golokt wa, 
twayuru® ‘* Kin-ja wo saru koto tokarazu®™’ no renju de aro, 
Oya-ko kyodat yort shite, shidat ni shin-at wo rinjin nt 
oyoboshi, ichi-gun nit oyoboshi, ts-shit ni oyobosu no ga atkoku- 
shin no の の ZS の da keredomo,—gensat no oya-ko de sae betsu 
ni Shin-at sen to tu yo de wa, tolemo atkokit-shin nado no ard 


hazu wa nat. 


Shikashi Nihon-in nado wa, shi-awase to sore hodo mugaku 
de mo naku ,; shilagatte sod nt athokit-shin mo aru n’ da ga, 


—sude nit atkokit-shin ga aru naraba, kano naze wa 1yo-1y0 


15. For #o thus used enumeratively or to indicate a sort of pause, 
see J 115, p. 80. Shén-ai suru no, nan no is, as literally as possible, 
“loving or anything-(else-) ing.” 

16. Mani wa=tama ni wa or naka ni wa, “among the rest.” Ma 
originally meant “space,’’ ‘“‘ room.” 

17. The emphatic repetition of the accusative after the verb is rather 
common, especially in the mouths of the lower classes. 

18, OZZ2 is an interjection, which we have very freely rendered by 
“excuse me.” . 
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there are among the number, when you get to the very 
lowest of them, races of men who pay not the slightest 
heed to the ties of kindred, who show no trace of family 
affection or of anything of that sort, but who are quite 
contented if, by hook or by crook, they can, each on his 
own account, scrape together a livelihood. 

Gentlemen ! just look at the way dogs live. What is 
it like, let me ask? Is it not true that the fondness be- 
tween the parent and her young endures but for a brief 
season, while the puppies are sucking? Wean them, 
and at once they become strangers—cxcuse me, strange- 
curs—to one another. This being so, I take it that 
such creatures as the savage races just referred to belong 
to the category described as ‘‘not far removed from the 
birds and beasts.”. To begin by parental, filial, and frater- 
nal love, gradually to extend such kindly feelings to 
neighbours, then to all the people of a district, and next to 
those of a province is the origin of patriotism. But there 
can never be any such thing as patriotism in the absence 
of even the love between living parents and children. 

However, we Japanese are fortunately not so ignorant 
as all that, and accordingly we have a fair share of the 
patriotic spirit. But having this patriotic spirit, the wy 
of which I have spoken becomes all the more indispens- 


19. Zanin and taken, lit. -‘other-person” (or “stranger’’) and 
‘“other-dog,” make a sort of pun, which we have endeavoured to render 
in the English version by “ strangers” and “strange curs ” (!) 

zo. An exceptional verbal form meaning “what is called,” and 
derived from tu, “to say,” like evayuru from aru (see foot-note 9, 
p. 497). 

21. ‘This quotation is in the Written Language, where ‘okarazz is 
the “ negative conclusive present’ of the adjective 707, “far,”’ and is 
equivalent to the Colloquial 72 を zz nai. 
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hiisuyo nt naile kuru shidat de,—Shi-sho Go-kyo wo rikuisu 
nashi ni gaten shite, Sht-sho Ga-kyo inai no yo no naka de 
の 2 の 2Z の to omolte mo, kochira wa kore de manzoku shile mo, 
O-Bet shoshis wa manzoku sezu, shidat ni naze wo mochi- 
tle, shin-kwairaku wo shopiru to sureba™, yishd-reppai shisen 
no ikiot de, betsu ni O-Betjin ni Nihon wo horoboso to iu 
kokorozasht nasht to suru mo, hitori-de ni horobite shimau 
kara, shiyo ga nat. Nihon bakari, hoka ni kunt wa nat の 
tu koto naraba, go chimon-dori® Shi-sho Go-kyo inat no yo 
na naka de tisu made mu trareru keredomo, hoka nt kunt 


ga takisan atle wa, sé wa tkazu ,; mendo-kiisakeredomo, naze 


wo mochitle, mono-goto no sensaku wo seneba narimasen. 


22。 To sureba=" if it should come to pass that.” 
23. Go chitmon-dori, lit. “according to (your) august orders,” here 
used half-jokingly in the sense of “if you please,” This half-polite 
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able. Even should we, acquiescing unreasoningly in 
the dicta of the Chinese Classics, think to live on in a 
Chinese Classic world, the satisfaction with such a.state 
of things would be for ourselves alone. None of the 
nations of Europe and America will be satisfied with it, 
They will go on using the word wy, they will go on 
inventing new sources of happiness. This granted, there 
will be no help for it but that Japan must perish natural- 
ly, without the necessity for assuming any special inten- 
tion on the part of foreign nations to destroy her, but by 
the mere working of the law of the survival of the fittest. 
If Japan were the only country in the world, then, gentle- 
men, you might continue forever to please yourselves by 
living on in a Chinese Classic world. But this plan will 
not do when there are so many other countries besides 
ours. Troublesome though it be, we are bound to use the 
word why, and to search to the root of everything. 


half-joking use of the honorifics is by no means uncommon, and is 
used to give many a sly tap under cover of an apparently polite style 
of address, 


{ 461. KENKYU NO HANASHTI. 


(NAKAZAWA IWATA SHI GA DAIGAKU TSUZOKU 
KODANKWAI NI OITE NOBERARETARU 
ENZETSU NO UCHI'.) 





Doitsii-koku no tofu de, Heidelberg to iu tokoro ni, dat- 
gakko ga arimashile, soko ni kotoshi hachi-ja-roku ha shichi 
mt narareru toshi no yolla sensei ga hitort oraremasii’. 
Kakishaku* laru rijin de, sono na wo Bunsen to timashite, 
sono hito no semmon kara ieba, watakishi-domot no nakama 
de arimasu ga,—nenrei no choyo’ to, chishii no tasho kara 
moshimasi: to, ware-ware no dat-senset de arimasu ga,— 
sono hilo ga seinen no koro, aru beppin® to kon-in no yaki- 
soku ga dekile, nan-getsu ik-ka nt wa, gozsen no ji-ichi- 
jt goro ni, tera ni の が 2 kon-in no shikt wo okonad to ille, 
yakusoku wo shimashila ga,—fujin no ho de wa, rippa na 
yosoot wo shite, ‘‘ Osoku naru to tkenat” to tte, / み 7 goro 
kara tera ni hatte, Bunsen no kuru no wo matle tmashila 
&4,—ji-ichiyi ni 2 の が 2 mo, ji-niji ni が 2 が 2 mo, sanyt mt 

naile mo, yojt nt が 2 が 2 mo, Bunsen sensei yatte' konat kara, 

1. Shi is book language for “ Mr. Noderarctaru is book language 
for noberarcta, honorific potential for nodeta ; conf. J 403, p. 250. 人 * 
oite is a somewhat stiff equivalent of #3, “in.”—2, Marareru is honori- 
fic potential for naru ; oraremasiét is similarly for orimasi#. Instead of 
saying “zs eighty-six years old,” Japanese idiom prefers to say “ de- 
comes eighty-six years old.”—3. §§ §$, a learnei Chinese word for 
“hale.” The following particle ¢arz is a book language form, a con- 
traction of ¢o aru, “ being (that);’? ma would here be the true Co に 
loquial equivalent. De=“being.’’—4. A humble term; see top of 


A TALK ABOUT INVESTIGATION. 


(EXTRACTED FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY POPULAR LECTURE SOCIETY 
BY MR. NAKAZAWA IWATA.) 





At Heidelberg, a town in Germany, there is a univer- 
sity, where lives an old professor now eighty-six or seven 
years of age. He is a hale old man, and his name is 
Bunsen. He and I are colleagues, in the sense that 
we are both specialists in the same field. But the 
difference of our respective ages and of our talents makes 
of me his very humble follower.—Well, this old gentleman, 
in his younger days, had engaged himself to a beautiful 
girl, It had been settled that the wedding should take 
place at the church at about eleven oclock in the 
morning of a certain day in a certain month. So the bride, 
anxious not to be late, reached the church about ten in 
brilliant array, to find, however, that Bunsen had not yet 
arrived. Eleven o'clock came, twelve oclock came, three 
oclock, four o’clock,—=still no sign of the Professor. A 
p.49. Ware-ware, a little lower down, is humble too. ‘The lecturer 
and Dr. Bunsen are both chemists.—5. Cd-yo=“ old young;’’ hence 
“age.” TZa-shé=“ much little,” hence “amount;” conf. § 48, p. 34, 
for the “synthesis of contradictories,’’? which these terms exemplify.— 
6. This word is used half-jokingly. Indeed there is a touch of raillery 
in all this passage, especially in the bride’s words “ Osoku naru to 
thenai,’—7. A somewhat slangy substitute for the proper verb, which 
would here be defe or miele. Conf. yarakashite, so often used by the 
lowest classes as a substitute for all sorts of verbs. The ya¢ée just below 
has its usual sense of ‘‘ sending.” 
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uchi ye hilo wo 2 が 6 ukagawaseru to, senset wa doko ye tia 
ka P inat tou no de,* fujin no ho de wa taisé hara wo tatete, 
sugu uchi nt kaetle shimatta to tu koto,* 


Sate Bunsen senset wa, sono hi no asa kara sikken-shitsu 
de chusa na shiken wo hajimele tla ga,—sono shiken ni 
omoshtromi ga tsutte, jikan no sugiru no nt mo kokorozukaszu, 
yagale tokei wo miru to, gogo no roku-ji de alla kara, hi ga 
tsuite, odoroile, tera ye te miru to, fujin no hod wa, okolle 
426 が 2 shimatta ato de arimashita. Soko de, Bunsen sensei no 
twaku® ; 7 Kon-in to tu mono wa, mendokusat mono da” 
40,—-sore-girt sono go wa kon-in wo sezu mi, konnicht de 


mo kakushaku taru rojin de, musai de orimasi. 


" Kore wo mite mo, gakumon no kenkyit no omoshiroi koto 
wa の wakari nit narimasho. , 


8. There is not any intention of quoting words actually used. 
/u has here little signification. Zo in no de=“‘it being the fact 
that..."—9. Koto is here a sort of expletive. Zo iu, “it is said 
that,” does not require to be represented in the English transla- 





N. B. Apropos of these lectures, we take the opportunity to re- 
mind students of the fundamental difference between English and — 
Japanese in the matter of the length and complication of sentences, 
brought about by that system of syntactical “integration,” which we 
have explained in § 442—4, p. 280 ZZ seg, No foreigner will 
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messenger was sent to the house to make enquiries. 
Where was he? Nowhere to be seen! Thereupon, home 
. went the bride in a fury. 

The fact was that the Professor had instituted some 
small experiment in his laboratory on the morning of the 
day in question, and had become so deeply interested in 
it as to fail to notice the flight of the hours. By and by, 
on looking at his watch and finding that it was six oclock 
in the afternoon, he recollected the situation with dismay, 
and hurried off to the church to see what could be done. 
But the bride had already departed in her wrath. There- 
upon, the Professor came to the conclusion that marriage 
was a bother. So he remained unmarried from that day 
forward, and he still lives on as a hale old man, but wife- 
Tess. 

This example may suffice to show you the attraction 
which scientific investigation is capable of exercising. 





tion—10. No twaku, lit. “the speech of,” is a Classical equiva- 
3ent for the Colloquial ga timashifta—t1. The original wording of 
this last paragraph has-been slightly altered, to suit the purposes 
of the present work. 


—oaEEESSoeoESaE———— 

_ attain to a good Japanese style, unless he learns how to concatenate his 

thoughts into long and complicated periods, just as no Japanese will 

' .express himself clearly in English unless he learns to be short and 

・ simple. The English translation of the above lecture has no less than 
eighteen sentences. The Japanese original has hut five, 


7 462, TOKUIKU NI TSUITE NO ICHI-AN.* 


(KATO HIROYUKI SHI GA DAI-NIHON KYOIKU- 
KWAI DE ENZETSU SARETA? UCHL) 


ニー ニン]】 


Yo no naka niwa, ‘‘me-akt sen-nin, mekura sen-nin*”’ to 
1u koto ga aru, Tsugo ni-sen-nin no ucht, me-aki to mekura 
ga sen-nin-guisu aru to iu no de arimasu ga,—watakisht wa, 
me-akt to mekura wa totemo hambun-sutsu aro to wa omowanai. 
IVi-sen-nin no uchi ni, sen ku-hyaku ku-jit shicht-hachi-nin made 
wa mekura de, sono ato no ni-san-nin ga me-akt de,—sore 
mo me-aki nt naren kurat de aru, Sore-hodo yo no naka ni 
wa mekura ga ot. Sore wa honts no mekura de wa nai. 
Rigaku telsiigaku ga mekura na no da. Shin ni gakumon-jo 
kara teba, sen ku-hyaku ん shicht-hachi-nin wa mina mekura 
de aru, Sore dake ni ot mekura no yo no naka de arebat, 


3. The lecture from which these few pages have been extracted 
has been reprinted by its learned and eloquent author in pamphlet 
form, under the title of “ Zoku-sku Hohkd An.’ Dr. Katé, in granting 
the present writer permission to make use of the composition in ques- 
tion, suggested that it would be best to take the text of the pamphlet, 
as having been touched up, and hence showing a better style. After 
some consideration, this advice has been disregarded, it seeming 
more interesting, and also probably more profitable from the point of 
view of a student of the Colloguial, to print the words exactly as 
taken down by the short-hand reporter from the accomplished 


A POINT OF MORAL CULTURE. 


. (EXTRACTED FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY OF JAPAN 
BY Dr. KATO HIROYURL) 





The proverb tells us that ‘‘for every thousand with 
eyes, there are a thousand. without.” That is to say that, 
out of a total of two thousand persons, there are a thou- 
sand: who can see and a thousand who cannot. In my 
opinion, however, the proportion of those who can, to 
those who cannot, see is by no means equal. Out of 
every two thousand persons, no less than one thousand 
nine huudred and ninety-seven or eight are blind, leaving 
but two or three with sight, while even those two or three 
cannot see properly. Thus enormous, in this world of 
ours, is the proportion of blind folks, I do not mean to 
say that they are blind physically. They are blind 


speaker’s lips, and published in the “Journal of the Educational 
Society of Japan,” No, 68, and also in the “ Zaika Ronski,” No. 7, 
the text of which latter periodical has here been followed. The an 
of ichi-an ig lit. “an opinion,’”’ hence “ta case,’’ here rendered “a 
point.” — 2. Observe the potential used honorifically.— 3, For this 
proverb, see p. 312, No. 21. Observe, here and elsewhere, how we 
anglicise the style by turning the phrase personally (“the proverb 
tells us,’ etc.), and conf. J 440, p. 279. If all the sentences were left 
impersonal as in the Japanese original, the translation would never 
read like genuine English—4. The conditional mood here has its 
_ original Classical sense of “ since, “ when,” or “as,’’,,..,” not “if....3” 
. conf.p.184. : . 
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mekura wo osameté®’ tku digu to iu mono ga nakereba naran. 
NNi-san-nin no me-aki wo osameru dogu yori wa, sen ku-hyaku 
ku-jui shichi-hachi-nin made aru mekura wo osameru no ga 
hitsuyo de aru. Sore yue ni, watlakitshi wa sen ku-hyaku ん ブル 
Shicht-hachi-nin no mekura no tame ni hitsuyo de aru kara, 
sono hd no dort kara teba, watakishi wa shikyo to tu mono ga 
lathen sitkt nt naru, Doisu no tetsiigakii-sha Schopenhauer 
to Zzz hifo no tata’ 0 の 2 ni, (922 が 0 wa holaru no yo na 
mono", Kurat tokoro de nakereba, htkaru koto ga dekinat®” 
to moshimashila ga,—watakishi no kangae ga, ima modshita 
. lori nt, yo no naka no ni-sen-nin no uchi, sen ku-hyaku ku-ja 
. shichi-hachi-nin made wa mekura de aru to sureba®’, maru de 
yami'no sekat de aru. Yami no sekat de areba, holaru ga 


hikaranakereba narimasen. 


Auguste Comte to tu hito no kotoba ni, ‘‘ Kono yo no 
_naka_no susymu wa, shitkyo-lelstigaku kara soz0-letsigaku no 
 sekai®,; sore kara susunde, Jtkken-teisigaku nit naru” to tu 

koto wo, moshimashifa ga,—watakishi no kangae de wa, shiskyo 
no sekat wo hanarete shimau koto wa yoi ni dekinat. Ippan 
- 20 jimmin ga shikyo no sehai ni iru mono de aru to,hangaeru. 
SO iu yo nt kangaereba, sunawacht shikyo to iu mono wa, 
rigakn ya telsigaku no me hara mireba, makoto ni ん ZZ wo 


5. Osameru, “to pacify,” “to govern,” hence here “to guide.”— 
:6, data is “a westernism,” see p. 163—7. Supply da, “is.”—8, Ob- 
serve the double negative, used in Japanese to express the sense 
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scientifically and philosophically. One thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-seven or eight of them are blind, if re- 
garded from the standpoint of the truly educated. Since, 
then, this world is one in which the blind so greatly predomi- 


‘mate, we need something wherewith to guide them. Far 


more indispensable than the machinery wherewith to guide 
the two or three who can see, is that required for the guid- 
ance of the one thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven or 
eight who cannot. Thus does it come about that a con- 
sideration of the subject from our present point of view 
makes me quite a friend to religion, as the thing need- 
‘ed for the guidance of the one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-seven or eight who cannot see, The German 
philosopher Schopenhauer has said: ‘‘‘ Religion ‘is like 
a firefly. It can shine only in dark places.” Now, if I am 
right in thinking, as I said just now, that out of every two 
thousand persons in the world, no fewer than one thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-seven or eight cannot see, ours 
- is indeed a world of total darkness. And if it is so dark 
a world, the light of the fireflies must not be dispensed with. 


Auguste Comte has said that the stages of the world’s 
_ development are first from the theological order of ideas 
to the metaphysical, and thence on to that of the positive 
_ philosophy. But in my opinion it is an infinitely difficult 

matter for the world to pass out of the theological stage. 
I think that the mass of mankind are in this theological 
stage. And to one who thinks thus, religion, though 
unacceptable, —indeed unworthy of mention,—from the 
scientific or philosophical standpoint, because dealing 


_ that......,” hence “if I am (allowed to be) right in thinking that....” 
一 1O. Supply 7 nari, correlated with i maru in the next clause. 
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foie, toru ni taran, shiga ni kakuru ni taran™ to tu yd na 
mono de aru keredomo, sono uchi sen ku-hyaku ku-ji shichi- 
hachi-nin no mekura no tame nt wa makoto ni hitsuyd naru 
mono. Sore da kara, konnichi ippan no tokuiku to tu mono 
wa, a6 shite mo shitkyo de nakereba, yaku nt か Arigatat 
to ka, osoroshit to ha iu Kami Sama" to ka, Hotoke Sama to 
ka, Fotet to ka iu Honzon Sama ga atte, sore wo tayori ni 
shite, kunt shite thu oshie de nakereba, の AZ no gumat na 
sekai ni wa kikt-me ga nai. Rigaku tetsigaku wa kishod na 
mono da keredomo, kore wa gakisha-shakwai nt hilsuyo na 
mono de, sono hoka nt nani ni mo yo wo nasu koto wa dekinai. 
Sono hoka, ippan no hilo ni wa, shitkys no ho kara deta 
lokuiku de nakereba, stikosht mo yo wo nasan mono de aré の 
tyo-iyo walakishi no hangae ja omou. 


Sore nareba, shikyo wa do iu shitkyo ga yokaro to tu mondai 
ga sono tsugini dele kuru. Donna shiskyo wo mochislaraba, kono 
ga aro ka to tu mondai ga dele kuru ga,—watakishi wa shiskyo 
no fukat tokoro wo shiran. Daitai no seishilsu wa, dotoku-tetsi- 
gaku kara mireba, shinri nt kanawan mono to minakereba™ naran. 
Kuwashit koto wa shirimasen kara, dono shikyi ga yokaro to 
walakishi ga kesshite sadameru koto wa dekin. Tada konnicht 
made no sekat ni kind no atta tokoro no ato ni tsutle, jijitsu no 
ue yori kangaele mireba“, Yaso-kyd ga ichiban kosekt ga atta 
yo ni kangaeraruru. Bukkyo no ho wa, tat ん の yosu wo kan- 


11. Lit. “not sufficient to place on the teeth,” ie., “ unworthy of 

’ mention.” For the negative /2ZZz。 1st conj., instead of farin, 3rd conj., 
see p. 164.—12, Kami, though adopted by the Protestant missionaries 
to denote the Christian God, here has its proper original sense, i.e., it 

. denotes the gods and goddesses of Shintoism。 otei, lit. “the Sapreme 
Emperor,” is here the Christian God. For the sake of making a dis- 
tinction, we have rendered Kan# by “a deified hero,” that being a fair 
approach to the status of many of the gods of Shintoism. onzon, ori- 
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with gratnitons fancies,—religion, I say, is indispensable for 
_-the sake of the one thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven 
_- or eight who cannot see. For this reason moral culture in 
general, inculcate it as you will, is of no avail in our day 
unless associated with religion. No system of training will 
‘produce practical results in this universally stupid world 
. of ours, unless it possess, and use as its lever, some object 
. Of .worship either beneficent or redoubtable, be it a deified 
hero, a Buddha, or a supreme God. Science and philo- 
sophy are sublime things. But they are needed only by the 
learned world, beyond the limits of which they are power- 
less. I grow daily more fully convinced that, beyond those 
limits, among mankind at large, no moral training that 
. does not start from religion is likely to have the least-effect 
Supposing this position granted, there next arise the 


“ questions :—Which religion is probably the best? Which 
_ -religion will probably, if adopted, be most fertile in 


- results? In the presence of such questions, I feel my 
Gwn ignorance of the profounder aspects of religion. 
_ Nevertheless, the general character of religion is known 
to me, and this general character must be pronounced to 
‘be in disagreement with truth as deduced from moral 
philosophy. My ‘ignorance of details incapacitates me 
altogether from deciding which religion is the best. But 


ginaly a Buddhist term, means lit. “the chiefly revered,” i.e., “ the 
- (chief) object of worship.” The many Sama’s here are slightly ironi- 
cal—13. Miru, “to see,’”? here and often elsewhere=“ to consider,” 
“to regard as.”—14, Lit. “If, following after the traces of that which 
(tokoro) has been of effect in the world of till to-day, and looking, one 
considers from the top of facts, one may think (potential fangacraruru ; 
also to be rendered “I am inclined to think”) in sach wise that 
- Christianity has been of the most deeds.” For hangacraruri, instead 
ー Of kangaerareru, see N.B. to p. 165. 
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gaele mireba, lelsiigaku made mo haitte iru yo de“, fukat dort 
made toite aru. Naka-naka Yaso-kyo nado no yo na asat mono 
de nat. Yohodo kishé na mono de arimasi keredomo, shi- 
kasht™ shitkyo to shifa kono de wa™, Yaso-kyo hodo no kind wa 
nakaro to kangaemasé. Shikasht-nagara, mukashi wa Buk- 
kyo mo kond ga aila de arimasho" ga,—konnicht de wa, kono 
ga usui yo ni kangaeru. Kono Bukkyé no kono no usut no wa, 
shitkyo ga warui no de naku, shitkyo wo tsitkasadoru hito m 
jubun tekito shila hito ga takisan nat lame ni, Bukkyo no 
kono ga nai no ka mo shiremasen”, Sore wa do da ka shiri- 
masen ga,—Vaso-kyb wa konnicht Voroppa ni jiubun ん の 2 ga 
aru. Mottomo, mukashi yori kind ga otoroete iru keredomo, 
konnicht de mo suibun aru. Yoroppa de wa, jotd-shakwai de 
mo Vaso-ky6 wo shinguru® hilo ga 6t. Yoroppa no hifu ya 
SZ2S の no dat-bubun wa, Yaso-kyo ga moto ni natte, so shite sono 
kunt no ん だ ya shiso ga sore kara umt-dasarete iru. Sore 
hodo 4 の 0 no aru mono™, Shikashi gakisha no selsu de wa, 
‘* Shitkyo wa kond ga nat. Fimmin no kifa ya shisd wo 


umi-dasu kind wa nat mono de aru” tow ga,—waltakisht wa 





15. Lit. * being (de) the appearance that even philosophy is inside.”— 
16. Shikashi followed by keredomo may.seem tautological. Such com- 
binations are, however, not infrequent, though the present writer does 
not undertake to recommend them to the imitation of foreign students.— 
17, Lit. “with regard to its efficacy as being a religion,” suru here 
resembling our verl “to be;” conf. J 356—7, p. 227.—18. Alta 
de arimashé=“it probably is a fact that there was.”—19. According 
to European notions of logic, the last clause of this sentence is super- 
fluous, because reiterating the ideas of the first, and we should incline 
to make the sentence end after ¢ame with some such words as ¢aki- 
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a practical consideration of the effects produced on the 
world by various religions down to the present day leads 
me to look on Christianity as probably the one that has 
- made most proof of efficiency. Buddhism, indeed, consi- 
dered theoretically and in its totality, with the philosophy 
which is apparently contained in it and the profoundness 
of its reasoning, rises far superior to any such shallow 
doctrines as Christianity has to offer. Buddhism is sub- 
lime in the extreme. Nevertheless, I venture to think that 
its influence as a religious system has been inferior to that 
of Christianity. No doubt it may have been influential in 
olden times; but I do not think it has much influence 
in our own day. Perhaps this insufficiency arises, not 
from any defect in Buddhism itself, but from a paucity of 
suitable men among those who direct its affairs. How 
this may be, I know not. But this I know :—Christianity 
has enormous influence in Europe at the present day. 
True, this influence is no longer what it once was, but it 
is still great. Most Europeans, even those belonging to 
the upper classes, still believe in Christianity. Christianity 
is the foundation on which the sentiments, the thoughts 
of Europeans mostly rest,—the mother by whom those 
sentiments, those thoughts were given birth to. Thus 


san nat tame ka mo shiremasen. But thus to repeat in a final clause 
the idea of the first clause (here, Kono Bukkyd no kénd no usut no wa) 
is quite consonant to Japanese methods of thought and expression. 
In such cases, either the first clause or the last must be dropped from 
the English translation. Observe the difference between ka mo shire- 
masen at the end of this sentence, meaning “one cannot know whe- 
ther,” here freely rendered “ perhaps,” and a shirimasen immediately 
below, meaning “I know not.”—20, Shinzuru is slightly bookish for 
shinjiru. Similarly below we find benzuru for benjiru ,; conf. J 353; 
p. 226,—21. Supply desi, “it is.” 
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sonna chikara no usut mono io wa minai. Shikasht, chikara 

‘ge usui to ha, faBlisan aru to ka iu koto wa, konnicht koko de 
bensuru holo wa dekimasen kara, okimashite™, tada watakisht 
wa shitkyo wa guibun chikara no aru mono ; $3 shite kokumin 
no kifit ya shisd no 6i naru genso ni nalle tru mono to kan- 
gaeru, Foroppa de wa, joto-shakwat to tedomo™, honnichi 
seiryoku wo motte iru, S06 1 tokoro no keiben kara“, Faso-hyo 


ga tchiban 4020 go™ aru mono de aru to watakiishi wa omou, 





22, Okimashite=“ leaving that aside.”—23. To iedomo here ニ の 
mo, “even (in). This is an idiom borrowed from the Written Lan- 
guage. 一 24. “ (Judging) from the convenience.of such things” (éokoro). 
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great has been its influence. It is true that the learned 
deny this influence, and assert that religion is powerless 
to produce thoughts and sentiments. But I, for my part, 
cannot regard it as so powerless a thing. Be this as it 
may, I cannot at ‘this time and in this place discuss the 
question as to the degree of power which it may or may 
not possess. I will, therefore, only advance my personal 
opinion, which is that religion has considerable power, 
that it is indeed a prime factor of national sentiment and 
national thought. Its force is felt in Europe at the pre- 
sent day, even in the upper classes of society. These 
advantages it is that lead me to regard Christianity as, of all 
religions, the one that produces the greatest effects. 





25. No would here be more regular, as the phrase is an attributive 
one ; see § 206, p.141. Ga is, however, sometimes exceptionally used 
in such contexts. 


{ 463. “ SHINREI-JO NO KYOGU.”: 


(YOKOI TOKIO SHI NO SEKKYO 
NO UCHL) 





Chikagoro Seiyo ni shinkwa-ron ga sakan ni okotte, kono 
tencht bambutsu ga dekt, kono yo no naka ga deki-agatlaru 
hi-ho wo tokt-akashimasuru. Sono setsu ni yotie mireba, kono 
sekat ni wa hajime wa shigoku tanjun naru seibutsu shika 
arimasenanda ga,—sore ga lekitd no kyogh no hataraki wo 
uke, ima no fukuzatsu naru kono uruwashiki sekai wo tsitkurt- 
dashimashita. Kono tekits no kyoga to wa, sunawachi shizen- 
tola jano’, shiyit-tola jano to iu mono® ga arimasi, VYasho-reppai, 
lekishu-seizon to iu koto ga arimast. Subete kore-ra seibutsu 
no hatlaisu, shinkwa nt tekito naru kyogi to iu koto wo komaka 
ni setsumet shitaru mono* de arimasit. Ima kono ん の 9 み no 
hataraki wa, tada ado-shoku-butsu’ no nikiilat no ue nomt narazu, 

maia watakishi-domo no chishikit no ue nt totte khangaete mo, 


1. Written with the Chinese characters .) $k D 4§3§. This 
sermon was printed in a Christian magazine (now extinct) entitled 
“ Hankyé,” or “The Echo.” It somewhat approaches the Written 
Language in its style. Thus we find: in line 2, agatiaru for agatta ; 
lines 4 and 6, gg for na ,; line 6, uruwashiki for uruwashii line 6 of 
P. 430, seshimeta for saseéa, etc.; furthermore the constantly recurring 
use of the indefinite form at the end of clauses, as def in line 2, cor- 
related with dekj-agattaru in the next clause. Here are (for the benefit 
of the student’s Japanese teacher) the Chinese characters with which the 
most difficult words in this sermon are written :—shin-kwaron, 進化論 , 
“the doctrine of evolution ;” /ikusatsu, $f ME , “complicated ;”’ skizen- 


SPIRITUAL ENVIRONMENT. 


(EXTRACT FROM A SERMON BY THE 
REV, YOKOI TOKIO.) 





Of late years wide credence has been given in Western 
countries to the doctrine of evolution, which explains the 
method whereby heaven and earth and all that there- 
in is arose,—the way in which the world was finished. 
According to this theory, the world at first contained 
none but the simplest types of life, which, thanks to the 
action of a suitable environment, resulted in the formation 
of our present complicated and beautiful world. The 
Suitable environment in question includes such things as 
' natural selection and sexual selection, such facts as the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 
The theory explains in detail the conditions of environ- 
ment which are favourable to the. development and evolu- 
tion of living beings. Now, this action of the environ- 
ment is exercised not only on the bodily frames of animals 
and plants, It is as clearly to be traced in the develop- 





tota, & 9% HJ YK, “natural selection;” shzy-tota, WE RE Hj YK, ““ sexual 
selection ;" yushd-reppai, H% 勝 HF Wie, “ the struggle for existence” (in- 

cluding the idea of the survival of the fittest) ; ¢ekisheu-seizon, BEF, 
“the survival of the fittest ;” and, close to the end, jika-dochaku, Hm 
394, “self-confatation.”—2. Sano is the KySto equivalent of the dano 
explained on p. 8o. 一 3. ‘ono in this sentence is equivalent to oto 
in the next. The author was perhaps led to this somewhat exceptional 
use of mono by an instinctive dislike to the repetition of too many ofo’s 
in succession—4. This mono denotes the doctrine of evolation.— 
5. Short for dobutsu shokubutsu. 
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hanahada akiraka m wakarimasit, Gakisha to gujin ga dehru 
no mo, sono kyogit than ni yotle の 7 ni sadamaru koto de, tma koko 
nt onajt saicht onaji rikiryo wo motte oru kodomo wo tolte, hitort 
wa goku inaka no shimbun wo miru koto mo nat chtho mi 
okt; mata hifort wa, kore wo totte’, bummei no chishin to iu 
Tokyo ni oki, tsut ni daigaku ni trete shigaku seshimeta naraba, 
go-nen ka roku-nen no nochi ni wa, kono fidari no chishike-jo 
.. hotondo ten-chi no chigat ga dekiru koto de arimast, (Chit- 
ryaku".) 


Fo no naka no hito ga moshimasuru ni, watakiisht wa yoi 
koto wo shitai to tu kangae ga jubun art ; watakishi ni wa gen 
wo nashitat to 1u negat ga jubun ari; watakishit no okonat wo 
mite mo, watakisht wa kakubetsu warut koto wo shite oru to 
wa omoimasen. Sude ni watakishi no kokoro が 7 ryoshin ga 
aie, walakishi ni zen wo susume, aku wo wnashimemasi kara, 
sono ryoshin no sashizu wo motte ikeba, belsu ni Seisho wo 
yomasu, beisu nt inort wo shinakite mo yoroshi lo wu %s-shu 
no kangae ga gosaimasi. Sate kono kangae wa,. Nihon nom? 
ni okonawarete oru chiisai mono ka to iu ni, Setyd no mofiomo 
bummet naru Dottsu, Igirisu nt 0 が 2 mo okonowaruru tokoro 
no mono de aru, Shiskyo wa tranat, sekkyo wo kiku koto wa 
1ranat, Seisho wo yomu koto wa tranat, tada watakusht no kokoro 
de warui koto wo shinakereba yoroshit to moshimast. Do de 
arimasho ka P Koko ni goku chitsai hito-tsubu no shit no mi 
ga dete kite misu ni, ‘‘ Watakishi wa, watakiishi no uchi ni 
kano を の 72 naru sora nt sobiyuru shit no kt fo naru no chikara 
wo motte ort, kore to naru ketkwaku wo sonaele oru ga yue ni, 





6. Lit. “as for again one, having taken him” (4ore).—7. This word is 
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ment of onr intelligences. The environment it is, which 
・ chiefly determines whether a man shall be learned or 
ignorant. Take two children of equal intelligence and 
ability. Set down one of them in a place where there is 
not so much as the poorest provincial newspaper to .be 
seen. Take the other, and set him in TokyO, the centre 
of enlightenment; let him finish his studies at the uni- 
versity, and in five or six years there will result, in the 
- intellects of these two youths, a difference almost as 
great as that which divides heaven from earth...... 
People declare themselves to be full of good resolves, 
full of yearnings after virtue, and incapable, on self- 
examination, of discovering anything particularly repre- 
hensible in their actions. Their hearts, say they, have 
a good conscience, which recommends virtue to them 
‘ and restrains them from vice,—a conscience which, if 
_they follow its dictates, obviates all special need of 
- reading the Bible and engaging in prayer. Nor'is sucha 
way of thinking an insignificant exception confined to 
Japan. It is to be found in the most civilised countries of 
the West,—in Germany and in England, There, ‘too, 
men are apt to say that there is no use in religion, no use 
in hearing sermons preached, no use in reading the Bible, 
and that nothing is required beyond good intentions. 
Now, my brethren, how would it strike you, if a tiny 
acom were to come and tell you that it contained in itself 
the capacity for growing into one of those gigantic oaks 
・ which rear their heads to the skies, and that, as its design 
was to become such a one, it had no special need of 





used, as a row of stars or dots is with us, ‘to show that a passage has 
been omitted. It signifies literally ‘abbreviating” (i. e. dispens- 
ing with), ryaku; “the middle,” chi. 
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beisu ni tatyo mi ferasarenat de mo yoroshu, ame ni awasu to 
mo yoroshit, tsiichi no naka ni ne wo habikorasenat .de mo 
yoroshi” to twaba, mina sama wa kore wo motte tha naru 
koto to nasaruru ka P Sadamete “ Koman ni mo hodo ga aru. 
人 egoz dake de wa, mokiitekt wa tasserarenat” to Odseraruru 
ni chigat nat. 

Oyoso hilo wa, tha naru hilo mite mo, tokt to shite zen wo 
nashifat to iu negat wo okosan mono wa arimasen, Ano 
Ishikawa Goemon® mo, tsshé no ucht nt wa, kanarasu sen 
wo nashilat to iu nen wo okoshifa koto ga aru ni chigat 
nat. Shikasht kanji ga okotla kara to tite, sennin to wa 
mosaremasen. Ware-ware mo, tokt to shife wa, hijo nt shinko- 
shin ga okori, Seisho wo yomasu nt oraren kolo ga arimasi ; 
- shinja no hito to majtwarazu nt oraren to tu kolo ga arimasi. 
Shikashi kanji ga okotta kara to itte’, rippa naru Kami no shinja 
to wa mosaremasen. Tada ni kokorozasht dake de wa yaku nt 
wa tatan; kanji dake de wa mokitlekit wa tasseraren. Kore 
wo yose: shi, kore wo hattatsu seshimuru ni tekito naru kyogit ga 
hanahada Iutsuyd de arimasi, ZZ の wa tranat, Seisho wa 
tranai to tu hito-btto wa, dare ka to tu ni,—sono hito ga mottomo 
shinkwa-ron wo tonaele, yoki ん の go みみ ga nakereba dobuisu mo 
shokubutsu mo ningen mo dekinat to tu hilo de, gakko wo 
omonjt, shomotsu mo omonsuru tokoro no hito de arimasia, 
Kare-ra wa tada dotoku-j0, shinko-jo no koto ni kagirt, zenryo 
_naru kyogit wa tranat の imast. Yo no naka ni jtka-dochaku 
to iu koto ga dku arimasu ga, — kore yort hanahadashtki 
osoroshiki jtka-dochaku wa arumat to omotmasii. | 





8. A notorious highwayman of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. He suffered the penalty of his innumerable crimes by being 
boiled to death in acauldron of oil. The scene of the execution was 
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ーー me 
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being shone on by the sun, no need of being moistened 
by the rain, no need of spreading its roots into the soil ? 
What would you think of this? Most assuredly you 
would say that even conceit has its limits, and that the 
forming of a wish by no means entails reaching the goal. 
There are none among the sons of men who do not 
occasionally form virtuous resolves. Doubtless Ishikawa 
Goemon himself formed virtuous resolves some time during 
the course of his life. But good impulses cannot be said to 
constitute a virtuous man. We ourselves occasionally 
experience an extraordinary ardour of belief, an extraordinary 
craving to read the Bible, an irresistible attraction towards the 
society of believers. Butsuch good impulses cannot be said 
to constitute us exemplary Christians. A mere intention is of 
no use, A mere intention will not make us attain to the goal. 
It is essential that we should be placed in an environment 
calculated to foster our good intentions and develop them. 
Who are the men who say that religion and the Bible are 
useless? They are those self-same ones, who, holding firmly 
to the doctrine of evolution, and asserting that neither 
animals, plants, nor human beings can develop without a 
favourable environment, lay the greatest stress on schools and 
on book-learning. . It is only in matters of faith and morals 
that they assert the uselessness of a virtuous environment. 
Numerous as are the instances which the world affords of 


self-confutation, surely there never was a more extreme, a 


more terrible instance of self-confutation than this. 





the dry bed of the river Kamo at Kyoto. —g. For this idiom see J 118, 
p. 83. . 


7 464. GIJO NO ICHI-HARAN:: 


(Mr. Komuro Shigehiro presented a formal “question,” calling on 
the Matstikata Cabinet—that now at the head of affairs—to declare 
whether it intended to redeem its promise of governing constitutionally in 
accordance with the national desire, and of purifying the public service. 
Such were not the appearances that presented themselves to the public eye, 
but on the contrary, jobbery and corruption everywhere, even to the extent 
of buying up members of the Diet. He then went on to make a long and 
violent speech, alleging that this same prime minister, when in office some 
years ago, had misused his power by interfering in the general elections, 
and had even caused the burning of houses and the murder of many in- 
nocentpeople. But now His Excellency resorted to subtler means,—to the 
corrupting influence of gold, to the sale of offices, and the purchase of 
members. What was the use of Japan’s victories in war, if her honour in 
peace was thus to be sullied by a “trading cabinet,” whose millionaire 
supporters were nothing better than loafers in frock-coats and thieves in 
tall hats ? 

When Mr. Komuro had sat down, the proceedings continued as 
follows :—) 


Kudo Kokan Kun (hyaku ku-ju shichi-ban*) :-— Watakishi ga 
Komuro Kun ni taishile shilsumon ga arimasit. Dozo o kotae 
wo negaiar, Tou mono wa, hoka de nat -—tadaima Komuro 
Kun no cho-cho iwaruru tokoro ga, walakishi ga Lomuro Kun 


.Notgs.—1. This piece is taken from the verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Diet on March 3rd, 1897, printed in the 
Supplement to the Azwampé, or “ Official Gazette,” of the following day. 
Of Mr. Komuro’s speech we have given only a very brief summary ; but 
the subsequent debate is reproduced in full, On such occasions, speaking 
as they do on the spur of the moment, the members fall into almost 
pure Colloquial. Set speeches, prepared beforehand, are far more 
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Mr. Kudd Kékan (No. 197) [then rose and said] :—I have 
a question to address to Mr. Komuro, and should be glad 
of an answer. What I refer to is simply this :—observing 
what Mr. Komuro asserts to be going on, as he has just 


deeply tinged with the influence of the book language, and are pro- 
portionately harder of comprehension by foreigners. Motions, addresses, 
etc., presented in writing, are all in the book language.—2, There are 
three hundred members in the (Lower House of the) Diet, and to each 
a number is officially allotted. They sit in the order of their numbers, 
each at a separate desk. This arrangement of course precludes the local 
grouping of partisans. 
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no sude nt okonau tokoro to mireba,—sore kara kono koto ni 
tsuile lou kolo ga aru. 

Gicho (Hatoyama Kazuo Kun) :—Kudo Kun ni moshimasu 
ga,—shilsumon no bemmei ni laishife wa, yurushimasen.* 


Kudo Kohan Kun :—Watakisht wa Komuro Kun ni tou 
kolo ga arimasis. 

Komuro Shigehiro Kun (ni-hyaku 44 roku-ban) 一 
Shilsumon ni taisuru shilsumon no loben wa, ttashimasen. 

Kashnoada Se の zz Kun (ni-hyaku ku-ja hachi-ban) : Hon-in 
wa kinkyi-dogi ga arimasi. 

Giché -—Kudo Kun ni wa, mada hatsugen wa yurushile 
arimasen. Shilsumon no bemmei ni latsuru shitsumon wa, 
yurushimasen. - 

Kudo Kokan Kun -—Komuro Kun no enzetsu wa, gijo wo 
kegashila mono to omoimasi, Sore ni tsutte nobeyo to omou. 
Kore wo の yurushi nasaran to tu koto wa nai. 

Gicho ーー の 2 nara, yoroshit. Shitsumon nara, themasen, 


Kudo Kokan Kun :— Sore nara, kinkyiu-dogt の shile,.... 

Giché :—Kinkyi-dogi nara, yoroshit. 

Kashtwada Sethun Kun :—Gichi! Gicho! 

Gichd ーー Sude ni Kudo Kun nit hatsugen no kenri wo atae- 
mashila kara, sono ato ni negaimasi.. 

Kudo Kokan Kun endan ni noboru :-— Watakishiwa Komuro 
Kun no enzetsu ni tsuitte,—Komuro Kun no enselsu wa kesshite 
sono mama nt shite okaruru monojanai. Yue niicht-0 watakishi 
zea Komuro Kun no loben wo ete, watakishi wa tadachi ni digi wo 
leishutsu shitat lo omoimasi. To iu mono wa, hoka de wanai : 





3. Such would seem to be Mr, Kudo’s meaning; but he isa bad, 
obscure speaker. Japanese speeches, more perhaps than any others, 
suffer from being reported exactly, as oratory is not this nation’s forte. 
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explained to us at great length, I now have something to 
ask him concerning it.? 

The President (Mr. Hatoyama Kazuo) :—I must inform 
Mr. Kud6 that I cannot allow one question to be elucidated 
by another. 

Mr. Kudo Kékan :—I have ‘something to ask Mr. Ko- 
muro. 

Mr. Komuro Shigehiro (No. 296) :—I will not reply to a 
“question asked about a question. 

Mr. Kashiwada Seibun (No. 298) : 一 I have an urgency 
motion to propose. 

The President :—Mr. KudQ has not yet been given the 
right to speak. I cannot allow the elucidation of one 
question by means of another. 

Mr. Kud6 Kdkan :—I consider Mr. Komuro’s speech a 
disgrace to this House. It is on that I would speak. You 
cannot refuse me permission to do so. 

The President :—It will do as a motion, but not as a 
question. 

Mr. Kudo K6kan :—Well then, as an urgency motion,.... 

The President :—If it is an urgency motion, it will do. 

Mr. Kashiwada Seibun :—Mr. President !. Mr. President ! 

The President :—I must ask you to wait, as I have already 
given Mr. Kud6 the right to speak. 

Mr. Kud6 Kokan then ascended the rostrum, and spoke 
‘as follows :—Referring to Mr. Komuro’s speech, that speech 
of Mr. Komuro’s is one which I can by no means let pass 
unnoticed. For this reason, what I desire is, once for all, to 
get an answer from him and thereupon to bring in a motion. 


Written composition has alone heen honoured in the Far-East, while 
the spoken speech has been left unpruned and unkempt.—4. Before 
yurushimasen, add ta no shitsumon wo in order to make the sense clear. 
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—kono ‘‘ gitn baishi, gun baishu” to tu koto wa, koshkii no mi- 
tomete oru koto de aru to tu kotodearu.* Iyashiku mo ware-ware 
wa kono rippo/Su ni taille, gun no iwchi-nin to natile oru mono de 
gozarimasiz*, Guin wo baishu shita,—kono kolo no tame ni iu 
node wa nat. Batshié serareta mono ga, mosht kono sam- 
byaku-nin no uchi ni ari jo suru nara, jilsu ni kono gikwat no 
shinset wo midashila mono de aru. Tadaima no ensetsu to tu 
mono wa, sude ni kono gikwat—gin no uchi ni baishi serareta 
mono ga aru, sore wo meigen shila keredomo, ima koko de wa 
meigen senu to tu ga gotoki t wo ZZ no de aru. Hatashite 
sono koto ga aru naraba, Komuro Kun ga jubun mi nanigasht 
ga baishu serarele, dore-dake no jyitsu ga aru to tu kolo wo 
aktraka ni watakisht wa uketamawarilat. Nan no nanigasht, 
—nan-ban no nan no nanigasht, kin nant-hodo wo moite, do tu 
te-lsuzukt de baishit serareta (taishO), 一 kore wo uketamawariiat. 
O kolae aran koto wo kibo tashimasé. (‘‘Sonna shitsumon 
wa muy6” to yobu mono ari.) os Komuro Kun ga 
kolaeru naraba, watakishi wa dogi wo teishuisu washimasii. 
Moshi Komuro Kun ga kono koto wo—sono jitsu wo—iwazu 
shite, baishi serareta to iu kolo wo iu naraba’, kono gikwat wo 
hazukashimeta mono de aru. Yue ni kore wo chobatsu-tn ni 
Sushite, soto no shobun aran kolo wo 4 の 9 suru to wu 0gz wo 
watakushi wa teishuisu tlashimasi. 


5. Signification fairly clear, though the style is slovenly with its 
repetition of foto and aru. Lit. の as for the fact of saying ‘ member 
purchase, member purchase,’ it is a fact that he says that it is a fact that 
the public are noticing it.’—6, The force of syashiku mo, a difficult term 
conveying the idea of being “ trifling ’’ or ‘“‘ temporary,”’ is here sought 
to be rendered by “I have the honour.” / is ff, a “ hall” or “ place.” 
—7. /.e., the places they occupy in the Diet ; conf. Note 2.—8. Lit. “if he 
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What I refer to is simply this : 一 he says that the purchase 
of members of the Diet, on which he continues harping, is a 
matter of public notoriety. Now, I too have the honour to sit 
in this legislative hall, and to be numbered among its members. 
That any one should have purchased members, —that is not 
the reason for my speaking thus. But that members should 
have allowed themselves to be purchased,—if any such there be 
thought to be among our three hundred members, —then truly 
are they creatures who have profaned the sacred character 
of this assembly. The drift of the speech we have just 
listened to is more or less this, —that in this assembly, among 
our members, are men who have been purchased, that the 
speaker intends to declare this fact plainly, but will not do 
so now in this place. Well! if such is really the case, I 
want to hear from Mr. Komuro in clear terms exactly who 
it is that has been purchased, and to what the circumstances 
really amount. The names of the members in question, 
their names together with their numbers’, the sums they were 
purchased for, and the manner in which the transaction was 
arranged (loud Jaughier),—that is what 1 want to hear. 1 
desire Mr. Komuro kindly to answer this query. (A voice - 
‘* Such questions are useless.”) If he replies, I will offer a 
motion. If, without actually stating it,—without adducing 
facts, —he leaves the members of the Diet under the imputation 
of having been purchased, then he has insulted this assembly. 
I therefore offer a motion that Mr. Komuro be handed over 
to the Disciplinary Committee, with a request that suitable 
punishment be meted out to him. 





says that they have been purchased We have rendered the phrase by 
“if he leaves them under the imputation of haviag been purchased,’ 
because English usage demands stricter logic and finer distinctions 
than so poor a speaker as Mr. Kudo has at his command. 
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Komuro Shigehiro Kun :—Shilsumon no shilsumon m 
laishile 7a, walakishi wa toben wo tashimasen ga,—ila no dogi 
de gozaimasuru nara, ukelamawalte mo yoroshi ga,—watakishi 
wa tken wo nobete, kaku no gotoki koto ga atte wa than lo tu 
koto wo seifu ni ladashila nt sugimasen. 


Kudo Kokan Kun :— Watakiishi no の 207 no yuen ta 1% mono 
wa, nanigasht ga batshu serarela to iu koto wo meigen suru 
koto ga dekinai naraba, sono kolo ga nat no ni sot nat. Nat 
no wo motte, gin ga baishia serareta to wu kolo wo tun) wa, 
kono gikwat wo hasukashimuru mono de aru. Sunawachi, 
kore ga” chobatsu-tin nt fusanakicha naran. Yue nt chodatsu- 
ain nt fushite, hatashite kono koto ga aru ka ina ya 2 の 2 tori- 
shirabele, teure baishi serarela mono" wa, baishi serarela 
mono ; baishi serarela mono ga nakereba, hatsugen-ja wo 
chobatsu ni fisanakicha naran. Yue nit watakisht ga kono 
digt wo tetshutsu tlashimasi. Negawaku wa, go sanset aran 
kato wo kib0 tlashimasi%. (‘‘Sansei! sansei! ” to yobu mono 
ari. ) 


Kashiwada Setbun Kun ;—Tadaima Kudo Kun no wareta 
kinkyu-dogt wa, kelsu wo の lori nt naru no desit ka P 

Gicho :—Mochiron, sono tsumori desi. 

Kashtwada Seibun Kun :—Shikaraba, sanset de arimasi:. 


Inoue Kakugorod Kun (nt-hyaku hachija ban) :-—Kore ga 
digit de aru naraba, tcht-6 tashikamete okimast. Dogi no shu 
wo tashikameru lame nt, hon-in wa haisugen wo motomemasiz. 





9. Mono here stands by exception for kofo. Conf. 954, PD. 39.— 
10. This ga is curious, for one would have expected zo before the tran- 
sitive verb fisuru. Probably Mr. Kud6 had some other end to the 
sentence in his mind. Here, as elsewhere, one could wish that the 
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Mr. Komuro Shigehiro :—Though I cannot reply to a 
question about a question, I may listen to it ifit takes the 
shape of another motion. [I would, however, draw Mr. 
Kudo's attention to the fact that] what I have done has been 
simply to express my views, and to warn the. government 
that such conduct was not permissible. 

Mr. Kudo Kokan :—The rationale of my motion is that if 
Mr. Komuro is unable to give the names of the members 
alleged to have been purchased, the statement as to their 
purchase is indubitably contrary to fact. To make an allega- 
tion as to the purchase of members in contradiction to the 
facts, is to insult this assembly, conduct which must be sub- 
mitted to the Disciplinary Committee. It must be submit- 
ted to the Disciplinary Committee, and the question as to 
the occurrence of these malpractices must be investigated. 
If any members have been purchased, then they have been 
purchased ; but if none have been purchased, then the 
utterer of the libel must be punished. Therefore do I bring 
forward this motion. I beg that you will be so good as to 
secondit. (A zozce [or voices :] ‘IL second it / I second it’) 

Mr. Kashiwada Seibun :—Are you going to take a vote 
on the urgency motion just brought forward by Mr. Kudo? 

The President :—Of course that is my intention. 

Mr. Kashiwada Seibun :—In that case, I beg to second 
the motion. 

Mr. Inoue Kakugoro (No. 280) :—If this is a motion, 
there is something J should like first to ascertain. I ask to 
be allowed to speak, in order to ascertain the sense of the 
motion. 


speeches were revised before being sent to the press. Sesatwachi here has 
the force of a weak “ therefore,” and is sufficiently indicated by the ap- 
position of the two clauses of the sentence.—11. Here movo reverts to 
_ its proper material signification, and in this case means “ persons.” 


| 
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Giché -— Foroshit, 

Inoue Kakugoro Kun :-—Tadaima Kudo Kun ga Komuro 
Shigehtro Kun wo chobatsu-un ni fisuru to tu no de aru ga,— 
chobatsu-tin ni fiisuru lo tu no wa, do iv tsumt wo motte chobaisu- 
un ni fusuru no de aru ka P 

Kudo Kokan Kun :-—Gtkwai wo bari shita mono de aru 
kara. 

Inoue Kakugoro Kun :—Yoroshu. Komuro Shigehiro Kun 
wa, lashika ni san-jii-met no sanseisha ga aile, shitsumon- 
sho wo tetshutsu shita mono de aru lo omoimasii. Chobatsu-tin 
ni fusiru wa, dare-dake wo chobatsu-un ni fusuru no de 
arimasi ka P 

Kudo Kokan Kun :-—Waltakisht wa hatsugen-yja wo—ima 
tila mono'* wo-—chobatsu-tin ni fisuru no de aru,—sunawachi 
Komuro Shigehiro Kun wo. 

Inoue Kakugoré Kun :—Komuro Kun no tadaima no ensetsu 
wa, hon-in mo yaya kikt-gurushiku kanjite orimashita keredomo, 
ko tu jytisu ga aru to wu ga, do de aru ka to iu ulagai de aru. 
Kono gin no uchi ni baishu serareta mono ga aru to tu koto 
2 の Z, shinbun mo mina so ile oru. So tHe oru ga,—are ga 
honto dest ka, watakisht wa domo honio to mo uso lo mo 
wakaran. ‘‘ Omae wa dorobo da, Kudo Kun wa dorobo da” to 
tutara, ‘* Watakisht wa dorobo ja nai.” So daro. Dorobo de 
aru hasu wanat, (Kassai.) “Kore ga chobalsu mondai ni natte 
wa,—ware-ware genron no jiyu wo motte, kono gio nt shussekt 


12, In Mr. Kudo's peculiar phraseology, ta tt/a mono is equivalent 
to ima enzetsu shita hito,—no very civil way of referring to another 
* honourable member.” —13. More lit. “ but there is a doubt as to the 
how of his assertion that such facts exist,’’ i.e. whether they may not 
exist after all, The de near the close of this sentence may sound queer 
to many, who would rather expect ga in such a context. But de is 
sometimes so used, though scarcely by natives of TOokyo. 一 』4. This 
complicated sentence is not only apparently, but really, obscure. The 


e 
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The President :—All right. 

Mr. Inoue Kakugoro :—Mr. Kudo has just spoken to us 
of handing over Mr. Komuro Shigehiro to the Disciplinary 
Committee. But what is the offence for which he is to be 
handed over to that Committee ? 

Mr. Kudo Kokan :—For having slandered this assembly. 


Mr. Inoue Kakugoro :—Good. Mr. Komuro Shigehiro 
had, I believe, thirty members to support him when he 
brought forward his question. Now, exactly whom do you 
propose to hand over to the Disciplinary Committee ? 


Mr. Kudo Kokan : I propose to hand over the utterer of 
of the libel, the man who spoke just now,—I mean Mr. 
Komuro Shigehiro. 

Mr. Inoue Kakugoro :—Mr. Komuro’s speech made a 
more or less unpleasant impression on myself as well. But 
the question is, what degree of accuracy may there be in his 
assertion that such facts exist?? As for the statement that 
among our members are men who have been purchased, all 
the newspapers are saying so. They are all saying so. But 
is it true? I really cannot make up my mind as to whether 
it is true or false. If any one were to say, ‘‘ You are a 
thief,” or ‘‘ Mr. Kudois a thief,” the reply would be, ‘‘I am 
no thief.” No doubt. There is no reason why you should 


first part of it may best be understood by supplying omaru after 
natle wa, and assuming ware-ware to begin a new sentence. Mono ni 
三 ZZ の 7 の de arunoni. Ko iu giron refers to Kudo’s contention. Ware- 
ware isthe subject of kanzuru, デカ ni omoki wo kanzuru=“ to set 
store on liberty.” The m#n¢o, or so-called “ popular party,” is that to 
which Count Matsitikata and his followers belong. The orator (Inoue) 
did not originally belong to it :—he (as stated jast below) only gave in 
his adhesion to it, in the hope of obtaining a reform of the press laws. 
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shile oru mono ni, 4 の tu giron wo dasu no wi, hon-in wa 
letkoku gikwat no tame, ware-ware iyi no,—kono genron no 
プル ni moitomo omoki wo kanzuru ga tame nt, nakanzuku minto, 
jurat genron no 7 ルル wo moppara sakan ni tonae-kitatta kono 
natkaku wo sanset suru no wa, shimbunshit no hakko-tetshi wo 
yameru ga tame ni sanset suru no de aru, Hiri siyu wo 
tonae-kilatla Kudo Kun mizgukara seigen suru nado wa, jitsu 
ni gaitan kiwamaru, Negawaku wa, Kudo Kun,—Aon-in wa 
Kudo Kun ni shite nozomu :—doka waga Nihon-koku to iu 
mono—jimmin ni —kaku made jtyit wo omonjite oru to tu koto wo 
shirashimeru tame ni, kono gidai wo の hifi ni naru koto wo kibo 
suru no de arimasi. 


Kudo Kohan Kun :—Kesshite hiku 4 の 7 の wa dekimasen. 
Inoue Kun no gotoku, harawata no fuhai shite oru mono to wa 
chigau no de aru. Kono shitsumon de arimasureba, kotaemasii. 


Inoue Kakugoro Kun :--Shitsumon tlashimasi. 
Giché -—Inoue Kun no shitsumon no shui wa P 


Inoue Kakugord Kun :—Shilsumon no shushit wa kayo de 
arimasi. Kudo Kun wa, / wo omonjite, kore wo の hikt nt 
naru wake ni wa tkimasen ka P Kore ga shitsumon desis. 
(‘‘Muyd! muyd!” to yobu mono ari. ‘‘ Yare! yare!” to 
yobu mono ari. Gijo sdzen.) や os が shizuka ni shite の 
kikt ni naranat lo, wakarana. Naruhodo, jiyt wa satsetsu na 
mono の 6 aru.... 





15. After mono supply #2, thus putting Vihon-kokw in apposition 
with jimmin in the next clause. 16. The original Japanese expression 
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be. (Ajpplause.) It is a pity that the question of punish- 
ment should have been raised. We bring to this assembly 
the right of free speech, when, lo and behold! Mr. Kudé 
springs these questions on us. It is for the sake of 
the Imperial Diet, for the sake of our liberty of speech—that 
liberty by which we set more store than on aught else— 
that I have supported the Popular Party rather than any 
other, and the Cabinet which had hitherto so strenuously 
championed the cause of free speech, hoping thereby to put 
a stop to the suspension of newspapers. That only Mr. 
Kud6, who had hitherto been preaching liberty, should 
himself now do such a thing as call out for the punishment of 
others, is truly the height of sadness. I beg of you, Mr. 
Kud6 !—it is my earnest entreaty to you, Mr. Kud6é !—do 
please withdraw this subject from discussion, in order to show 
to Japan, toour people, the extent to which we respect liberty. 
Such is my request to you. 

Mr. Kudo Kokan :—I certainly cannot withdraw it. I 
am ofa different sort from the insincere trimmers” like Mr. 
Inoue. If you have any question to ask me about this, I 
will answer it. 

Mr. Inoue Kakugoré :—I have a question. 

The President :—And the purport of Mr. Inoue’s question 
IS....? 

Mr. Inoue Kakugoro :—The aim of my question is as 
follows. Could not Mr. Kudo be persuaded to withdraw 
his motion, out of respect for liberty? That is my question. 
(Some voices, ‘‘ No good! no good!” Other voices, ‘‘ Go ont 
goon!” The chamber ts in an uproar.) You won’t under- 
stand me, if you don’t listen a little more quietly. Yes, 
indeed, liberty is an important thing.... 





is coarser ; see Vocabulary. 
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Kudo Kohan Kun :—Hiku ka hikanai ka to 7 を nara, hikanat. 
Maia go shitsumon ga aru nara.... 


Inoue Kakugoré Kun :—Mitukara jthaku suru nara, nanz9 
aete kotoba wo tsutyashimasen.“ Fiyit wo shiran hito to anata 
ga iu mono ni, lare ga shilsumon wo suru mono wa nai.\* 


Kudo Kokan Kun :—Shitsumon ga nakereba, yoroshii. 


Gichd. Kinkyit-dogi lo mi-lomeru ya ina ya to tu kolo ni 
tsuile, sathketsu shiyd to kangaemast. Kudo Kun no digit wo 
hinkyii-dogi to mi-tomuru™ to iu koto nt dot no shokun no kiritsu 
wo motomemasiz, (Kiritsu-sha shdsii.) Sos fo mu-lome- 
mast, (Hakushu okoru. ) 


17. This is almost book language. The actual literary idiom would 
be Manzo acte kotobawo tsuityasan ya ? an oratorical question which 
the English version closely follows. For the future in #, see ¥ 257, 
p. 168. For ya interrogative, see ] 133, p. 93. The use of the Colloquial 
negative phrase, in lieu of the Classical interrogative, takes all the point 
out of the expression.—18. 2 in this sentence=#o mi, “ whiereas,’’ 
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Mr. Kudo Kokan :—If you want to know whether I shall 
or shall not withdraw, I [may tell you that] I shall not. If 
you have any other question.... 

Mr. Inoue Kakugoré :—If you yourself confess [that you 
despise liberty], why should I waste any more words? If 
you [show by what you] say that you don’t know what 
liberty is, who would think of addressing any questions to 
you? 

Mr. Kudo Kokan :—If you have no question to put, well 
and good. 

The President :—I intend to take a vote on the question 
as to whether this is to be considered an urgency motion, I 
request all those gentlemen who think that Mr. Kudos 
motion should be considered an urgency motion to stand 
up. (A minority stood up.) I find there to be a minority. 


(Clapping of hands.) 


“since.” The rest of the construction closely resembles that explained 
in the preceding note. In true book language it would read thus, 
Tare ka shitsumon suru mono aran ya?—19. Mi-tomuru here, 
immediately above mei-tomersu, shows how even the same speaker 
will hesitate between the use of the true Colloquial and the book 
form ; conf. N.B. to J 240, p. 165. 


A WORD ABOUT POETRY. 


{ 465. With very few exceptions, all the Japanese poetry that 
is esteemed by the educated is written in the Classical 
language of a thousand years ago. Even the ditties sung 
by singing-girls to the twanging of the samuzsen are usually 
more or less Classical in diction. Hence it is difficult to 
find verses written in the Colloquial that shall be worthy 
to place before the student. The following specimens 
are therefore offered with some diffidence. The chief 
positive characteristics of Japanese poetry are : 

I. Its lines of five syllables and seven syllables. This is 
the basis on which all the existing varieties of the stanza 
are raised, 

IJ. Its extreme shortness,—three, four, or five lines 
constituting an entire poem. | 

III. The terseness of the style, the poetical sentence 
often having no verb and being in fact rather an exclama- 
tion than an assertion. These liliputian poems remind a 
European of the sketches in which a Japanese artist will 
represent a flight of cranes passing before the moon, or a 
bamboo swaying in the wind, with but half-a-dozen bold 
touches of the pencil. 

The chief negative feature of Japanese poetry is the 
absence of rhyme and of quantity. Long vowels, diph- 
thongs, and syllables ending in # or m do indeed count 
double ; but that is because they were originally pro- 
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nounced separately, and are still figured separately in the 
Kana writing. 

4 466. Here is a miniature ode,—what is called a hokku,— 
- by the poetess Chiyo, who flourished in the last century :— 


(5) Asagao ni 
(7) Tsurube torarete, 
(5) Morat-misu./ 


lit. ‘‘ Having had my well-bucket taken away by the con- 
volvuli,—gift-water!” The meaning is this :—Chiyo, 
having gone to her well one morning to draw water, 
found that some tendrils of the convolvulus had twined 
themselves around the rope. As a poetess and a woman 
of taste, she could not bring herself to disturb the dainty 
blossoms. So, leaving her own well to the convolvuli, 
she went and begged water of a neighbour,—a pretty little 
vignette, surely, and expressed in five words. Whether 
the circumstance actually occurred or not, we cannot 
undertake to say; for Japanese poets are as much given 
to the invention of apocryphal esthetic incidents, as our 
own rhymesters of an earlier generation were to the inven- 
tion ef non-existent Chloes and Amelias. 


4 467. Here is a hokku by the most famous of all Aokku- 
writers, Basho, a poet of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. It is entitled Gefsu-sen no Holotogisu, or ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo in Front of the Moon,” and is as follows :— 


(5s) Hito-kee wa, 
(7) Tsitki ga natla ka / 
(5) Aolotogisu! 


lit. “As for the single note, did the moon sing >—Cuckoo!” 
The poet means that, startled by the note of the cuckoo, 
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he looked up in the direction whence it came,—to see, 
however, no cuckoo, but the brightly shining moon. 
Could it then be the moon that was the songstress? No, 
it must be the cuckoo after all. 


4 468. Japanese poets are fond of jokes, puns, and 
whimsical notions. The already-mentioned Bash6 was 
riding along a country lane one day, when his groom, 
who afterwards rose to be the well-known poet Kikaku, 
espied a red dragon-fly, and cried out in verse 


(5) <Aka-tombo— 
(7) Hane wo の が 27 の , 
(5) 2 な ggzos47 / 


ie, “Pluck off the wings of a red dragon-fly, and you 
have a cayenne pepper-pod.” But Basho reproved him 
for so cruel a fancy, and corrected the verse thus : 


(5) Zo-garashi— 
(7) Hane wo tsitketara, 
(5) Aka-tomébo / 


i. e., ‘Add wings to a cayenne pepper-pod, and you have 
a red dragon-fly.” 

4 469. The following syoka, or ‘‘comic poem,” of thirty-one 
syllables, contains a pun on the words go-bu go-bu, ‘five 
parts and five parts,” i.e., ‘‘half and half,” and godu-godbu, 
an onomatope for the gurgling sound made by a liquid in 
issuing from a bottle :— 


(5) Kimt mo nomi, 

(7) Boku mo nomu kara, 
(5) JVWart-ad mo 

(7) Go-bu go-bu lo tsugi- 
(7) Dasu iaru no sake / 
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This may mean either: ‘‘Oh! the liquor from the cask, 
poured out in equal halves, because, as you are drinking 
and I too am drinking, proportion must be observed,” or 
‘Oh! the liquor from the cask poured out gurgle-gurgle, 
because, etc.” 


{ 470. The following contains no pun, but has a delicate 

touch of satire :— 

(5) Hototogisu 

(7) プル jizat ni 

(5) Azku salo wa,— 

(7) Saka-ya nt .san-rt, 

(7) Tofu-ya ni nt-ril 
i.e., ‘‘ The village where one may list undisturbedly to the 
cuckoo’s song is three leagues from the grog-shop, 
and two from the bean-curd shop!”—Notice in passing 
that this stanza of thirty-one syllables is the vehicle of 
the greater portion of the Classical poetry of Japan. 





? 471. The dodoitsu generally consists of three lines of 
seven syllables and one of five. Take, for instance, 


(7) Hilo wa sitki-zuki. So many men, so many tastes. 
(7) Ss を zzz wa yabo yo / \To blame is clownish. He who 
(7) Horete iru ucha,' is in love is blind, though 
(5)  Akz-mekura, possessed of eyes, 


(7) Shote wa jodan, 
(7) Nakagora girt de, 
(7) Ima ja tagai no 
(5) Fatsu to jitsu. 


(7) Konna kokoro ni 
(7) Shifa no mo omae. 
(7) Ima-sara akile wa, 
(5) Kawaiso. 


At first ‘twas a joke, in the 
mid-time a duty, but now it is 
true love on both sides.? 


You it is who have put my 
heart in this state. For you 
to weary of me now is cruel.® 


1. For zz wa, Such contracted forms in @ are common in the 
popular poetry. In the next poem we find xakagora for nakagoro wa. 
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4 472. Occasionally the dodor/su has five lines, thus :— 


, (5) | ‘‘ Kono hana wo Even a board stuck up and 
(7) Kataku oru-nat/” fo inscribed with the words ‘‘ It is 
(7) lu tate-fuda mo, strictly prohibited to pluck these 
(7) Yomenu kaze ni wa |blossoms” is useless as against 
(5)  Zeht mo nashi.* the wind, which cannot read. 


{ 473. We will end up by a longer poem of a form called 
Sendat-busht, which, though containing two or three 
Book Language forms, is otherwise easy. It is put into 
the mouth of one who was exiled to a small island beyond 
the stormy reach of sea called the Genkai-nada, to the 
north-west of Kyasha :-— 
(7) Lort mo kosanai 


(7) Genkai-nada zo 
(8) Farareru kono mi wa, 


I care not for myself, who am 
e{sent across the Genkai Sea 
. over which even the birds do 
(33 A ーー not pass. But the wife and 

) 7 カ children who have remained 
(5 SUMMA YO 80 04, behind, 一 how may they be 


の D mle の 700 {spending the months and days? 


2. It is to be understood that, though no longer enamoured of his 
choice, the lover had remained faithful to her through a feeling of 
honour,—a feeling which was rewarded by the eventual growth of 
solid mutual affection.—3. In the little book from which this verse is 
taken, there is, opposite the lines, a picture of a girl weeping and 
stretching out imploring hands to a man who is turning his back on 
her.—4. Lit. “ positively break not!” ataku being equivalent to- 
kesshite.—5. Equivalent to shikata ga nat.—6. This line has eight 
syllables instead of seven, by a poetical license.—7. Mokortshi is Class- 
ical for nokotta.—8. Yara comes from Classical ya aran, which is 
equivalent to the Colloquial de ard ka ? 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE VOCABULARY 


OVER 1700 USEFUL WORDS. 


(Remember that this is only a vocabulary, not a dictionary. 


The fundamental 


differences of conception and expression which separate English tdiom fron 
Japanese, render tt an timposstble task to assign equtvalents that shall be 


satisfactory in all contexts. 
to Messrs. 
tionary of the Spoken Language.”’) 


The student is accordingly referred for details 
Satow and Ishibashi’s excellent little ‘‘ English-Japanese Dic- 








A < 


abdomen。 ん 2 ヶ g。 

able (can), dekiru. 

about (approximately), ura: (gu- 
rat), hodo. 

above, #0 ue. 

absent (to be), rusu da, tat. 

absurd, tondemonat, bakarashii. 

according to, #2 yotte. 

account (bill), 4a70. 

ache (to), zfamu. 

across, no muko ni. 

actor, yakisha. 

add (to), Auwacru, awasceru. 

address (written), foforo-gaki, wwa- 
faki (on a letter). 

adopted son, yoshi. 

advantage, rick2, toku, 

advertisement, Adkoku (in a news- 
paper); Aiki-fuda, 

afraid, Aowa. 

after, zo nochi ni. 

afternoon, Airu-sugi. 

afterwards, nochi ni. 

again, mata. 

against, no satisf. 

ago, mae. 

air (atmosphere), Aiki. 

alive (to be), zhite tru. 

all, mina, nokorazu, 

allow (to), yrrusi. 


equiv. 





almanac, oyomz. 
alone, ifort. 。 
along, no satisf. equiv. 
already, mohaya, sude nt. 
also, yakari, mmo, 
always, ztsudemo, 
America, Amerika, Beikoku (learns 
ed style). 
among, mo uchi nt. 
amount (whole), sd-daka, tsuga. 
amuse oneself (to), asobz. 
amusing, omoshtroi. 
ancestor, senso. 
anchor, zkari. 
and, see p. 242. 
angry (to be), Zara_wo tateru, rip- 
puku sure (learned). 
animal (quadruped), 4edamono. 
another, 30 hitotsu, hoka no. 
answer, henjiz, hento. 
answer (to), zz72 suru, hotaeru. 
answer for (to), s#ke-au, 
ant, art. 
anxious (to be), shzmpat suri. 
any body, dare de iio. 
» how, の の de mo. 
» thing, 72722 de mo, 
,, time, z¢su de mo. 
»» where, doko de mio. 
apple, rzmgo. 
apricot, arzzz. 
April, sht-gwatsu. 
arm (of body), fe, ude. 
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arm (weapon), dzk+. 

armour, の の 2 。 

army, rikugun. 

around, #0 mawari 2。 

arrive (to), /ochakt suru. 

art, (fine) di7zfsu. 

artizan, shokunsn. 

as, see pp. 70, 184, 243. 
ashamed (to ke), 4ajz wo kaku. 
ashes, fat. 

ask (to), 4ike (lit. to hear) ; Zaz. 
at, 72. 

attention (to pay), 42 wo tsitkert. 
auction, sert-urz. 

August, Aachi-gwatsu 

aunt, oda. 

autumn, @éz, 

average, etki. 

away, no satisf. equiv. 
awkward, Acta (na). 

azalea, ¢sutsuji, satsitke. 


B 


baby, akambo., 

back (of body), senaka, 

bad, wars, 

bag, fukuro. 

baggage, mzmotstu, 

bake (to), yaku. 

baker, fan-ya. 

ball (for throwing, shooting, etc.), 
tama, mari, 

bamboo, fake. 

bamboo grass, sasa. 

band (of music), gakitai. 

banjo, samtisen, shamisen. 

bank (for money), ginsd, 

bank-note, ginkd-shihei. 


bankrupt (to become), shindai- 
kagiri ni naru, 

baptism, ZZZ7。 

bargain (to), megiru: bargain- 


money, ¢e-tsuke-kin, 
bark (of a tree), awa. 
bark (to), Aoeru. 
barley, dmugi. 
barometer, set-u-kez, 
bat (animal), omorz. 
bath, furo. 


bay, i7t-umi, wan, 

be, aru; but see p. 221. 

beach (sea-), Aamabe, umibe. 

beans, mame. 

bear (quadruped )、 々 zz7. 

bear (tO)。 ゐ g77Z ア が 6。 

beard。/zgz。 

beat (to), Jets, な 4 (more pol- 
ished). 

beautiful, stsithushii, kirei 
migoto (2a). 

because, ara. 

become (to), ar. 

bed, nedat, nedoko. 

bed-clothes, yagu, futon. 

bedroom, ena, nebeya. 

bee, Aachi. 

beef, ushiz, gyiniku. 

beer, の 7Z (from English). 

efore, 20 mae nt, sakt. 

beggar, 々 の 2 

begin (intrans.), Aajimaru. 

begin (trans.), Aazimeru. 

behind, zo ushiro ni, no ura ni, 

believe (to), shinjiru, omou. 

believer, shinja. 

bell, Zane. 

belt, 042. 

bend (intrans.), magaru. 

bend (trans.), szagert. 

beneath, zo shila ni. 

berry, zchigo. 

besides, xo hoka nt. 

between, の atda ni. 

beyond, #0 saki i, no muko nt. 

Bible, Setsho. 

big, akzt, okt (na). 

bill (at a hotel, etc.), 4gz72. 

bill of exchange, Lawase-tegata. 

bill of fare, kondate. 

bird, 072. 

bit (little), st#koshi, hire, kake. 

bite (to), 2ea-tsitku, kamu, 

bitter, #zga. 

black, kuroz. 

blind, meckura (no). 

blister, hatsudo. 

blood, chi. 

blotting-paper, oshi-gami. 

blow (to), fihu. 


(a), 
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blue, sora-iro (#80), ai, asagi, aot. 


boat, func, Robune. 

body, 4arada. 

boil (to...food), rsz. 

boil (to...water), zvakasz. 
boiling water, #&-éatla yz. 
bore, Aone. 

book, kon, shomotst, 
book-keeping, 4043. 
bookseller, Aon-ya. 

boot, Auisz. 

born (to be), tmarert. 
borrow (to), Aarzru. 

both, ryohd, dore mo. 
bothered (to be\ Lomaru. 
bottle, zokkurz. 

hottom, shita (no hé). 

how (to), 0 7igé to surt, 
bow and arrows, 9/2072-’a. 
box, Aako. 

boy, ofoko no ko, musitko. 
branch, eda. 

brass, shinchie. 

brazier, Aibachi. 

bread, pan. 

break (intrans.), の アグ 22。 owarerts, 
break (trans.), ort, Lowastt. 
breakfast, asa-han. 

bribe, sainat, waitro. 
brick, rewga, 

bride, (Aarna-)yome. 
bridegroom, (Aana-)muko. 
bridge, Aashe. 

bridle, fasuna 

bring (a person), fsarete kuru. 
bring (a thing), motte Ruri. 
broad, Airoé. 

broker, nakagai. 

bronze, karakane. 

brother (elder), azz. but see 
brother (younger), atato.tp 256. 
brown, akai, kuri-tro (10). 
Baddhism, Buppa, Bubkyo, 
build (to), éaterz. 

building (a), fate-mono. 
business, yd, youuki, shobat, 
busy, zsogashiz. 

but, see pp. 242-3. 

butcher, 272z-ya. 

butter, da¢a (from English). 


butterfly, chad, chachd. 

button, éo¢ax (from English), 
bay (to), £av. 

by, 27, de. 


C 


cabin (on board ship), Aeya. 

cabinet (furniture), avs. 

cake, Awash, 

calculate (to), 42772 suru, 

call (to), vedi, 

call ( =to rouse), ofosz. 

camellia, fsudaki. 

can, dekiru 。 see also pp. 201-3. 

canal, Aor’. 

candle, rdsoku. 

cannon, 77/7g. 

cape, musaki, 

capital (city), ZZ を o. 

capital (funds), sotode, shihon. 

captain (merchant), senchd ,- (naval), 
Rwancho ・ (army), 7-7. 

card (playing), 4aruta (from the 
Spanish carta), 

card (visiting), zafuda, meishi, 

care (to take), £2 wo tsitkeru, 

Cargo, 9 ググ -727 。 

carpenter, ZZ ん 7/。 

carpet, shiki-mono, 

carriage, dasha. 

Carrot, 277270172, 

carry, (to), Aakobu. 

cash, (ready money) gezz4777。 

castle, shzro. 

castor-oil, Avmashi no abura. 

cat, veka. 

catch (to), ¢s*#hamaeru, 

Caterpillar, Avvershi, 

Catholicism (Roman), Zenshit-kyé. 

cause, wake, gcn-t1. 

cave, (/ora-‘ana, 

ceiling, 7 み 72. 

centipede, wakade. 

certain, tashika (na). 

certainly (of course), wochiron. 

certificate, shdsho, 

chain, Asari, 

chair, 7sz. 

chairman, hzwaicha, gichd. 
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change (a), duwart, henkwa, 

change (ntrans。 verb), £ewaru. 

change (trans, verb), saeru, dori- 
Racru, 

change (money), ¢sz7/. 

character (Chinese), 77, が の 7. 

character (nature), setshitsu. 

charcoal, sami, 

cheap, yasué. 

cheat (to), diversi, 

cheeks, 16, Aapeta., 

cheque (bank), 4ogz//c. 

cherry-tree, sakura, 

chest (breast), zzzc。 

chicken, #7 2a-tori. 

child, £0, kedomo, 

chin, ago. 

China, Sdina, Kara, Nankin (vulg.). 

cholera, korcra-dyo (from English). 

choose (to), eradu, 

chopsticks, ase, 

chrysanthemum, &/£u. 

cigar, ha-maki (tabako), 

Cigarette, Lam/-maki-tabako, 

circumstance, éaai, koto, kotogara., 

Civilisation, dummet, kaikwa., 

class (Ist), jazo. 
» (2nd), chito, 
» (3rd), kato, 

clean, £rei (na), 

clever, zzZ2 (1a). 

climb (to), soboru, 

Clock, tokez, 

cloth (woollen), rasha, 

clothes, £imono, ifitiku. 

cloud, Zzzzo. 

club, £uvabe (from English), 

coal, sekizan, 

Coat, zwagi, 

cocks and hens, s/zwa-tori, 

cod-fish, fara, 

“coffee, kaki, kahe (from the English 

or French word). 

cold (to the touch), ¢sumetui. 

cold (of the weather), sami. 

cold (to catch), daze wo hiku. 

collar, evi; dog—, Audi-cwa. 

collect (intrans. verb), a¢swmaru, ta- 
mari, 


collect (trans. verb), a/susmeru, yosertu. 


college, curkha, 

colloquial, /s#zoku, 

colonel, f:7/ sa. 

colour, ‘rv. 

comh, its, 

come (10), 4“, sce p. 158 and 
P・ 193: 

come in (to), Aazrz. 

commission (brokerage), を 2yz7z。 

confusion, Avszzatsu, d-sawag?, 

conjuror, ¢czuma-tsizkat, 

consent (to), shoché suru. 

consul, 7yo/?. 

consulate, ヶ アア の と ん の 72。 

consult 「tO)。 sddass surt. 

contained (to be), Laitle trit. 

contented (to be), zzz の ん 4 suri, 

convenient, dcuré (7a), (sugo no jt. 

cool, suszshit, " 

coolie, szinsok. 

copper, akagane, 

corkscrew, s¢73-22kt. 

corn (callosity), fazo. 

corn (Indian), ¢émorokoshi. 

corn (wheat), mugt, ko-mugi. 

corner, Lado. 

corpse, s/igue, 

cost (how much does it ?), zhura ? 

cotton, vive, 

cough (to), sek ga deri. 

count (noble), Aekz (-shaku). 

count (to), swzocru, 

country (not the town), zzaka. 

country (native), waga kunt, の カー 
goku, 

course (of, #ochiron, 2 の の yori, 

cow, (me-)usht, 

crab, Aa. 

crape, chiriiien. 

credit, no satis, equiv. 

creditor, Zashi-nushi, 

crooked (to be), wagatle iru, 

cross (a mountain), 4 の yz。 

cross (a river), < の 7 た 72 ん 

crow (a), £arasu, 

crowd, の cz7。 

cry (to), waht, 

cryptomeria, sig?. 

cuckoo, Aetotogisu, 

cucumber, 42-ur?, 
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cup, 27z の 72。 

cupboard, todana, 

curio, furu-dogtt, 
curio-dealer, dogu-ya., 
curtain, #tado-kake. 

cushion (to sit on), zaduéon, 
custom, /uzoku, shi-kitart, 
customer, fokut, kyaku. 
custom-house, zeckwan. 

cut (to), zzZ. 


D 


damp, shimeppot. 

dance (to), odor. 

dangerous, adbunai, Rennon (ia). 

dare (to), no satsif. equiv. 

dark, surat. 

date, ¢siki-ht, pwappt, hizuke. 

daughter, mitsume ; but see p. 256. 

daughter-in-law, yore. 

dawn, 7 の - の ZZ の 。 

day, ん , conf. p. 117. 

day after to-morrow, mydgonichi, 
asatte (less polite). 

day before yesterday, /sscuhejitss, 
etotot (less polite). 

day-time, 47722, 

dead (to be), shinde iri, 

deaf, な 5222 の 2 (20). 

dear (in price), ZZ ん cz. 

debt, shakhz2. 

debtor, を 22 -7224 ゞ 7/ 

December, /%-ni-gwatsu, 

decide (to), Aimeru, ketlet suru, 

deck (of a vessel), £anipan. 

deep, /ukaz. 

deer, shika. 

dentist, ha-isha. 

depend (to), yoru, hwanket surit, 

devil, oz, 

dew, ¢szyz. 


diarrhoea (to have), dara ga kudaru., 


dictionary, 772247。 jisho. 

die (to), skinuru, 

different, de/sz (120), chigatta, 
difficult, wz2zukashit, 

dig (to), Aorz. 

dimensions, ゞ 2 の の . 
dining-room, shokuma, shokudo. 


dinner (late), yeshokeu, bam-meshi, 

dirty, k:tanai, dttanarashit, 

dirty (to), yogosu, dainashi ni 
SUP LL, 

disappear (to), wcnaku 227 ア が 。 

discount, wari-bife. 

disease, byokt, vamat, 

dish (large plate), dzcra. 

dislike (to), Aivaz. 

dismiss (to), Aiwza wo yaru, 

distance, mtichi-nori, risit. 

distant, £67, entpod (na). 

ditch, dvdu. 

do (to), szerz, ttasu, nasi. 

doctor, /s/a, 

dog, 2274, 

door, fo, next—, fonar?, 

doubt (a), wlagni, ginen, 

doubt (to) ufugui, fiishii nt vine, 

down, sAita (ye). 

downhill (to go), 4dari, 

downstairs, situ. 

draft (bill of exchange), /azase- 
tegata, 

dragon, ry, tats, 

draught (of wind), szézuza-hase. 

drawer, Aiki-das/i. 

drawers (garments), s/ita-sidvite. 

drawing-room, Ayaka. い 

dream (to), yee wo muri, 

dreary, sadishie, 

drink (to), 70/01. 

drive (in a carriage}, werw. 

drive away (trans.), の た の 7。 harau. 

driver, gyosha. 

drop (a), shisuku, tcke. 

drop (intrans. verb), ocA:ri. 

drop (trans. verb), ofosz. 

dry (to...... trans.), ost. 

dry (to be), Lawuaite iru, 

duck, aheirz. 

duke, £0(-shaku). 

dull, (of weather), wédds/71, humotta. 

dust (flying), Aokvr:. 

dust (on things), gov. 

duster, 2oki7. 

Dutch, Oranda no. 

duty (obligation), g¢zzz. 

duty (tariff), ze. 

dye (to), someru, 
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€ar, 277 グ 7。 

early, Aayat, 

earth, な Zc7. 

earthquake, 7/shin. 

east, Aigashr. 

easy, vasashit, 2 の? の mo nas, 

eat (to), aber ; but see p. 251. 

eel, ZZ777. 

egg, tamagy. 

eight, zz ; but see D. 101. 

eighteen, 7#-hacht. 

eighty, ZZc72-72。 

either ...... or, see p. 243. 

elbow, “772. 

eleven, ji-ichi. 

embankment, dote. 

embroidery, 2227100. 

emperor, /ensht, tennd, kotet. 

empress (consort), 47saki, kogo. 

empty, £ara (ma). 

end, shiniat, owart, 

enemy, ataki, teki. 

engage (to), yalow, tancmtu (more 
polite). 

engineer, kikwansht. 

England, Jeirisu, Eikoku, 

English (language), Jg?risu no 
kotoba, Figo. 

enough (to be), farirz, 

envelope, 7d-6ukuro, 

estimate (written), ¢stmnzor?-gakt, 

et-cetera, ado, td. 

eucharist, sezbansan, shu no bansan., 

Europe, Yoroppa, Seiya. 

even (smooth), /atra (70). 

even (adverb), sae, stra, de mo, 

evening, yiigata, ban. 

ever (at any time), no satisf. equiv. 

every body, dare de mo, 

every day, marzucht, 

every time, mardo, 

everywhere, doko de mo, hobd. 

examination (school), shifen: to 
pass an examination, s/iken wo 
ukeru, 

examine (to investigate), s/irabcrt, 
tadasu, aralameru, 
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example (for), /afocba. 

except, 20 hoka ni, 

exchange (to) fort-kaerte, 

excuse (please...... me), gomien nasa, 

excuse (to ...... oneself), 22-zvake vo 
iu, Retowaru, 

exhibition, Aafurankwat. 

expense, syisht, 1yity 6. 

explain (to), éekr-akasz, 

export (to), vzshetsu surt, 

eye, どー 一 Of needle, mede,. 


F 


face, 47o. 

fail (to), sekonan, hazureru, 

fail (without), machigat naku, kttto. 

faint, (to), me wo mawasu, kizetsu 
Suri, 

fair (a), 7chi, enntchi. 

fall (to), ochiru. 

false, so (#20), hontd de nat. 

famous, #adakat. 

fan (that does not shut,) schizo. 

fan (that opens and shuts), 297, 
ゞ 2297/。 

far, fot, empo (na). 

farmer, Ayakisho. 

fashion, ryzko, hayart, 

fast, (quick), Aayae. 

fat, (to be), fwtotte tru. 

father, chicht ; but see pp. 256-7. 

father-in-law, s/ito, 

feast, gochiso, 

feather, aztec. 

February, -gzout sit. 

feel (to), 々 777777/。 obocru. 

female, esi. 

fern, shida. 

ferry, funa-wwatashi. 

ferry-boat, wwatashi-bune. 

festival, watsuri. 

fetch, (to), Zofte kurt. 

fever, 22¢/57/. 

few, stkunal ; see p. 274. 

field (rice’, fa. 

field (vegetable,) Aalake, hata, 

fifteen, 72-0. 

fifty, go-7 Z7. 

fig, tchiztku, 
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fill (to) *ppat ni suru, 

find (to), mt-dasu, mt-ataru, mi- 
を Z ケ 2/。 

fine (good), yor, 277 (142). 

finger, 2 の 2 (vulg. 747). 

finger-bowl, Aitchi-yuszgi. 

finish (to), simazt, 

fire (conflagration), A207. 

fire (flame), 77. 

fire-wood, maki, 

first, dat-tchi, hajinie no. 

fish (alive), szwo. 

fish (used as food), sakana, 

fish (to), «wo wo tsuru, (with a 
Net), ami wo utst, 

five, z¢széészs ; but see D. TOT. 

flag, hata, 

flame, ond, hi. 

flat, /tvattai, tatra (na). 

flea, oni. 

flesh, #22412. 

floor, yuka. 

flour, Lona, ttdonko. 

flow (to) sagarcriz. 

flower, hava. 

flower-bed, swadan. 

fly (insect), ん 7. 

fly (to), fod. - 

follow (to), észte thu, 

food, fabemoneo, shokunotsu, 

fool, daka. 

foot, asiz. 

foot-warmer, y7-lanipe. 

fog 2o tame nt, 

forbid (to), A2a77r7. 

forehead, 4777. 

foreign, gwarkoku (no, 

foreign (article), hake ai-hin, 

foreigner, cwatkokujin, 171, 

forest, Hayashi, mort, yama (properly 
‘‘ mountain ’’). 

forget (to), wasureri. 

forgive (to), 20774571, 

fork (eating), nzhit-sashi, 

forty, shz-j2. 

four, yotst, but see p. 10%. 

fourteen, it-shi. 

fowl, torz, 

fox, Aitsune. 

France, Furansu, Futsitkoku. 


free, fide (20:2). 

freight (money for), achin, 
fresh (cool), szzeshi?. 

fresh (new), atarashit, shinki na. 
Friday, 7 た の 7 。 

friend, tomodacht, hiyit. 
frightful, osoroshit, 

frog, kaerz. 

from, kara, yort, 

front, omote. 

fruit (for eating), mrzu-gwashi. 
fruit (on a tree), (4 20) mr. 
fall, 2ppaz (22). 

funeral, tomurat, 

funny, omoshirot, okashit, 
furniture, dogu, hazai, 


G 


gain (to), #0keru, 

gambling, dakitchi. 

game, asoli, 

garden, 2727 の の. 

gardener, ZZc77-7。 

gate, #2073, 

general (usual), 2 の 2 no, futsit 77 の 。 

general (full), ¢azshd; (lieut.-) chi7é, 
(major-), shdsho, 

Germany, Doztsu. 

get (to ...... down), の ア Z ア //. 

get (given to one), moraz. 

get in, hairu, 

get off, no satisf. equiv. 

get out, derz. 

get up (rise), ekirz. 

ghost, dakemono, yitrct, o bake, 

girl, onna no ho, musiime, 

give (to), yar, but see p. 251. 

give away, yatte shimau, 

give back, saesu, 

give in (yield), makeru. 

give up (leave off), yosz. 

glad, wrcshit, 

glass (a), koppit. 

glass (the material), g’yamaz. 

glove, te-bukuro, 

glue, zzkawa, 

go (to), 74zz 。 but see p. 251. 

go away (to), hacru, itte shiman, 

go down (to), Audaru, orirt. 
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go in (to), Aazru. | 
go out (to), ZZ テグ 。 | 
go up (to), nobori. 

goblin, engu. | 
God (Buddhist), Hotoke. 

God (Catholic), Zenshz. 

God (Shinto and Protesant), Aavu. 
godown, kura. 

gold, hin. 

goldfish, kingyo. 

good, yoroshit, yoi, it. 

gOod (of children), otonashit, 

good (to eat), za. 

goodbye, saydvara. 

goods, s/i11a-mono. 

yoose (tame), gacho. 

goose (wild), gaz. 

government, ye が 。 ゞ の 77/。 

graduate (to), ゞ の な 2 の suri. 
grammar, 527: p0. 

grand, rippa (722). 

grandchild, mago. 

grandfather, 0/2tsazz. 

grandmother, ofasan. 

grass (turf), s/zda. 

gravel, jarz, 

grease, abura, 

green, aot, midori, movgt, 
green-grocer, yaoya. 

grey, ezumi-iro (no), hai-tro (0). 
groom, の Z/7 の . 

grown-up person, o/o7a, 

guarantee (to), «#e-azs. 

guard (to), mamorzu, 

guest, kyaku 

guide, avai (#0 72 の 7 の)。 

gun, /eppo. 

gunpowder, swayaku. 


H 


habit, avai ; (bad)—, kitse. 

had better, see p. 177. 

hail, arare, hyo. 

hair, ke; (specifically of the head) 
kami, kami no ke. 

hairdresser, hami-y'ttt. 

hair-pin, hanzashi. 

half, Aambun, har. 

hand, Ze. 
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hand (to), zwz/.75%8, 
handkerchief, プル を が 。 hankecht 


(from English). 

hang (intrans, verb), tvkaru. 

hang (trans. verb), Aakeru, tsuru, 
tsurt-ager i, 

harbour, クル.7Z の 。 

hard, sata: 

hardly, no satist. equiv. 

hare, usagt. 

hat, d0s/2, shap po (from the French). 

have (to), #otsu, motte iru, 

he, ano hito, anv otoko, 

head, afani1, 

headache, zz な なみ. 

hear (to), ん. 

heart, た o ん oo。 

heat, 2 な 757。 の / カ ん /、 

heat (to), ZZ カカ テア が 。 

heaven ん 7 (Confuc.), gukuraku 
(Buddh.), Z, 7(4o4z) (Christ.). 

heavy, eit, vitotat 

heel, zzZ の 。 

hell, j7gekue. 

help (to), sent wo suru, tetsidat 

hen, #7..2dor7, 

hencefor ward, kero noch, kere kara, 

here, koko, kochi(ra ). 

high, fkaz, 

hill, vasa -—(on a road), saka. 

hinge, chd-(sugat, 

hire (a house), £urirz. 

hire (a servant), va/oze. 

history, rehis/v. 

hitherto, /wa made, kore made, 

hold (to), fe at wiotst, miotsu, 

hold (to be contained), Aairz. 

hole, ana. 

holiday, susunii-0t, kytajttsu. 

Holland, Oranda. 

home, cht , (country), 42732. 

honest, shajiki (zoy)。 

horn, な ん 7 の 。 

horrid, vsoroshit. 

horse, #72. 

horsefly, adéz, 

hospital, の 27。 

host (master), ZZ 

hot (like pepper), £araez. 

hot (not cold>, 7 な 72。 


H-—~K 


hotel, yadoya. 

Rotel-keeper, の ore7 no tetshu, 

hour, fokt, 7747。 

house, z¢, chi, taki, 

how? dé? do shite ? thaga? 

how long ? ¢tsz made の 

how many? tkutst ? 
etc.; conf. p. 113. 

how often ? 7 ん zz tabi の 

hundred, Ayaku., 

hungry (to be), Auraga hert, の naka 
ga sithku, 

hunt (to), havi suri, 

hurry (to be in a), 7sogz. 

hart (intrans. verb), 7/avzz¢, 

hart oneself (to), seg wo srt. 

husband, og7Zo ; but see p. 256. 

hat, soya. 


thuemat の 


I 


I, watakishi ; but see p. 46. 

ice, £or7, 

idle (to be), samakete tru. 

if, see p. 243. 

ignorant (illiterate), ssuguike na, 
(anacquainted with), fr-arzat. 

ill (sick), の "247 (77a). 

illness, の の 7。 yameaz, 

immediately (at once), sassohi, 4976 
277。 

impertinence, shifsurci, burct, 

import (to), 7172221722 suri. 

impossible, dekiraz, 

in, 72. 

included (to be), Aaztte zru. 

inconvenient, frder (sa), tsugd no 
ware, futsigs (sa), 

indeed, jrtsz 77, 

indeed ! naruhodo / 

India, Zenjrku, Indo. 

Indian corn, tomorokoshi, 

indeors, 7¢ 20 cht. 

infectious disease, densembys, 

ink (Indian) sz7, 

inn, yadoya, 

insect, wrusht. 

inside, 720 sarki, 722, 

inside (a person’s), c Zzz ん 7. 

instead, 220 hawari 127, 
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insurance (fire), Awasat hoken. 
insurance (marine), £a775 hoken, 
interpret (to), ésisben wo surte. 
interpreter, ¢sidben, な 77 。 

into, 20 naka ye, 777。 

invalid, dydn27. 

investigate (to), tori-shirabert, 
invite (to), #zancku, 

invoice, oftrt-76. 

iron, fetsz. 

island, shemea, 

it, sore, ano mono (little used). 


J 


January, shagwatsi. 

Japan, ippon, Nihon (more ele- 
ant). 

jar (a), な 7 の の 。 

jealousy, yakintochi, netami, 

jewel, tama, 

join (trans. verb), azvaseru ,; tsugu, 

joke, ddan, 

jug, mzzu-tsugi. 

jugglery, tezunia. 

July, shicht-gwatsu. 

June, roku-gatsz, 

just (fair), cadashit, kohei na, 

just (exactly), chodo, 


K 


keep (things in general), tanotsu, 
mothe iru, 

keep (pet animals), Latte okt, 

kettle, tets¢d772. 

key, を ay. 

kick (to), を zz/. 

kill (to), を oZ の 57/。 

kind (sort), ゞ 7272 vd, 

kind(-hearted), shzssetsu (na). 

king, 0, hokuo, 

kitchen, dai-dokoro, hatte. 

kite (bird), fosdz. 

kite (toy), sako, 

knee, A220. 

knife, gc7g。 

knock (to), Zatakz, 

knock down (to), dche-laosz. 

know (to), shirt, shetle tru, 

Korea, Chosen. 
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lacquer, zreshi. 

lacquer-ware, 7Z/ー グ 8 の が の 。 

lady, 2 を yo が . 

lake, siaz-umi, た の 7222。 

lame, 2 を Zo, -chimba, 

lamp, Zg み Zzz (from English). 
land, rzhu, oka. 

land (intrans. verb), 7drzke surz. 
land (trans. verb), r74u-age suri, 
language, kotodba, 

lantern, chochin. 

last (at), な ZZ 227, yoyake. 


last (the), sue 20, ato no, but no 


really satisf, equiv. 
last (to), mtofsze. 
late, の yz。 
laugh (to), warau, 
law, Aisoku, horitst, 
lawyer, daigen-nin. 
lazy (to be), zamakeri. 
lead (metal), zamari. 
lead (to), Aikwu, annai suru, 
leaf (of a tree), Aa. 
learn (to), zarau, manabu, 
least (at), st@kunakute mo, 
leave (of absence), imma, 
leave (of depart), éazsz. 
leave behind (to), zokosze, 
leave off (to), yameru, yost, 
leave out (to), Aaduku, vost. 
lecture, evsze/sit. 
left (-hand), dari, 
leg, ashi. 
legation, kdshikiwan., 
lemon, yztzz2. 


lemonade, ramumze (from English), 


lend (to), 2yZ。 

length, nagasa, take. 

let (to allow), saseru, yurust, 
let (a house), £asze. 

letter (of alphabet, etc.), msoji. 
letter (correspondence), fegami. 
liar, 2s0-tsitht, 

lid, fttta, 

lie down (to), e711. 

lie (to tell a), so wo it, 

life, toch, 


lift (to), meochi-agert, 

light (not heavy), Aarzz, 

light (not dark), ekaruc, 

light (to ...the fire), Az wo taku. 

light (to....the lamp), amfu wo 
tsitkeru, 

light (a), akari, hikari, 

lightning, 7xadrkart. 

like (to), ski, see p. 45; を の 72 の 7 の 。 

like (to be), ste zrz, 

lilac, murasakt (70). 

lily, yuri, 

lime, 7s/i-bai. 

line, sez. 

lion, shisie. 

lips, Aechibire, 

list, mtokuroku. 

little (small), chizsaz, chitsa (na). 

little (a), sz#Roshz. 

live (to dwell), szemau. 

lively, s2g/yaka (2a). 

lock (to), / 2 wo orostt, 

lonely, sabishii. 

long, saga, 

look at (to), sszrze. 

look for (to), sagasz, 

loose, yurut. 

lose (not to win), maker, 

lose (something), ushinau, nakust, 

loss (pecuniary), sorshitst, son, 

lottery, mujin, fiku-btki, 

lotus, Zasz. 

loud, takai, okt (na). 

love (to be in), Aoreru, 

low, Aikuz. 

lucky, zz2 20 yot, 

luggage, zzotst, 

lukewarm, 7277172, 

luncheon, /irz-gozen, 


M 


mad, £ichigat (no). 

maid-servant, jochit,; gejo (less 
polite). 

mail (steamer), Aikvakit-sen. 

make (to), foshiracru, 

male, osze. 

man, efoke, 

manage (to), tort-atsitkau, 
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manager (of a bank, etc.), shthai- 
min. 

manager (head clerk), zzZ の 。 

mankind, 2ingen. 

man-of- war, guskan. 

manufacture (to), se/z6-str1, 

manure, oyasii. 

many, の (see p. 274); の ん ZZ 20, 

map, ¢/22. 

March, san-givatsu, 

mark, shirushi, ato. 

market, ichidba. 

market price, ゞ の 2g. 

marquis, £6(-skaku). 

mast, /o-bashira, 

master(of a house), arzz. 

mat, fafami. 

match (lucifer), Aaya-tsukegi. 

matter (what is the ?), @0 shemashita, 

matter (it doesn’t), Aamaimasen. 

matting, wsébert, goza. 

may, see pp. 69, 174, 188, 207. 

May (month), go-gwatsu. 

meaning, i. 

meanwhile, sono ucht. 

measure (to), spo wo tortu. 

meat, nzkz. 

medicine, を が 2。 

meet (to), az. 

meeting (a), Awat, shukwat, 

melon, 2772. 

melon (musk-), makwuwa-urt. 

melon (water-), swutkwa. 

member (of a society), Awas-z#. 

mend (to), /sturou, naostt, 

merchant, akindo, shonin. 

message, hkotozuke. 

messenger, ¢sithai (#0 10no0). 

middle, mansaka, 

midnight. yonaka. 

milk, chichi, 

minister (of religion), Aydshz. 

minister (of state), datjiz. 

minister (plenipotentiary), 2és/z. 

minute (one), ¢p-pzen. 

mirror, Lagami. 

Miss, see p. 258. 

missionary, (protest.), scakyoshi , 
Yaso-kyoshi;, (cath.)  Zenshit- 
kyosht, 


mist, ZZ/。 soya. 

mistake, #zachigat. 

mix (intrans. verb), #zazarv 
mix (trans. verb), mazeru. 
money, anc, kinsu. 

money (paper), shthet. 
money-changer, 7ydgae-y'a. 
Monday, ez な ん 7 の 62 

monkey, sarw. 

month, /sizhz. 

moon, /si2i. 

moor, 7 の (-72Z の ) . 

more, motto. 

morning, asa. 

mortgage, Shichi-motst. 
mosquito, a. 

mosquito curtain, kaya. 
mother, Aahka, but see p. 256. 
mother-in-law, shistome. 
motion, sdo, (at a meeting) ZZg。 
mountain, 7 の が z の 。 

mouth, Zzz. 

move (intrans. verb), sgoke. 
move (trans, verb), “zokasu, 
Mr., Sama, Sar. 

Mrs., see p. 258. 

much, /ahiisan, 

mud, adoro. 

murder(er), hito-coroshi. 
mushroom, shittake, matstitake. 
music (classical), emgaki. 
mast, see pp. 174-5; 122, 132, 183. 
mustard, karasihi. 


N 


nail (finger-), seme. 
nail (metal), éugz. 
naked, hadaka. 

name (personal), za. 
name (family), ye の 2, 
napkin, Aitche-fuk. 
narrow, Semiat. 

nasty (to eat), 777. 
navy, aigun, 

near, chikaz, 

nearly, mo sthkoshi «te, 
necessary, Aifszy0 (na), 
neck, 7zgzZ の 、 

need, see p. 188. 
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needle, hari, ui - の 7 ア 2。 
needlework, susmono. 
neighbour, 42 タ 7 の no hilo. 
neighbourhood, 7 2。 27 の Z7。 
neither...nor, see p. 72。 
nephew, 02. 

net (fishing), ar. 

never, see p. 272. 

new, alarashil, shinki (na). 
news, S/iméun, 

newspaper, shimbtunsh, 

next, /sugi 22 の 。 

niece, ZZ2。 

night, yoru, an. 

night-clothes, nemaki. 
nightingale, sgztsz. 

nightmare (to have a), wnasareru. 
nine, sokonotsu, but see p. 10%. 
nineteen, 7 i-£2. 


ninety, 22-7 2. 

no, 7Z。 but see pp. 234-5. 
nobody, 

none, 。 

nothing, [ S°€ P- 272. 
nowhere, 


noise, ofv. 

noisy, sdzoshit, 

north, f2¢a. 

north-east, Aivasii-hkita. 

north-west, #2sht-kita. 

nose, ana. 

not, rendered by negative verbal 
terminations. 

notwithstanding, 22 Lamaz'azi. 

novel (romance), shdsetst. 

November, 7it-2chi-gwatst, 

nuisance (troublesome), 7 ば 7 、 

number, 2z24。 

nun (Baddhist), ama. 

nurse (governess), 4o-11077. 

nurse ( WCt-) の 7。 oma. 


O 


oak, nara, kashiwa. 

Oar, の 。 

oats, harast-niugi, 

oblige (force), shite saseru, 
oblong, chohd-ket. 

obscure, bon-yart shite. 


observe, mt-ukeru, ki ga lsttku. 

o'clock (what) ? zz-77 ? nan-doki ? 

October, 7 ce の 75Z/。 

of, 20, 

off, no satisf. equiv. 

offer (to), szsemeru. 

office, yakisho, jimusho. 

official (an), shikivan, vakunin, 

often, fadi-tabt, 

oil, abura. 

old, (of people) éoshiyoré (#0). 

old (of things), furu, 

omelet, /amago-yaki. 

ON, 72/7, 720 te mi. 

once, 7chi-do. 

one, Aifotsts ; bat see p. 101. 

onion, eg7. 

only, (adv), dakari, tada. 

open (trans, verb), akevz. 

open (to be), azte iru. 

Opinion, rydken, zonjivori, 

opposite, 20 muko ni. 

orange (hard-skinned), daidai, 

orange, (mandarin), kav. 

order (sequence), 7212, /27 が の 。 

order (to command), t-tsikeru, 
ZZ27 2/Z/。 

orphan minasht-go, 

other, oka no, ato no, 

ought, Zzzz。 deki,; see pp. 41, 57, 
177. 

out (to go), ders. 

out-of-doors, outside, soto, omote. 

OVEr, 720 2 の 712. 

overcharge, sakere. 

overcoat, 9 の 27 の 。 

owe (to), no satist, equiv. 

own (one’s), 7252072 220. 

owner, mochi-nushi. 

oyster, aki. 


P 


pack (to), zz-22462427 wo surt, 
package, が 7 な の 27 

pagoda, 7 の , 

pain, 2722。 

painful, z¢a7. 

paint (to pictures), esakz. 
painter, vkakz, 


ーーーーー 


palace, svten, gosho, 

pale, ao-sameta, 

paper, fam, > 

parasol, Aigasa. 

parcel, を 2-2247724 グ 27 。 

parent, ova, 

park, koenchi. 

parliament, sokkwat, 

part (intrans. verb), wakareru, hana- 
reru, 

part (subst.), no satisf. equiv. 

partner (business), shaz#, 

party (entertainment), Zyakurai. 

pass (across mountains), /d¢e. 

pass (to), 7 の 274。 sugiru, 

passage (in a house), ヶ の の 。 

passport, (7yokd-) menj 6. 

pastor, bokiitshi. 

patient (to be), gaman surte, 

patient (sick person), 49'6#1. 

pattern, /oyo,. 

pay (to), Aaraz. 

payment, Aarat, 

peach, momo, 

pear, nashi. 

peas, ¢77d0-mamnie. 

peasant, Ayakisho. 

pen, fude. 

pencil, empitste. 

peninsula, ん 7/ の 。 

penknife, o-gaiana. 

peony, 4efan. 

pepper, な oy の 。 

per cént, see page 119. 

perhaps, ...4a mo shiran; see also 
pp. 69 and 72. 

permit (a) #7770. 

permit (to), persia, shocht sure, 

persimmon, ん 42. 

person, Aito, 7ix. 

perspiration, ase, 

pheasant, 4772. 

phoen:x, 400. 

photograph, shashin, 

physician, isha, 

pick (to), /szmze. 

pick up (to), Aroz., 

picnic, yesan. 

picture (oblong and scroll), ake- 
mono, (square), cak, 


pierce (to), ‘sd#hki-tdsu. 
pig, outa. 

pigeon, havo. 

pill, grean-yaku. 

pillow, makura. 

pin, Aari, tome-bart, 
pine-tree, satsz. 

pink, somo-iro no. 

pipe (smoking), Aiserz. 
pity ! (what a), oshit koto. 
place, dasho, tokoro. 
planet, yitse?, waktse!. 
plant (in a general), 4 が * の 。 
plant (in garden), sck:. 
plant (to), were. 

plate, sara. 

play (drama), kydgev. 
play (to), asodz. 

please, déz0, doka. 
pleasure, fanoshimit, 
plenty, 7#duz. 

plum (large red), do¢ankyd. 
plum (small red), semono. 
plum-blossom, ze no hana, 
pocket, kakiishi, fiuitokoro, 
pocket-handkerchief. hanafitkz. 
poem, (Jap.) ZZZ ; (Chin.) she. 
policeman, junsa. 

polish (to), mzgakts. 

polite, ¢edset (2a). 

pond, zke. 

poor, 420 (1). 
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porcelain, setomono, tokt (learned). 


port (harbour), mtnato, 


post (letter), yid27. 
postage, yisbin-zet. 


postage stamp, 7s, visbin-pitie. 


post-card, hagake. 

post-office, yxedin-kyoku. 
postman, azttatsu-nin. 

potato (ordinary), zo. 

potato (sweet), Satsma-inio. 
pottery, /stcht-yaki. 

pour (to), Zsgz. 

powder, fo, kona. 

powders (medicine), ho-gusurt, 


power of attorney, dairt tnin7 の 。 


practise (to), kézko wo suru, 
praise (to), Aomert. 
pray (to), 7 の 7 が 。 
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prawn, の 7。 

preach (to), sekkyd suri, 

precipice, gake. 

prepare (to,) hoshiraeru, shitaku 
WO SUI, 

prescripition 
gakt, 

present (gift), sage, shin d-mono, 
okuri-mono, 

president (of a society), szwaiché, 
gicho, 

president (of United States, etc.), 
daiteryo, 

pretty, を eZ (sa), utsitkushit, 

prevent (to), Samatageru, sasenat 
(neg. causative of serz, to do), 

price, nedan, ne, atat, 

prickly heat, asemo. 


(doctor’s), dzat- 


priest (Buddhist), 22zz/。 ddsan 
(polite), shukke, osho. 

priest (Shintd), Aannushz, 

prince (Imperial Jap.), ya 
sana. 


prince (in general), £dzoke, 

prison, réya. 

probably, ¢adzz2, 

profit, rzeht, 2 の を Z。 

promise (to) sahkisoku suru, 

proper, ゞ の の (na), ゞ の 7 の (na). 

property, mochimono ; (immovable) 
fudosan, 

proportion, wart-ai, 

Protestantism, Yaso-kyd. 

provide (to), sosaerze. 

provided, see p. 242. 

pudding, (0) kwashz, 

pull (to), Azz. 

punish (to), ¢szeae surw, bassuru, 

pupil, desk, 

purple, murasaki. 

purpose (on), waza-waza, 

purse, sane-ire, kinchaku, 

push (to), osze, 

put (to), of, sueru, 

put away (to), Latazuheru, 

put in (to), zrerz. 

put off (to), szebasz. 

put on (clothes), ん 。 

put out (a light), Lesz. 

put up with, soracre, 


i 


Q 


quadruped, kemono, kedamono, 
quail, wsura, 

quandary (to be in a), mayou. 
quantity, Aasa, taka, 

quarrel, kenkiwa. 

quarter (3), s4i-bun no icht. 
queen (regnant), 727 の ZZ2。 
queer, 2Z の 2 (722). 

question, 92 が 2 の が 。 7 の 2。 

quick, Aayat. 

quiet, shizuka (a). 

quite, mattaku, 7 bun, 


R 


race (horse-), kezda. 

railroad, te?sudo. 

railway carriage, k7sha, 

rain, ane, 

rainbow, 22777. 

raise (to lift), agerz. 

rare, nlare (7a). 

rascal, dberabd, waret-mono, 

rat, sesumit, 

rather (somewhat), zz22zz ; (on the 
contrary) aette. 

raw, zamea (na). 

reach (intrans. verb), fodoku, oyobu, 

read (to), joe. 

ready (to be), shitaku shite ort. 

ready money, 2Z4272。 

real, nuakoto (no), honté (20), 

reason (of a thing), wake, dort, 

rebel, choteki, muhone-nin, zoku. 

receipt, whe-tort, 

receive (to), whe-torte. 

red, aka?. 

refuse (to), Lotowari., 

relations (kinsfolk), shzzriz. 

religion, shuhyo, shitshi, oshte. 

remain (to), 20koru, aniaru, 

remainder, 77 の oz2. 

remember (to), odocrt, 

rent (house-), zz。 

rest (to), vase. 

restaurant, rv6rt-yva. 

return (intrans.), faerie, 


R-—S 
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return (trans.), 2aesz. 

revenge, kataki-uchi, 

rice (boiled), mesht, gozen, gohan, 
の nuumma, 

rice (growing), 27. 

rice (hulled), ome, hakumuaz. 

TiCh。 Jane-ntocht (20). 

Fide (to), norte. 

ridiculous, okeshit. 

right (hand), gz. 

right (proper), 22, 402226 (70). 

ring (for finger), yzd-we. 

ring (intrans. verb), 2arz. 

ring (trans. verb), sarast, 

river, Lawa, 

road, mzchz. 

roast (to), yakze. 

rock, zwa. 

roll (intrans. verb), £orodz, 

roll (trans. verb), を の の 2724。 

roof, yane. 

room (a), heya, zashikt, 

root, (42 0) ne. 

rope, 72 の 7 の 7⑦。 

rotten (to be), Azsatie tru, 

rough, avai, 

round, 27 グ 2Z2。 

row (to), ogi. 

rub (to), Aoszrz, 

rub out (to), esi. 

rudder, £ajz. 

rude, shikket (na), shitsuret (a). 

rug, ketto. 

ruins, kosek. 

rumour, Aydban, fusetsu, uwasa, 

ran (to), kakeru, hashiru, 

run away (to), s/gerz, 

rsh (to), same as the preceding. 

Russia, Orosha, 

rust (to), sadiru, 


S 


sacrament, setretten, 

sad (to be), Ranashiniu. 
saddle, Aura. 

safe, 7227 dbu (na). 

sail, fo. 

sail (to start), shuppan suri. 
sailor, sedd, sutfu, 


saint (Baddhist), shonin. 

salary, cekkyzt. 

salmon, sake, shake (more collod.). 
salt, sho. 

same, 070/12. 

sample, mzhon. 

sand, s#a. 

sandals (used indoors), 2472, 
sandals (used out-of-doors), wvarasi, 
sash, 002, 

Saturday, Doydd:. 

saucepan, 727 の Z。 

saucer, shita-zara, 

Save (to), ZZy22 を eZ/。 

Say (to), 2%, 2 の 22。 

school, gakko. 

science, rigaktt, 

screen, の 622/。 

screw, 2 の 7/、 

sea, zm. 

sea-sick (to be), fase 22 yout. 
second a motion, (to) sanset suru, 
secret, szisho (no), himitsu (2a). 
secretary, shoke. 

sect, shishi, shumon, 

see (to), mrt 3 but see p. 251. 
seed, fave. 

seem (to), mzerz. 

Self, 72b2072, fishin, onore. 

sell (to), zz. 

send (to), ‘sékawast, yaru. 

send hither (to), yohosu. 
separately, hanarete, betsu-betsu nt. 
September, u-gwatsze, 

sermon, svkkyd, seppo. 

servant, Aokonin, mesht-tsitkai, 
seven, szartatse ? but see p. 101, 
seventeen, 7t-shicht, 

seventy, shicht-7i, 

sew (to), sz2ez. 

shade, shadow, kage. 

shampooed (to be), sonde morat, 
shampooer, amma, 


. shape, Aatacht, 


share (a), wart-mae;—in banking 
business, etc., を 22zz。 

share (tO), wakeru, bumpat suru. 

shareholder, kabu-nushi, 

shave (to), A’ge wo suru (or sorit), 

she, ano hito, ano の 22727。 
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shelf, fara. 

shell, £az, 

shine (to), fer#. 

ship, fune. 

shipwreck, ase, nansen, 

shirt, shatst (from English). 

shoe, han-gutst, Rutse. 

shoe-horn, futsz-bera, 

shoemaker, zt sz-ya. 

shoot (to...... with a gun), /eppo 
Wo uss. 

shooting (sport), /#7)’6, Aarz. 

shop, 2 ば の 。 

short (not long), 227 zkaz. 

short (of stature), sez 20 Aikuz. 

shoulder, 272。 

show (to) seri; but see p. 251. 

shut (trans, verb), siumeru. 

sick (to feel), mane ga wart, 

sick (to be ; vomit), /akz, mrodost, 

side, 4d, kata, 

sights (of a place), mecisho koseki, 

sign, shirusht, 

signboard, kamibazt, ° 

silent (to be), damariu, 

silk, Azve2e. 

silkworm, saiko, 

silly, daka (22). 

silver, 9772. 

simple, fegariui, wakari-yasu, 

since, kara, 

sing (birds), 7 を Z。 

sing (human beings), w/a, 

singiny-girl, geisha. 

sir, see p. 258. 

sister (elder), avec. 

sister (younger), 2 の / の 。 

sit on a chair (to), 4osh: wo kakeru, 

sit (to squat 2 /a Fap.), suwari, 

six, 777// ゞ 24 s butsee p. I0r. 

sixteen, 7#-roki, 

sixty, roku-j it. 

size, okisa. 

skin, azn, 

sky, sora. 

sleep (to), erze. 

sleepy, senzzt/. 

slide (to), saderu, 

slipper, zva-cutsi, 

slow, ose, 


small, chitsat, cliisa (72a). 

small-pox, 4050, tennenté, 

smell (a), 72207. 

smelly, た 22sg/. 

smoke, ZZ722777. 

smoke (to... ), /abako wo nomut, 

smoothe, sube-sube shita, 

snail, ssatmazt-tsuburu. 

snake, 267. 

sneeze (to), Aisha wo suru, 

snipe, ゞ 92。 

snow, ZZ。 

SO, S50, Sona 722。 

soap, shabon (from Spanish jabor). 

socks, kutsit-tabi. 

soda-water, の 77- カ る 2/。 

soft, yawarakat, yawaraka (na). 

soldier, Aettat, hetsht, heisotsu, 

some, no satisf. equiv. 

somebody, dare ka. 

something, sar ka. 

sometimes, o77-ftisht, tokt-ort, 

somewhere, doko ka. 

son, musiko 。 but see p. 256. 

son-in-law, mzeko, 

song, w/a, 

soon, /7h2 722. 

sorry (for another), imodoku; (for 
one’s own sake), 2272 の が 。 

soup, ゞ の ZZ (from English). 

sour, suppat. 

south, #3/2ami. south-east, Aigus/- 
minami , south-west, 727sht-nitna- 
nit, 

sow (to), make. 

soy, shove shitaj?. 

sparrow, Svzzmie. 

spectacles, #zegane, e 

speculator (dishonest), vamashi, 

spend (to), /szhat, tsutyasu, 

spider, Lunzo. 

spinach, カル の 2 な の. 

spine, ゞ Z の の 7 の 。 

spit (to), Zaku, 

spittoon, far-hak. 

spoil (to), sonj7rz. 

spoon, ゞ 777。 

spring (jump), /odz. 

spring (of water), 2227727 。 

spring(-time), Aarz, 


S——T 
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springs (of a carriage, etc.), bave. 

square, : shikaku (a). 

stable, 2 umaya, 

staircase, hashigo-dan. 

stand (intrans. verb), fatsz, 

star, hosht. 

start (to depart), fats, shzttatsu 
SUIU. 

state (condition), ydsz, arisania. 

station, fetsha-ba, 

steal (to), NUSUMIL, 

steam, ye, 7 Okt. 

steamer, 7 akisen. 

steel, hagane. 

stepmother, mavia-haha, hcibo, 

stick (to adhere), Aztisitke, 

stiff, Zataz. 

still (quiet), shizuka (s2), 

still (yet), mzada, nao, 

still (even more), 72 の 7/ の . 

sting (to), sasz. 

stink (to), £%zsaz (adj.). 

stomach-ache (to have a), /ara ga 
ttat, 

stone, 75/2. 

stop (intrans. verb), /omariu, 

stop (trans, verb), fomerz. 

store (shop), 7 ば の . 

store-house, ura. 

storm, arashi, shike. 

story (narrative), Aaashi. 

straight, smassugu (1a). 

strange, fishigt (22). 

stranger, shiranat hito, 

straw, 707 ア の 。 

strawberry, zchigo. 

street, ntachi, tort. 

strength, chikara. 

strike (heat), zetse, dudtsi, 

string, ZZ の. 

strong, ¢szyol. 

student, shosez, 

stuff (for clothes, etc,), £:re-7!. 

stumble, tsumazuku, fumi-hasusu, 

stupid, baka (72a). 

suck (to), szezs, 

sugar, sato. 

sugar-plum, (0) Awash. 

suit (to) Aasaz, he ri iri, 
sum (total), shime: ZZ. 


summer, 72<7/27。 

san (the actual luminary), 42, 22/,’0, 
の tenté sama (vulgar). 

sun (1.e. sunlight), hinata. 

Sunday, #¢chiyd61, dontaku (a vulg. 
corrupt, of Dutch Zondag). 

sunrise, 42 770 de. 

sunset, Az 220 777. 

supper, yamesht, 

suppose (to), no satisf. equiv. 

sutra (Buddhist), duhkvd, の Rvo. 

sweep (to , haku. 

sweet, amal, 

swim (to), oyogi. 

sword, Aatana. 


T 


table, な eg。 dat, teifuru (from. 
Dutch). 

tack (nail), 41d. 

tail, shzppo. 

tailor, shzzate-1a, 

take (to), tort. 

take time (to), /ei-doru., 

talk (to), hanasu, hanashi wo suri, 

tall (of stature), sez 7 の takai, 

taste, の iwat, 

tax, zet, mencu. 

tea, cha. 

tea-cup, cha-nomi-jawan., 

tea-house, chay’a. 

tea-pot, Azd7sho. 

teach (to), oshieru. 

teacher, shishd, hkydshi, senset. 

tear (trans. verb), saku, yabuku, 

tears, zamida. 

telegram, dempo. 

telegraph-office, denshin-kyoku, 

telegraphy, denshin, 

telephone, denwa. - 

telescope, 7 の -2/G97274 の 。 の の 22 の 。 

tell (to), zz, hanasu, "katara. 

temple (Buddhist), tera. 

temple (Shintd), yashiro, Jinja, 
22 の 。 

ten, 46 ; but see p. IOI. 

Testament (New), Shinvaku Zensho, 

Testament (Old), Kyinyaku Zensho, 

than, yore. 
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thank (to), vez wo 71. 

thank you, arigato, 

that, are, ano, etc.; see p. 52. 
theatre, shidaz, 

then, sono tok, 

there, soko, asiiko, achira. 
therefore, da kara, dest kara (polite). 
thermometer, sandanket. 
they, hare-ra, ano hito-tach, 
thick (of solids), atsz?. 

thick (of liquids), 47. 

thief, dorobd. 

thimble, 3'2/b2-22k7, 

thin (to be), sasete tri, 

thing, see pp. 38—9. 

think (to), omou, zonj iru. 
thirsty (to be), odo ga kawaku, 
thirteen, 7#-san. 

this, Lore, kono; but see p. §2. 
though, see p. 186. 

three, mzzsz ; but see D、 101. 
throat, Zz の の, 

through, ¢dshite, totte. 

throw (to), zageru, hor. 
thander, Lamunart, rai, 
Thursday, mokuyobt. 


ticket, Azppue. 
ticket (return), Ofuku-gippu. 
tide, yo: high—, miichi-shio; 


low—, hiki-sIuo, 
tie (to), shrbaru, 
tiger, tora, 
tight, sata? 
till, made. 


time, ‘oki, (to take time), /ema-doru, 


tin (the metal), seezz. 

tin (a), durtkki (from Dutch de), 
tinned provisions, Lanzumnte(-mono). 
tip (to a servant), sakate. 

tipsy (to get), sake nz yout, 

tired (to get), Aittabirert, 

to, ye, m2. 

to-day, honsichi, kyo (famil.). 

toe, (ashi no) subi. 

together, 7ssho m2. 


to-morrow, mydnichi, ashita (famil.). 


tomato, aha-nasu, 

tomb, aka. 

tongs (fire-), Ardashz. 
to-night, Zom-ban, kon-ya. 


too (also), yahari, mito ; (excess), 
amart, 

tool, 2gz/。 

tooth, Aa, 

toothache (to have a), ha ga tfat. 

tooth-brush, 4/477. 

tooth-pick, を の の 7。 

tooth-powder, /a-migak:, 

top, #¢ (#o ho). 

torch, ¢aimatstu. 

tortoise, Lame (7 の ko). 

tortoise-shell, dckhd. 

total (sun), sé-daka, tsugo. 

touch (to), fureriu, sawarse. 

towards, zo 6 ve. 

towel, ZZ-72749272。 

town (capital), #zyako. 

town (post-), shih, 

town (seaport), mznato. 

toy, omocha. 

trade, akinat, boeki, 

tradesman, akindo. 

tradition, 77-/sié/ac. 

train (railway), ressha, kisha, 

traitor, choteki. 

tram, fefsitdé-basha, 

translate (to), on-yaku suru, 


_ transport (to), Aakodu. 


travel (to), rvukd suri, 
traveller, adz-d:to. 

tray, dor. 

tread (to), /v7z. 

treasure, /akara-mono, 

treat (to), fori-atstkau, 
treaty, 7 dyake. 

tree, 42, 7 zz の を zz (learned). 
tremble (to), furuert, 
triangle, sar-haki, 

trick (habit), を 2 が ye。 

trick (juggler’s), ¢ezzaa., 
trick (dog’s, etc.), get. 
trouble, /ekazzz, 

trouble (to be in), fomare. 
troublesome, wrusai, mend (12). 
trout, a7, vamame, 

trowsers, 276002, 

true, Aonté (no), makoto (no). 
trust (to), shznjire, shin-yo serie. 
try (to), vate nuru, tamest, 
Tuesday, な zu71 の の 2。 
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tumbler (glass), s2/s2-nonti-voppu. 
tunnel, 7z7。 

turkey, s/ichimcncho, 

turn (intrans. verb), sawari, 
turn (trans. verb), mazasi. 
turnip, Aad, 

turret, vagura, 

twelve, 72-727. 

twenty, 777. 

twice, 72-do, fista-tabi, 
twilight (evening), 4¢re-gata. 
twine (intrans. verb), た 2 と 77Z7/. 
twins, ZZoo。 

twist (to), 20717, inert, 
two, fittatse 3 see p. 101. 
typhoon, arashi, d-arashi, 


U 


ugly (to see), wugurushit, 

umbrella, £6mvri-gasa, 

unable (to be), ZZ を 27z/。 

unavoidable, 1exndokeronar. 

uncle, 077. 

uncomfortable, の の 74 (7a). 

under, 70 shita ne. 

under-clothing, sitag’. 

uiiderstand (to), zakaru, 
* ガ 7 が 、 

underwriter, Aohen-iin, uke-ot-nin. 

undress (to...... oneself), Aimono we 
NUCU, 

unfortunately, av-srhkit. 

unhappy, /if-sawase, 

uniform (military), eampuku, 

United States, Gasshikoku, 

university, daigaku, daigakko, 

unkind, プ 77 0, fitshinsetsu (na), 

unwholesome (to be), dohes ai narz. 

up, no Satisf. equiv. 

uphill, saka-michi, 

UPON, 770 We Hi, 

upright (erect), masszgu (7a). 

upset (trans. verb), Ac:khuri-kaestu. 

upside down, sakasama. 

upstairs, haz. 

urine, shoben, shombcn (vulg.). 

use (to), /sttkau, mochilrt, 

useful, choho (1a), vaku ni tatsu. 

useless, vahkw wi tatanal, 


shocht 


usher (school), jokydshi. 
usual, ¢sz7e (120), heiset (20). 


V 


vaccination, 2#¢b0s6,shitto. 

vain (conceited), sama-tki (na), を の - 
mat (sa). 

valley, Zazz. 

value, afai, ne-ttchi, 

various, ¢70-iro (#0), ironna. 

varnish, wrash. 

vary, Lawars, 

vase, huna.itke. 

vegetables, 2yz(- が の 72 の ) . 

vegetation, ゞ の 7z の ん Z/。 

vein, myaku. 

velocipede, 7 (/ensha, 

velvet, 2z ヶ g7o、 

verandah, ezgaie, 

very, see pp. 147-8. 

vice, fzt-mimochi, akithet, 

victory, short, kachi-tkitsa, 

victuals, Zabemono, 

view (prospect), me-harashi, keshiki. 

village, mura, sato, 

vinegar, 52. 

violent, fe-araz. 

violet (a), ゞ ZZ の -/ の Z2 (-gusd), 

viper, mzaneushi, 

virgin, Av-uestme. 

virtue (guodness), 307. 

viscount, shi(-shakir). 

visit (to pay a), /asuncte kuru, 

visitor, 2yeakz. 

voice, kor’. 

volcano, ( /f22- )kivazan. 

volume (book), sa¢sz, 

voniit, fede wo haku, 

vulgar, sreAin (1a). 


W 


wadding, wala. 

wager, ake(-morto). 

wages, Ay'kin, 

waistcoat, chohkr, 

wait (to), mafsu. 

wait (at table), Avi72z wo sure. 
waiter, Avi77, の or (from English). 
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waiting-room, machi-ai-ba. 

wake (intrans. verb), se ga sameri, 

wake (trans. verb), okosz. 

walk (to), ZZ を z/、 

wall (mud), abe, (stone), ishibct. 

want (to), Aoshiz (adjective). 

war, thusa, 

warehouse, kuva, oz の . 

warm, afatakat, atataka (na). 

warn (to), ¢mashimeru. 

wash (to), araz. 

washerman, sentaku-ya. 

Wash-hand-basin. chézu-darai. 

washing (of clothes), sextaku. 

wasp, hachi. 

waste (trans. verb), fsutyasu, 27772 の 7 
nt tsukau, 

watch (clock), fokez. 

watch (to), 22Z wo suru, ki wo 
tstkeru. 

water (cold), Zzzz、 

water (hot), (2) 4/2. 

water (mineral spring), ovsez. 

water-closet, denjo, chézupa, haba- 
kart, 

waterfall, 7242. 

wave, 72 の 72。 

way (manner), 9’, shikata, ambat, 

way (road), cht. 

way in, hairt-kitch. 

Way out, de-guchi. 

we, watakushi-domo, but see p. 48. 

weak, yowat. 

weapon, Juki, hetki. 

wear (intrans. verb), 120/526. 

wear (trans, verb), 4z ヶ zz。 

weather, ¢enki, yoki. 

Weave (to), orz. 

Wednesday, suzydvi, 

weed, warn-kiisa, 

week, shikaz, 

weigh (trans. verb), Aakaru. 

weight, mekata. 

well (a), zdo, 

well (bodily), 7a (1a). 

well (to get), szavru, 

well ! maz, sate. 

west, 2zshi, 

wet (to be), srete tru, 

whale, 727 の. 


wharf, ageda, 

what? sani ? do ? 

wheat, komugi. 

wheel, za, Aurvuma, 

when, fek7, but see pp. 4I—2, 84, 
184. 

when ? gész の 

where, / の を go の 。 

where ? doko ? 


“ which ? dore の 


while; azda, but see pp. 41—2, 
242—3. 

whip, much. 

whiskers, 2. ん zez. 

whistle, hichi-bue wo fiuku, 

white, shiroz. 

who ? dare ? donata ? (polite). 

whole, 2a, sdlai (no). 

wholesome (to be), Azsurz ni naru. 

why ? naze ? a6 tu wake de の 

wick, shez. 

wicked, war, ake (in compounds). 

wide, (asa no) hirot. 

widow, coke, yamtonie. 

width, hada. 

wife, ¢szuna,; bat see p. 256. 

wild, rendered by zo or yama prefix- 
ed to the next word. 

wild-goose, gaz. 

will (testament), yzigon, yvuisho. 

willow-tree, yanag?. 

win, (to) を 2 な ZZ。 

wind, を 2zZ。 

wind (to), make, kuru, 

window, mado, 

wine, udoshu, sake, 

wing, ane. 

winter, /2y2. 

wipe (to), Zzz4zZ77。 Saku. 

wire, harigane. 

wisdom, chic. 

wise, kashikot, rtho (30) 

wish (to), Aoshii (ad jective). 

wistaria, /277. 

with (by), de, de motte. 

with (together), 70 issho n2, 

withdraw (intrans. verb), shirizoku. 

wither (to), shréomu, kareru. 

witness, shoho-22117. 

without, see pp. 129, 188. 
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wolf, dkamz. 

woman, onna, fj in (polite), 

wonder (to), no satisf. equiv. 

wonderful, myo (na), fushigi (1), 
mezurashat. 

wood (the substance), 42. 

wood (forest), #tor:. 

wool, ke, rasha. 

word, kotoba, 

work, shigoto, 

work (to), hataraku, 

workman, shokunin, 

workmanship, dekt, satku, 

world, sckai. 

worm (earth-), zz722226。 

worth, ZZ22。 se-uche, 

worthless, ‘sumaranai. 

wound, kega, hizu. 

wrap up (te), /szfszunte, 


wrestle (to), svmd wo tort. 
write (to), を Z ん zz。 
wrong (adj.), warit, machizatla. 


Y 


year, foshi, 

yellow, 4z-7 と oz. 

yes, see D. 233. 

yet (not), mada. 

yesterday, sakujitsu, kino 
polite). 

you, anata, omac, but see p. 46. 

young, wakaz, 


(less 


Z 


zeal, sesshin, 
zinc, /o/er, 
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VOCABULARY 


ALL THE JAPANESE WORDS 
OCCURRING IN THIS WORK. 


(ill veros are of the st. conjugation, unless marked 2, 3, or irregular. Com- 
pound verbs are given under their first member, as mi-sokonau wader 


miru. 


A reference ts placed first.) 


When several references to pages are given, the most important 


Al 





A 


a, like that, in that way : @ zw, that 
kind of, such as that. 

aa! ora! ah! 

abayo, goodbye (in baby lan- 
guage). 

abiru (3), to bathe. 

abu, a horsefly. 

abunai, dangerous. — 

abura, a general name for all oil, 
grease, and fat. 

achi or achira, there. 

aete, venturing (the present avrz 
is not in use); but sometimes a 
mere expletive belonging to the 
written style. 

agari, ascent, produce. 

agaru, to rise; to get clear (said 
of the weather) ; also to take, to 
eat or drink (honor.) : agarikoniu, 
to force one’s way up into; 
agart-sagari suru, to go up and 
down. For agar honorific, see 
PP 251, 202. 


ageba, a wharf. 

ageku ni, asa final result, at last. 

ageru (2), toraise, hence to give 
to a superior. Tor honorific use 
of ageru, see pp. 250 一 -1. 

ago, the chin. 

ahiru, a tame duck. 

ai, a verbal prefix ; see p. 73. 

ai, indigo, dark blue. 

ai (properly avz), a kind of trout. 

aida, an interval, time, while (see 
Pp. 41): connection, 
relationship: aida. ga ori-aimasen, 
do not get on well together. 

ai-kawarazu, without change, 
the same as heretofore. 

aikokti-shin, patriotism. 

ai-nikui, coming inopportunely, 
happening at an unlucky mo- 
ment 

aisatsu, salutation, acknowledg- 
ment, response, answer ; azsatsz 
suru, to salute, to answer. 

ai-suman, to bc unpardonable, 
there is no excuse to offer. 


aida-gara, 
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-aisuru (irreg.), to love. 

aita! or aitata ! oh! how painful; 
see p. 237. 

aite, a party (to a transaction), an 
antagonist (at a game), a come 
panion. 

ajiwai, taste, flavour. 

akagane, copper. 

akai, red, brown: 
tomato. 

akam)bé, a baby. 

akami, a tinge of red. 

akari, a light. 

akarui, light (not dark). 

ake-gata, dawn. 

akeru (2), to open (trans.); to 
begin (intrans.),—said of the New 
Year. 

aki, autumn. 

aki-mekura, one who is blind, 
but has his eyes open. 

akinai, trade, commerce. 

akinau, to trade. 

akindo, a merchant, a dealer. 

akippoi, easily wearied, fickle. 

akiraka (na), clear, evident: 
akiraka nt, clearly, 

akke ni torareru (2), to be 
amazed, thunder-struck. 

akk6, bad or scurrilous language, 


aka-nagsu, a 


abuse. 
aku, evil, vice. 
aku, to open (intrans.), to 


become vacant: ate iru, to 
be open, to be unoccupied, not 
used... 


aku-hei, vicious habits. 


akuru, the Classical form of 
akeriu, to open, still used colloqu- 
ially in such expressions as akurz 
Ai, the next day. 

akutd, a villain. 

ama, a (Buddhist) nun. 

amai, sweet. 

amami, a tinge of sweetness. 

amari, too much, too; (with a 
negative) not very, see p. 148. 


amaru, to exceed, to remain 
over. 
ambai, way, manner, bodily 


feelings: 72 ga warui, I feel 
unwell; @6 iz ambat? how? yos 
ambat ni, fortunately. 

ame, rain; ame ga fur, to rain; 
ame nit naru, to come on to rain. 

ame, a kind of sweetmeat made of 
fermented grain. 

Amerika, America, the United 
States: <Aimerikajin, an Ame- 

' rican ; Amerika no, American. 

ami, a net: anu wo utsu, to net 
(fish). | 

amma, a shampooer. 

an, an opinion, a case, a point, 
a draft, a bill. 

ana, a hole, a cave, a tunnel. 

anadoru, to jeer, to revile. 

anata, you; see pp. 46—8, 239. 

andon, a lamp (of the old-fashioned 
Japanese style with .paper sides). 

ane, an elder sister. 

ani(ki), an elder brother; conf. 
p. 256. 

ani, a negative particle ; see p. 169. 
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anjiru (3), to be anxious. 

anna, that kind of, such as that. 

annai, guidance, knowing one’s 
way about, a guide: anzat suru, 
to guide, 

ano, that (adj.) azo Zito, he, she ; 
ano ne / see p. 239. 

anshin, mental ease: aushin suru, 
to feel at ease, 

an-yo, the feet, to walk (in baby 
language). 

anzu, an apricot. 

aoi, green, blue. 

aoru, to slam backwards and for- 
wards (intrans.) ;—said of a door. 

a0-suji, blue lines, e. g., on the 
forehead. 

ara’! see p. 237. 

arai, rough, 

arare, hail. 

araserareru (2), to be, hence to 
go (very honorific) ; conf. p. 150. 

arashi, a storm, a typhoon. 

arasoi, a dispute. 

arasou, to dispute. 

aratamaru, to be renewed, over- 
hauled, altered, rectified. 

aratameru (2), to renew, over- 
haul, examine, alter, rectify. 

arau, to wash. 

arawareru (2), to show or reveal 
oneself, to appear. 

arawasu, to show, to reveal. 

arayury, see p. 407, notw9. => 

- @re, that (subst.); see pp. 53, 48: 

are hodo, a8 much as that; are 

kara, after that. 


ari, an ant. 

ari-awase-mono, anything that 
there may happen to be. 

ari-gachi, apt to be. 

arigatai, thankful (said both of 
the person who feels thankful, 
and of the thing for which he 
is thankful); hence sometimes 
beneficent: arigatd (gozaimasit), 
thank you; conf. p. 255. 

arimasii, see pp. 221-2. 

arisama, a state, a condition. 

ari-tei, the facts of a case. 

aru, (irreg.) to be; see pp. 170, 
190, 221, 129, 210, 223: de aru, 
see p. 216: avi no mama, see p. 
76. Sometimes aru means a cer- 
tain, some, as in aru foki, on a 
certain occasion, sometimes. 

aruji, the master of a house, a 
host. 

aruku, to walk. 

aru-nashi, seo p. 34. 

asa, the morning: asa-gao, the 
morning glory, or convolvulus ; 
asa-han, breakfast. 

asagi, light blue, light green. 

asatte, the day after to-morrow. 

ase, perspiration: ase ga deru, to 
perspire ; ase nz naru, to get into 
a perspiration. 

asemo, prickly heat. 

ashi, the foot, the leg; ashi xo 
yubi, the toes; の mi ashi, see 
Pp. 249. 

ashita, to morrow ; ashita no asa, 
to morrow morning. 
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asobasu, an honorific equiv. 
of the verb szrwz, to do; see 
p. 250. 

asobi, a game. 

asobu, asubu, to play, to amuse 
oneself. 

asiko, there: yo Lara, thence ; 
asitko 1c, thither. 

astikoera, thereabouts. 

ataeru (2), to give, to grant. 

atai, price, value. 

atama, the head: atama-kabuse, 
and atama kara ん ooo/ の we tu, see 
p- 406, note 6. 

atarashii, new, fresh. 

atari, neighbourhood, hence near, 
on or about. 

atarimae, ordinary, generally: 
atarimac ne, asual, proper. 

ataru, to hit the mark, also to 
be near, as 7 2:7 afaru, to sit near 
the fire: #2 afattc, just at; 
advchira ni atatte ? where? 

atatameru (2), to warm (trans.). 

ate, reliance; afe ni naru, to be 
reliable ; ate #7 suru, to rely on. 

ateru (2), to apply one thing to, 
or use it for, another ; to hit: a¢e- 
hameru, to allot, to assign; kaze 
wo ateru, to have it windy. 

ato, traces, effects, a sign, behind, 
afterwards, the rest; a/v de, or 
sono ato, afterwards ; ato xo, the 
remaining, other: afo-saki, the 
context, circumstances. 

atsui, hot. 

atsui, thick (said of solids). 


atstikau, to manage, to under- 
take. 

atstiva, heat, the degree of heat. 

atstisa, thickness, the degree of 
thickness. 

atsumaru, to collect (intrans.). 

atsumeru (2), to collect (trans.). 

atsuraeru (2), to order (e. g. 
things at a shop). 

au, to meet, to agree, to suit; see 
also p. 251: ame ni at, to get 
rained upon ; Aidoi me ni au, to 
experience cruel treatment: /2- 
doi me nt awasertt, to treat 
cruelly. 

awa, millet. 

awase-mono, something artifi- 
cially joined together. 

awaseru (2), to cause to meet, 
hence to add, to join. 

awatadashii, flurried. 

awateru (2), to be flurried,— 
especially from fright. 

ayamatsu, to make a mistake. 

ayu, a species of trout, 

azana, a nickname. 


ba, a place ;—used only in com- 
position, as /uro-ba, a bath-place, 

ba, (auxil. numeral), see p, 110, 

ba, (conditional suffix) see p. 167, 

baba, an old woman (rude), 

bai, double; see also p. 118, 

baisha, purchase: éa/shit szru, to 
purchase. 
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baka, a fool; dake na, or baka- 
rashit, foolish, absurd ; 2¥/e wo 
baka nt suru, to make a fool of 
@ person. 

bakarashii, absurd, foolish. 

bakari, about, only. 

bake(-mono), any supernatural 
and uncanny creature, a ghost, 
a goblin. 

bakiichi, gambling. 

bambutsu, all things, nature. 

bamme, a word used to form 
ordinal numbers ; see p. 115. 

bam-meshi, supper, (late) dinner. 

ban, a myriad, ten thousand ; also 
used as a pluralising prefix, as 
ban-71, all things. 

ban, an evening, a night. 

ban, number (so-and-so); see p. 
115, 

ban, watch, guard: daz wo suru, 
to keep watch. 

banchi, the number (of a house 
in a street). 

bane, the springs (of a carriage, 
etc.). 

banji, all things, everything. 

bankoku, all countries, inter- 
national ; bankoku koho, inter- 

・ national law. 

banté, a.head clerk or manager. 

banzuke, a programme. 

bara, a thorny bush, hence a rose- 
bush. 

bara-bara, helter-skelter. 

bari, an insult, abusive language : 
bari suru, to revile, to slander, 


basha, a carriage. 

basho, a place. 

bassuru (irreg.), to punish. 

bata, butter (from English). 

baya, an old lady, grandmamma 
(in baby language). 

bebe, clothes (in baby language). 

bei (vulg. for beshi), see D. 122, 

Beikoku, America, the United 
States (learned style). 

beki, see pp. 121-2, 132. 

bekkéd, tortoise shell, — 

bemmei, elucidation, explanation: 
bemmei suru, to elucidate. 

benjiru (3), to discuss. 

benjo, a water-closet. 

benk6, eloquence : denkd no yot, 
eloquent, glib. 

benky#d, diligence. 

benri, convenience: denri no yo 
or denri (na), convenient, dere 
22 の warut, inconvenient. 

benté, food carried with one, e. g. 
luncheon for a picnic. 

beppin, lit. another quality ; 
hence a superior article, (hence 
metaph.) a pretty girl, In this 
last sense the word is familiar 
or slangy. 

berab6(-me), a scoundrel. 

beshi, see p. 122. 

betsu, a diflerence; Jdetsu ni, 
differently, specially; Jdetse so, 
different, other;  dctse-sumat, 
living apart. 

betsudan (no,) special. 

bettaku, a villa. 
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betté, a groom. 

biiru, beer (from English). 

bijin, a belle. 

bijutsu, the fine arts. 

bimbo, poverty : dimh6 na, poor. 

bin, a bottle. 

bin, the Japanese cue, 

birddo, velvet. 

b6, a bludgeon, a stick. 

béeki, trade. 

boenkyéd, a telescope. 

beki, book-keeping. 

b6kG, violent conduct. 

boku, a servant, hence I. 

bokiishi, a pastor, a clergyman. 

bokiit6, a mock sword made of 
wood, 

bon, a tray. 

bonten-obi, cheap striped belt 
worn by coolies and servants. 

bon-yari, an onomatope for 
obscurity, tedium, dullness: don- 
yart shita dall, dazed, obscure, 

bdsan, a Buddhist priest. 

béshi, a hat, a cap. 

botan, 3 peony. 

botan, a button (from English). 

botanky3d, a species of large red 
plum. 

botchan, 2 little boy ; see p. 240, 

boy, a house-servant, a _ valet 

- (from English). 

b6zu, a Buddhist priest (rude). 

bu, a copy of a book. 

bu, a part, see pp. 118-119. 

buch6h6, awkwardness : buchdhd 
na, awkward. 


bud6, grapes: dudo-sku, wine. 
buji, no accident, safe and sound. 
buki, a weapon. 


| bukku, a European book, conf. 


p. 6. 

Bukky6d, Buddhism. 

Bukky6, a Buddhist sutra. (The 
kyo of this word is written with 
a different Chinese character 
from the 4yé of the preceding 
one.) 


bummei, enlightenment, civi- 
lisation: éummet na, civilised, 
cultured. 


bumpai suru, (irreg.) to distri- 
bute. 

bump6, grammar. 

bun, a part. 

Bupp6, Buddhism. 

bura-bura, in a sauntering man- 
ner, 

burei, rudeness; drei 22, rude, 
impertinent ; go d2"et, see p. 247. 

buri, a suffix signifying gait, de- 
meanour, 

busata, failure to give notice, re- 

' missness in paying a visit: go 
busata, see p. 247 5 watakishé 722 
busata de, without letting me 
know. 

bushi, a warrior, 

busho (na), indolent, slovenly, 
lazy. 

buta, a pig. 

butsu, to beat, to strike; duchi- 
Aorosu, to beat to death; bucht- 
faosu, to knock down. 
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buttsukeru (2), (for duchi-tsitke- 
ru) to bump. 

buttsuri to, slashingly. 

by6, a tack (nail). 

bydbu, a screen. 

bydin, a hospital. 

byGki, a disease: 4ydki (x2), ill, 
sick, 

bySnin, an invalid, a patient. 

bydshin, a weakling. 


C 


cha, tea; cha-nomi-jawan, a tea- 
cup; cha-ya, a tea-house; cha 
wo treru, to make tea. 

cha, (termination of the em- 
phasised gerund), see pp. 166 
182. 

chakisurn, (irreg.) to arrive. 

chan, baby language for Saz, Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss, 

chanto, quietly: chanto shita, 
quiet. 

chawan, a tea-cup, a bowl. 

chaya, a tea-house. 

chi, blood: chi ga deru, to bleed 
(intrans.); chi-gatana, a blood- 
stained sword. 

chi-banare, weaning (of an in- 
fant). 

chichi, a father; but see p. 256. 

chichi, the breasts, hence milk. 

chie, intelligence, wisdom. 

chifusu, typhus ; see p. 26. 

chigai, a difference, a mistake: 
chigat mat, there is no doubt. 


3 


chigau, to differ, hence to be mis- 
taken, to be the wrong one. 

chihd, a direction, a district, a 
locality. 

chiisai or chiisa na, small: 
chitsaku naru, to crouch. 

chikagoro, recently. 

chikai, near: chikat wchi, soon, 

chikara, strength: chikara wo 
tstzkustu, to do one’s best, to 
endeavour, 

chikazuki, friendship, an_ in- 
timate friend. 

chikuba, a sort of toy stick on 
which children ride a-cock-horse: 
chikuba no tomo, a friend from 
childhood upwards. 

chikush6é, a brute animal, a 
beast. 

chin, a Japanese pug. (Pugs are 
not incladed under the generic 
term inu, dog.) 

chira-chira, flutteringly. 

chirasu, to scatter (as the wind 
does dead leaves). 

chiri, dust. 

chirimen, crape. 

chiru, to fall (as leaves or as the 
petals of flowers), 

chishiki, talent, wisdom. 

chishitsu-gaku, geology. 

chisd, (generally with the honor- 
ific go prefixed) a feast. 

chi(t)to, see chorzo. 

chizu, a map. - 

cho。 an auxiliary nunnerals see 
P- 108. 
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cho, a butterfly. 

ch6, a measure of distance equiva- 
lent to about 120 yards English. 
There are 36 ché in the official v2 
or league. Cd also means street 
or ward: 22-chd-me, the second 
ward (of such and such a street). 

cho, a million. 

chiéai, love: chdai suru, to love. 

chébatéu, punishment: chdbatse 
suri, to punish, 

chochaku suru (irreg.), to give 
a thrashing, to beat. | 

chichin, a lantern. 

chiché, a butterfly. 

ch6-ch6, an onomatope for the 
sound of beating. 

ché-ché, garrulously. 

chidai suru (irreg.)。 to receive 
respectfully ; conf. p. 251. 

chodo, just, exactly. 

ch6h6, convenience: chého na, 
convenient, useful. 

choi-choi (to), little by little, just 
a little. 

choito, choto, chotto, chito, 
or chitto, just a little, a trifle: 
choito shita, slight, trifling ; 
chotto is also used to signify 
about, asin chotto ichi-nei, jast 
alout a year, 

ch6jé, the summit of a mountain. 

chokki, a waistcoat. 

Chasen, Korea. 

chéteki, a rebel, a traitor. 

ch6-taugai, a hinge. 

cho(t)to, see chorzo, 
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chiyG, age ; see p. 415, note 5. 

chiza, sitting long, paying an 
interminable visit : chdza $2721, to 
pay too long a visit. 

ch6zu。 water to wash the hands 
with: chésu-ba, a water-closet ; 
chosu-bachi or chozu-darai, a 
washhand-basin. 

chii, in : conf. p. 146. 

chii, loyalty (to a superior): chi 
wo tsikusu, to behave with per- 
fect loyalty. 

chiigen, a samurat’s retainer ot 
the lower sort. 

chiigi, loyalty; conf. chi. 

chili, attention, care: chitl suru, 
to pay attention. 

chiijj6, a lieutenant-general, a vice- 
admniral。 

chiiko, the Middle Ages. 

chiimon, an order (e. g. at a 
shop : chitmone-dort, as ordered. 

chiiryaku, see p. 430, note 7. 

chti(shaku,) commentary. 

chiishi, cessation, stoppage. 

chiishin, the centre. 

chiishin, a loyal retainer. 

chiuito, second class, middling. 


D 


da, see pp. 62, 222. 

dai, great, big, very. Used in 
compounds, as dai-kirat, greatly 
disliking. 

dai, a word used to form ordinal 
numbers, see p. 115; das ich 22, 
in the Grst place. 
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dai, a table. 

dai, a reign, a generation. 

dai, the auxiliary numeral for 
vehicles. 

daibu, a good deal. 

daichi, the ground. 

daidai, an orange (hard-skinned 
sort). 

dai-dokoro, a kitchen. 

daigakkoé, 

daigaku, 

dai-gennin, a lawyer. 

daiji, importance: dazji na, im- 
portant ; daiji mi suru, to take 
great care of. 

daijin, a minister of state, 

daijdbu (na), all right, safe and 
sound. 

daikai, the ocean. 

daikon, a large species of radish. 

daiku, a carpenter. 

daimyé6, the title of a class of 
nobles in feudal times; conf. 
p. 7・ 

dairi, a substitute: daivi-ininy 6 6, a 
power of attorney. ー 

dai-stiki, very fond. 

daitai, the general character of 2 
thing, its main features. 

daitdryd, a president,—of the 
United States, etc.. 
Gajaku (na), indolent. 

dake, only, about, as.....as, 

damaru, to keep silence. - 

damasu, to cheat. coe - 

AnnDan。 ie -consalta- 
tion. ° a 


ta university. 


dan, a step: dan-dan, gradually ; 
see also p. 326, note 23. 

dangi, a2 speech, a sermon, advice. 

dango, a kind of dumpling. 

dangé, consultation: dangd suru, 
to take counsel. 

danjiru (3), to consult. 

danki, heat. 

danna, a master : danna san some- 
times means you or he, see p. 47. 

dano, a postposition ; see p, 80. 

danshi, a male child, a man. 

darake, a suffix meaning smeared 
or covered with, as ¢/i-darake, 
blood-smeared ; doro-darake, all 
covered with mud. 

dare P who?—dare. ka, dare mo, 
dare de mo, see p. 52; dare-dake ? 
exactly who? 

dar6, see p. 222. 

dasu, to take out, to put outside ; 
see also p. 218, っ 

dashi-mono, something put forth, 
a show, ; 

datta, see p. 222. 

datte! see p. 406, note 4. 

de, a postposition; seo p. 62; de 
aru, de arimasii, and de gozat- 
mast, SCG P. 2223 de gosaimasié 
20, see p. 80; de mo, see pp. 55, 
95; de motte, sce p. 73; de wa, 
see pp. 64, 97. -: 

de-guchi, an exit, the way out.’ 

de-iri, the ciztrée to’ a house: de- 
227 no isha, a family physician. 

de-kakeru (2), to start off. 

de-kata, a troupe of actors. 
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deki (generally with honorific 
prefix (0), or dekimono, any 
thing which comes out on the skin, 
as a boil, a sore; deki also means 
workmanship, produce, 

dekiru (3), to come out, etc.; see 
Pp. 202: deki-agar, to be finished, 
ready. ・ 

dempata, landed property. 

dempé, a telegram. 

densembyé, an infectious disease. 

denshin, telegraphy: denshin- 
kyoku, a telegraph-office, 

deru (2), to come out of, to issue 
forth, to go out: de-au, to meet 
out of doors, to encounter; de- 
kakeru, to go out, 

de-shabaru, to stick out, to ob- 
trade (intrans.), 

deshi, a pupil, a disciple. 

deshita, see p. 223. 

deshé, see p. 223. 

desti, see pp. 64, 223: desu ga, 
see p. 236, 

do, (concessive suffix), see p. 167. 

do, a time (une fois): ichi-do, once. 

dd, same, ¢g. déjitsu, the same 
day ; doyo, the same manner, 

dd P how? 一 の の de mo, anyhow; 
の 2 itashimashite, see D. 285, No. 
3; doin? what kind of? what 
like? d6 (2) ha, Rd (ni) ka, see p. 
301, No. 7; 46 suru? what shall 
you do ?do shite ? how? do shite 

. mo, do what you will, in any 
case; の 2 shita mow da? see bottom 
of p. 30!. 


dobu, a ditch. 

ddbutsu, an animal. 

GochiP or dochira, where? 
sometimes which ?—for this word 
with 2a, mo, or de mo added, see 
P. 52. 

dodoitsu, a kind of popular song 
see p. 451. 

ddgi, a motion (at a public mect- 

" ing, etc。). 

dédgu, a utensil; digs-ya, a second- 
hand shop, a dealer in second- 
hand wares, 

adi, the same opinion. 

Doitsu, Germany ; Dottsu-sjin, a 
German ; Doitsu no, German. 

ddka, please ; but see p. 255. 

dokkoisho ! see p. 237. 

doko P where? doko ka, doko mo, 
doko de mo, see p.52; doko kara? 
whence ? doko made? how far? 
doko made mo, see p. 71. 

dokoera? whereabouts ? 

dokoro, see p. 43. 

doku, poison: doku nt naru, to be 
unwholesome, 

dokiishin(-mono), a bachelor:・- 

domo, 2. pluralising suffix.; see 
P・ 29. 

do(mo), (concessive suffix), p 

ddmo! see p. 237. 

don, bang : don to, witha banging 
noise. . 

donata P who ?—donata ka, donata 
mo, donata de mo, see p. 52。 . 

donna. P what kind of? what like ? 
me, however much. 


. 167. 


donna ni... 
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dono P which ? (adj.): dono hurai ? 
how much ? 

dono, Mr. (in book language). 

Gore P which ? (subst.): dore-dake ? 
what amount? dore ka, dore mo, 
dore de mo, see p. 52; dore hodo の 
how much? 

dori, reason. 

doro, much; doro-ashi, muddy 
feet : doro-darake, all muddy; 
doro-michi, a muddy road, 

dorobé, a thief. 

QOsuru (irreg.), to be agitated. 

dote, an embankment, a bank. 


Gotoku, morality : dotoku-tetsuga- 


ku, moral philosophy. 
doya-doya, tumultuously. 
doydbi, Saturday. 
dozé, a mud godown. 
ddzo, please ; but see p. 255. 


E 


e! eh! eh? 

@, a picture. 

e, an inlet with a stream running 
into it. 

ebi, 2 prawn. 

eda, a branch ofa tree, river, etc. 

egaku, to paint (pictures). 

ei! ah! oh! 

Eigo, the English language. 

Ei(koku), England. 

ekaki, a painter. 

embi-faku, a swallow-tail coat. 

em pitsu, a pencil. 

emp6, 2 long way off: emp na, 
distant, far. 
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en, a yc or Japanese dollar= 
about fifty cents of American 
money. 

endan, a rostrum. 

endé-mame, peas. 

engawa, a verandah. 

engumi, marriage. 

enekin, distance, how far? 

enko, to sit (in baby language) ; 
see p. 240. 

ennichi, a festival day ; hence a 
fair. 

enryo, diffident: cz7yo0 suri, to be 
diffident. 

ensoku, an excursion, a picnic. 

enzetsu, a lecture, a speech: ¢7- 
setsu suru, to lecture. 

erabu, to choose. 

erai, wonderful, able, very. 

eri, a collar, 

eru (2), to get ; conf. p. 199. 

eru, to choose: ¢vt-dasu, to select 
from among several, 

eshaku, an apology, a bow: 
eshaku wo suru, to bow, to 
apologise. 

Ezo, the island of Yezo. 


F 


fu, a negative prefix, 

fa, two (in enumeration). 

fa! oh! 

fueannai, ignorant of, unac- 
quainted with. 

fuben, inconvenience: fader sr, 
inconvenient. 

fuda, a ticket. 
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fudan, the ordinary routine: fudax 
20, asual, common. 

fude, a pen: fude-sasht, a pen- 
stand. 

fud6san, immovable property (for 
instance, land). 

fueru (2), to increase (intrans.). 

fafu, husband and wife: /t/a- 
fifi, two married couples. 

fuhai, putrefaction: fuhai str, to 
rot. 

fuji, the wistaria plant. 

fujin, a lady. 

Fuji(-san), Fusiyama. 

fujiyti, inconvenience, discomfort: 
プ z の 7 2 na, inconvenient. 

fiikai, deep. 


fakeiki, hard times, depression of 


trade. 

fakeru (2), properly to deepen, but 
scarcely used except in yo 2a fitke- 
rit, to become late at night ; Zoshz 
va fitkeru, to grow old, Also to be 
steeped in (e.g. in wine and lust), 

faku, an auxiliary numeral; see p. 
108. 

faku, to blow (e.g. the wind): 722- 
mawast, to blow round. 

falku, to wipe. 

faku-biki, a species of lottery or 
raffle in which every one draws 
some prize. 

fakumu, to contain, to include. 

fakurasu, to distend, to swell 
(trans.). 

fakuro, a bag: 0 fitduro,a mother, 
but see p. 256. 
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fakuzatsu, a medley, a complica- 
tion: fukuzatsu na, disorderly, 
complicated. 

fumbetsu, discrimination. 

fu-mimochi, vice, immorality. 

fumu, to tread (on) : feemi-hazust, 
to stumble; fwzmi-shimeru, to 
tread firmly, 

fun, a fraction, a tenth part, a 
minute: /#-go0-fum, a quarter of 
an hour, 

funa-watashi, a ferry. 

fune, any kind of boat or ship: 
fune ni you, to be sea-Sick。 

funinj6, unkindness. 

funkwazan, a volcano. 

Fiiransu, France: Fitransu-jin, 
a Frenchman; Fé#ransu no, 
French. 

fureru (2), to touch ; hence to in- 
fringe. 「 

furi, a fall (of rain or snow). 

furi, airs, gait, pretence. 

furo, a bath: /vro-da, a bath-place. 

furokku-ké6to, afrock-coat (from 
the English word). 

furoshiki, a cloth used to wrap 
up parcels. 

furu, to fall,—said only of rain, 
snow, hail, etc.: /eri-dasu, to 
come on to rain, etc. ; ftri-konte- 
rareru, to be -kept indoors by 
rain or snow; fzri-komu, to come 
into the house (said of rain, etc.). 

furu, to brandish, to wave: /z み た 
muku, to turn and face, 

furue-goe, a quivering voice. 
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furueru (2), to quiver, to tremble. 

furui, old (said only of things): 
Juru-dogu, an old utensil or curio. 

furuu, to shake (trans.). 

fiisagaru, to be obstructed, to be 
quite full. 

fiseru (2), to lie down, to go to 
bed. 

fisetsu, rumour, report, 

fa-shi-awase na, unhappy. 

fashigi, a strange thing, a mir- 
acle : fushigi na, strange. 

fashin, doubt: ‘shin ni omou, to 
consider suspicious, to doubt. 


fishin, building: /ushin-chu, 
while building, while undergoing 
repairs. 


fi-shinsetsu (na), unkind. 

fishdchi, dissent, objection: /z- 
Shichi wo iu, to object. 

fusiike, whisky (from English). 

fisuru, to submit (trans), to 
hand over. 

fata, a lid. 

fatago, twins. 

fitari, two persons: /ifari-mae, 
portions for two. 

fata(tsu), two: fiétatsu-me, 
second ; /futatsu mitsu, two or 
three: /fiéatsu oki, every third 
(lit. leaving out two). 

fto。 suddenly, accidentally. 

fitodoki (na), insolent. 

fatokoro, properly the bosom of a 
dress, but used to signify a breast 
pocket. 

f&ton。 a bed-quilt. 


fatoru, to grow fat; /w#fotta, fat. 

futsii (no), usual, general. 

futsugsé, inconvenience : fuisugo 
na, inconvenient ; less often im- 
proper. 

futsiika, two days, the second 
day of the month: futsiika-me, 
the second day ; futsika-yoi, the - 
day after a carousal. 

Futsiikoku, France. 

fuyasu, to increase (trans.). 

fuyu, winter. 

fuzai, not at home, absent. 

fizoku, manners, customs. 


G 


ga, a postposition ; see pp. 65, 89- 
QI, 140-1, 

gaché, a tame goose. 

gaitan, lamentation. 

gake, a talus, a precipice. 

gake, while, during, as acri-gake, 
while returning, on the way 
back, 

gakkari, a sort of onomatope for 
bodily exhaustion. 

gakk6, a school. 

gakkwa, a subject, or line of 
study. 

gaku, science, learning. 

gaku, a tablet, a picture (oblong 
and hard). 

gakumon, study, learning: ga- 
kumon suru, to stady. 

gakiisha, a learned man. 

gakishi, a graduate 
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gakitai, a band of music, 

Zaman, patience: gaman suru, 
to be patient. 

gan, a wild-goose. 

gara, a suffix; see p. 312, foot- 
note 18, 

garasu, glass (from the Dutch). 

garu, a verbal suffix; see p. 
130. 

Gasshikoku, the United States, 

gasii, (for gozaimasii) see p. 64. 

gata, a pluralising particle; see 
Pp. 29. 

gaten, comprehension, acquies- 
cence; gatem suru, to compre- 
hend, to acquiesce; gaten no 
tkanu, incomprehensible. 

gatera, while, as, by way of. 

gedai, a title ; conf. p. 333, foot- 
note 31. 

gehin (na), vulgar, base. 

gei, an accomplishment, a trick. 

geisha, a singing-girl. 

gejo, a maid-servant. 

genan, a man-servant. 

gen-an, the draft of a document. 

gen-in, cause, origin. 

genkin, ready money, cash. 

genkotsu, the knuckles, 

genkwa(n), the entrance to a 
house, a porch. 

genron, speech, discussion. 

genso, an essence, an element, 
a factor, an atom. 

genzai, the present time. 

gers, a (low-class) man-servant. 

ost, (for gozatmasiz) see p. 64. 


getsu, a month ;—used only in 
compounds, as #k-ka-getsu, one 
month. 

getsuydbi, Monday. 

gi, duty, signification, affair. 

gicho。 a chairman, a president. 

gidai, a subject of discussion. 

g116。 also gi-jidd, the hall in 
which the Diet meets. 

giin, a member of an assembly. — 

gikwai, a public assembly, the 
Imperial Diet. 

gimon, a question. 

gimu, duty, an obligation. 

gin, silver. 

ginen, doubt, suspicion. 

gink6, a bank, (for money) gine 
ho-shihet, a bank-note. 

giri, duty, right or proper feeling. 

giri, only ; see £77. 

giron, argument. 

giyaman, glass (the material). 

go, five. 

go, an honorific prefix : see pp. 
143, 245-7. 

go, after ; sono go, since then. 

go, the game of checkers: go wo 
usu, to play at checkers. 

#6, a designation, a name, a num- 
ber. 

g0。 a district. 

gobu-gobu, an onomatope for 
the gurgling sound made by a 
liquid when poured out. 

gochis6, a feast. 

gogo, the afternoon. 

go-gwatsu, May. 
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gohan, rice, food. 

go-ishi, a counter at checkers. 
go-]O (7%), the five cardinal 

virtues according to Confucius, 
Viz., jin, gt, vet, chi, shin, ie, 
benevolence, righteousness, pro- 
priety, wisdom, and sincerity. 

go-ju, fifty. 

goke, a widow. 

goku, extremely, very. 

gokuraku, paradise. 

Go-ky36, see p. 408, note 10. 

gomen, (properly go men), lit. 
august pardon; gomen nasat, 
please excuse me. 

g#omi, dust (on things). 

gondayti, the title of a high 
official of former times, a kind of 
vice-minister. 

Go-on, see p. 7. 

goran nasaru (irreg.), to deign 
to look ; conf. pp. 1r and 251. 
Occasionally oranjiru (3) occurs 
in the same sense, 

go-ri muchii, great perplexity 
(see p. 123). 

gore, time, about, as ono gore, 
now ; sav-ji-goro, about three 
o'clock. 

go-roku, five or six. 

gosho, a palace. 

~ posit, see p. 64. 

goten, a palace. 

gotoki, like, such as ; see p. 121. 

goto (ni), a suffix meaning each, 
every. 

Gotto, God ; see p. 6. 


goza, rush-matting. 

gozaimasii, (to be; see pp. 64, 

gozarimasiiyy 2 vocaimatit, 5oo 

Sozaru, pp. 64, 138, 222. 

gozen, boiled rice, (hence) a 
meal, 

gozen, the forenoon. 

Su, stupid: w/z, my father (see 
p. 257). 

Sujin, a dolt, an ignoramus. 

gumail, stupid and ignorant. 

gumpuku, military uniform. 

gun, a district. 

gunkan, a war-vessel. 

gurai, about, approximately, 

gururi, around, 

gusai, my wile; see p. 257. 

gushi, (with honorific prefix 0), 
the Court word for hair, 

gutto, tightly, saddenly. 

guzu-guzu, a word descriptive 
of the sound or act of complain- 
ing or scolding, 

gwaikoku, foreign couniries, 
abroad : gwatkoku-jin, a foreign~ 
er ; ewatkoku no, foreign. 

gwaimushé, the foreign office. 

gwaitd, an overcoat. 

gwanko (na), obstinate, inve- 
terately prejudiced. 

§wan-yaku, a pill. 

Swappi, the day of the month, 
a date, 

gwatsu, a month ; see p. 116. 

gy5, work, business. 

gyosha, the driver of a carriage. 

gyt(-niku), beef. 
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ha, 2 leaf (of a tree). 

ha, a tooth: 4a-migaki, tooth- 
powder; Aa ga ita, T have a 
toothache. 

haba, width: 
wide, 

habakari, shamefacedness, difh- 
dence, (hence) a water-closet. 

habakaru, to be ashamed, to 
dread. 

habikoru, to spread (intrans.) ; 
to get disseminated. 

habuku, to abridge, hence to 
omit. 

hachi, a bee, a wasp. 

hachi, a pot. 

hachi, eight. 

hachi-gwatsu, August. 

hachi-ji, eighty. 

hachimaki, a handkerchief tied 
round the head :—wo surtés, to 
tie handkerchief, etc. 

hadaka (na), naked. 

hadan, breaking off: Aadan suru, 
to break off (e.g. intercourse). 

haeru (2), to grow (intrans.). 

hagaki, a post-card. 

hagane, steel. 

hagi, the lespedeza shrub. 


haba no hiro, 


haha, a mother; but see PR 


256—7. 

ha-ha ! ho! ho! I see. 

hai, the auxiliary numeral for 
cupfuls of liquid. 

hai, a fly. 


hai, ashes. 

hai! same as het / 

haiken suru (irreg.), to look re- 
spectfully at something belong- 
ing to a superior; conf. pp. II 
and 251. 

hairi-kiichi, an entrance, the 
way in. 

hairu, to go in, to enter: Aaitte 
tru, to be inside, to be contained. 

ha-isha, a dentist. 

haishaku suru (irreg.), to bor- 
row, See p. 251. 

haitatesu-nin, a postman. 

haji, shame, humiliation : ん が 7 <vo 
kaku, to be put to shame. 

haji, the edge, ledge, or end of 
anything. 

hajimari, the beginning. 

hajimaru, to begin (intrans.). 

hajime, the beginning. 

hajimeru (2), to begin (trans.) ; 
conf. bottom of p. 92. 

hajimete (gerund of hajimerz), 
for the first time, never before: 
conf. p. 324, No. 21. 

haka, a tomb. 

hakama, a kind of wide trowsers 
worn in half full dress. 

hakaru, to weigh, to estimate, to 
plot: Aakarazu, unintentionally. 

haki-dame, a dust-heap. 

hakkiri (to), clearly. 

hakk6, issuing, publication: 
hakkd-teishi, suspension (of a 
newspaper by the authorities). 

hako, a box. 


_ 
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hakobu, to transport, to convey. 

haku, a count (noble). 

haku, to spit, to vomit: /an wo 
haki-tstkeru, to spit on a 
person, 

haku, to sweep. 

haku, to wear or put on the feet 
or legs. 

hakubutsu-kwan, a museum. 

hakumai, hulled rice. 

hakurai, imported from abroad: 
hakurai-hin, an imported article. 

hakurankwai, an exhibition. 

hakishaku, the title of count. 

hakishu, clapping of hands. 

hama, the sea-beach, the strand: 
hama-be, ditto. 

hambun, half: hambun-chigat, a 
difference of half. 

ha-migaki, tooth-powder. 

hamono, a blade. 

han, a clan (in feudal Japan). 

han, half: 4an-michi, half the day, 
han-nigori, see p. 22 and conf, 
p. 20; j#-tchi7ji han, half-past 
eleven. 

han, rice, a meal. 

hana, a flower, a blossom : 42 の - 
tke Or hana-tate,a flower-vase ; 
hana-mi, going to see the blos- 
soms ; hana-muko a bridegroom ; 
hana-yome, a bride. 

hana, the nose: /ana-/wki, a 
pocket-handkerchief; ana no 
saki, the tip of the nose. 

hanahada, very; Aenahada motte, 
see p. 73. 


hanahadashii, excessive, ex- 
treme. 

hanare-mono, a_ separate or 
separable thing. 


hanareru (2), to separate from,. 
to part with. 

hanashi, a story, a talk, some- 
thing said or told: hanashi no 
tstide, apropos of something said. 

hanasu, to speak, to tell : Aanashi- 
kakeru, to break off in the middle- 
of saying something. 

hane, a feather, a wing. 

han-eri, a kind of kerchief used 
by women to trim the front part 
of a dress near the neck. 

haneru (2), to splash—as mud 
(intrans.) ; to cut off,—as a head 
(trans.). 

manlryO。 an echo. 

hanshi, a common kind of writing- 
paper. 

hanshé, a fire-bell. 

hantd, a peninsula. 

haori, a sort of coat worn by the 
upper and middle classes as half 
full dress, 

happi, a kind of cheap livery-coat 
worn by servants and coolies. 

hara, a moor. 

hara, the abdomen ; era ga heru, 
to be hungry ; ara ga ttaé, .to 
have a stomach-ache; sara wo 
kiru, to commit harakiri, hara 
wo tateru, to get angry. 

harai, a payment. 

hara-kiri, see p. 34. 
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haran, surging billows, hence any 
tumultuous scene. 

harau, to clear away (trans.); 
hence to pay. 

hara-wata, the intestines; 4ara- 
wata ga fuhat suru, (lit. the intes- 
tines rotting), metaph. for insince- 
rity and inconsistency. 

hareru (2), to clear (intrans.),— 
said of the sky or clouds. 

hari, a pin, a needle. 

hari-gami, a paper lable ; Aarz- 
gami wo suru, to paste on a 
label, 

harigane, wire. 

hari-tatke, crucifixion : 
tstike nt suru, to crucify. 

haru, to stick (trans.), 

haru, spring(-time). 

haruka, afar. 

hasami, scissors, 

hasamu, to cut with scissors, 

hasen, shipwreck: hasen ni au, 
to be shipwrecked. 

hashi, chopsticks. 

hashi, a bridge. 

hashigo, a ladder: hashigo-dan, 
a staircase, 

hashira, a post; also the auxi- 
liary numeral for Shintd gods 
and goddesses. 

hashiru, to run. 

hasu, a lotus. 

hasu ni, obliquely. 

hata, the side,—eg. of a canal 
or of a well, 

hata, a flag. 


hari- 
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hatachi, twenty years of age. 

hatake, a vegetable field. 

hatamoto, one of a rank in 
feudal Japan which came next 
to that of daimyo. 

hataraki, work, action. 

hataraku, to work. 

hatashite, after all, really. 

hate-na! well I never! how 
extraordinary ! 

hateru (2), to finish (intrans.). 

hato, a pigeon. 

hatsubo, a blister. 

hatsugen, speech: hatsugen no 
kenri, the right of speech ; Aatsz- 
£en-zja, a speaker, a propounder. 

hatsiika, twenty days, the twen- 
tieth day of the month. 

hatsumei, an invention, a dis- 
covery, inventive genius. 

hattatsu, development, pro- 
gress: hattatsu suru, to develop. 
(intrans.). 

hatto, an onomatope for starting, 
—as with fright or sudden recol- 
lection of something forgotten. 

haya-goshi, see hoshi. 

hau, to creep. 

hayai, quick, early. 

hayari, a fashion: ayari no, 
fashionable : Aayari-gi, a fashion- 
able craze. 

hayaru, to be wide-spread (eg. 
a disease), to be fashionable. 

hayashiy, a forest. 

hayasu, to grow (trans.),—e.g. a 
beard. 


v 
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haya-tstikegi, 2 lucifer match. 

hazu, necessity, should, ought ; 
conf. p. 41. 

hazukashii, bashful. 

hazukashimeru (2), to put to 
shame, to insult. 

hazukashisa, bashfulness. 

hazure, the end (e.g. of a village). 

hazureru(2), to come out of its 
proper place, to miss, to fail. 

he! hei! or hai! yes; but see 
bottom of p. 234. 

hebi, a snake. 

hedo, vomit: Aedo wo haku, to 
vomit, 

hei! same as “e / 

hei, a hedge, a fence. 

hei, broken down, effete ; see p. 
257. 

Heika, Your, His, or Her Majesty. 

heiki, a weapon. 

heikin, an average. 

heisha, our firm ; see p. 257. 

heishi, a soldier, troops. 

heisotsu, 2 common soldier. 

heitai, a soldier, troops. 

heizei (no), usual. 

hempi, out-of-the way. 

hempé6, requital; empd-gaeshi, 
tit for tat. 

hhen, a change : ez na, odd, queer. 

hen, a neighbourhood, a locality. 

hen, a time (ze forts). 

hen, a section of a book, a 
treatise. 

henji, an answer. 

henkwa, a change. 
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hentd, an answer: ん Zzz の suru, to 
answer, 

herasu, to diminish (trans.). 

heru, to diminish (intrans.). 

heru (2), to pass through. 

heta (na), a bad hand at, un- 
skilful. 

heya, a room, a cabin. 

hi, the sun, hence a day : 4 ga hu- 
reru, the day is waning, dark- 
ness approaching ; 2 no de, sun- 
rise ; hz mo iré, sunset. 

hi, fire. 

hi, one (in enumeration). 

hibachi, a brazier. 

hibashi, fire-tongs. 

hidari, the left (side). 

hidoi, harsh, cruel: Aidoi me ni 
au, tO expérience harsh treat- 
ment; idot me ni atuaseru, to 
treat harshly. - | 

hieru (2), to be cold. 

higasa, 2 parasol. 

higashi, east: Aigashi-kita, north- 
east; higasht-minami, SOuths 
east. 

hige, the beard : hige wo hayastt, 
to grow a beard. 

hiji, the elbow. 

hijd (na), unusual, extraordinary. 

hikari, light (in the abstract). 

hikaru, to shine, to glitter.’ 

hiki, an auxiliary numeral ; see p. 


109. 


| hiki-dashi, a drawer. 


hiki-fuda, a circular, an adyer- 
tisement. 
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hiki-shio, low tide. 

hikkomu, to retire inside. 

hikkonuki suru (irreg.), to draw 
(a sword). 

hikkuri-kaesu, to upset. 

hiku, to pull, to draw, to with- 
draw, hence ta quote: Aiki-dasi, 
to draw out; Aiktenuku, to draw 
(c.g. a sword) ; Azké-2tsurt, to re- 
move (intrans.), to change house. 

hikui, low. 

hikuteu, servility: Aikutsu na, 
servile. 

hikyaku-sen, 2 mail steamer. 

hikyd, cowardice : A’kyd na, cow- 
ardly. 

hima, an interval, leisure; Aina 
qwo yartu, to dismiss, also to al- 
low to go on leave. 

himashi no abura, castor-oil. 

himitsu (na), secret. 

hinata, the sun (only in the 
sense of sunlight): Zinala te 
hosu, to dry in the sun. 

hineru, to twist (trans.). 

hinkd, conduct : Aiskd no 77。 well- 
conducted, moral. 

Hiragana, the cursive form of 
the Japanese syllabary. 

hirakeru (2), to be opened out, to 
become civilised, 

hiraku, to open, to Civilise. 

hirattai, flat. 

hiroi, broad. 

hiroi (with prefix 0), see p. 241. 

hiroi-mono, something picked 
up, a find, 


hiromaru, to spread (intrans.)。 

hiromeru (2), to spread (trans.), 

hirou, to pick up, hence to find. 

hiru (3), to dry (intrans.). 

hiru, day-time, noon; Azru (-go- 
sen), the midday meal, luncheon. 

hiru-sugi, the afternoon. 

hisashii, long (of time). 

hisd suru (irreg.), to guard 
jealously, to treasure up. 

hisuru (irreg.), to compare. 

hissori to, quiet, deserted. 

hitai, the brow, the forehead. 

hito, a person, a human being; 
conf. p. 48: Aito-gara, personal 
appearance, a distinguished air; 
htto-gorosii, murder, man- 
slaughter, a murderer; /Z/o-m, 
public notice; Aifo-mezurashit, 
rare (of visitors, etc.) ; azo hito, 
he, she. 

hitoe, properly one fold; hence 
single. /Zitoe mi, sometimes. 
means earnestly, only, please. 

hitori, one person, hence alone: 
hitort-de ni, of itself, sponta- 
neously. 


~ hito(tsu), one ; sometimes whole, 


all, same; Az/o-dan, all night 
long ; Aito-me, one look; hito- 
(ori, generally 3 Aitotse michi, the 
same road ; Aitotsu ok, alternate. 
hitsuy6 (na), indispensable, 
hiya, cold; hence, with the honor- 
ific prefix oe, cold water (so 
called at Court and by women). 
hiyo, the Court word for a shirt. 
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hiyori, the weather. 

hiza, the knee ; Ai2a wo tsttku, to 
fall on one’s knees. 

hizuke, a date (of the month, etc.). 

ho, a sail: ho-bashira, a mast. 

hd, a law, a rule, a usage. 

hd, side ; but see p. 144 3 46 ga yot 
(or 72), see pp. 177, 255. 

hd, the cheeks. 

h6bG, on all sides, everywhere, 

no6cho。 a knife. 

hodo, degree, quantity, proper 
limit, about, as wzavn-ri hodo? 
about how many miles?—Also 
as much as, conf. pp. 113, 145, 
147; hodo naku, forthwith. 

hoeru (2), to bark: Aoe-kakaru, to 
spring at with a bark. 

hdgaku, a direction (point of the 

" compass). 

hd-hige, whiskers. 

hohd ! oh! 

bhdh5, manner, way, rule. 

ho-ho-ho! the sound of laughter. 

hhoka, another place, besides, 
except: の hoka wi, besides; ... 
suru ni hoka wa nai, there is 
‘nothing for it but to; ...Aoka de 

* mo nat ga, see p. 287, No, 26. 

hokennin, an underwriter. 

hokku, a stanza of seventeen 
syllables ; see p. 449. 

hoko, a fork (from the English). 

hdk6-nin, a ‘servant, 

hokori, dust (in the air), 

homburi, regular rain,—not a 
mere shower. 


home, praise. 

homeru (2), to praise. 

hon, a book. 

hon, an auxiliary numeral; see 
Pp. 109. 

hone, a bone: hone ga oreru or 
hone wo oru, to take a great 
deal of trouble. 


_hongoku, one’s native country. 


hon-in, lit. the present member, 
used by members of the Diet or 
other assemblies in the sense of 
I, me. 

hon, a flame. 

honshd, the original and true 
character. 

hontd, truth: fonts xo, 
real. 

hon-ya, a book-store, hence a 
bookseller. 

hon-yaku, a translation: の を - 
yaku suri, to translate. 

honzon, see p. 422, foot-note 12. 

h6d, 2 phoenix. 

jopeta, the cheeks. 

hora(-ana), a cave. 

hoérens6, spinach. 

horeru (2), to be in love. 

hori, a canal, a moat. 

horimono, a carving. 

horitsu, a law: Adritse-gaku, 
legal studies, . 

horobiru (3), to be overthrown 
or ruined. 

horobosu, to overthrow, to ruin. 

horu, to dig, to excavate, to carve, 

horu, to throw. 


true, 
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hoshi, a star. | 

hoshii, desirous ; see p. 65, and 
conf, oshit. 

hosoi, narrow: 4oso-nagai, slen- 

・ der. 

hdsd, small-pox. 

‘hossuru (irreg.), to wish. 

hosu, to dry (trans.). 

hotaru, a fire-fly. 

hotoke, a Buddha. 

hotondo, almost; (with a nega- 
tive) hardly. 

hototogisu, a cuckoo. 

hdyi, a friend. 

hézai-gaki, a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. 

ozu。 an end, a limit. 

hyaku, a hundred : Ayaku-man, a 
million, 

hyaku-manako, a sort of game 
or show in which a number of 
masks are used. 

hyaktish6, a peasant, a farmer. 

hydban, rumour, report : hyoban 
wo sure, to gossip. 

hydgi, a conference, 

hyoro-hyoro, an onomatope for 
staggering. 

hyorotstiku, to stagger. 

hydtan, a gourd. 


i (oftener zdo), a well. 
i, signification, intent. 
ibi, vulg. for 47, a finger. 


ichi, one: ichi-nim-diki, pulled by 
one man; ¢tchi-nin-nort, accom- 
modating one person.—Jch is 
used idiomatically, e.g. in tchs- 
dan, number one, but also first, 
most (see p. 145) ; 2chi-ntchs, one 
day, but also the first of the 
month, all day long ; zcht-nichs 


okt, alternate days. 

ichi(-ba), a market(-place), a& 
fair. 

ichi-ban, number one, first ; 


hence used as a prefix to indicate 
the superlative. 

ichi-gai, altogether. 

ichigo, a strawberry. 

ichijiku, a fig. 

ichi-5, once, once for all. 

ido, a well. 

ie, a house; t¢ no wchi, indoors. 

ie, no ; see p. 234. 

iedomo, though; sometimes even. 

iezuto, presents brought to. those 
at home by one returning from a 
journey, 

iffiku, a garment. 


Igirisu, [nlgand: Jgirisuyin, 
an Englishman; Jgirisu mo, 
English, 


igo, henceforward. | 

ii, a corruption of voz, good. 

iin, acommittee, a committee-man. 

ii-tstitae, a tradition. 

ii-wake, an excuse; 
#24, to excuse oneself. 

ii-y6, a way of saying. 

ijiru, to meddle, to tease. 


42-wake < の の 
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ij5, from thence upwards, that and 
upwards (the Japanese generally 
reckoning inclusively). 

ika P an interrogative word found 
in ?kaga, the compounds 7ka- 
hode, ete.: tka na koto? what 
sort of ? what? 

ikaga ? how? 

ikahodo ? how much? 

ikan? or ikani? how? 

ikanimo, yes, certainly, p. 235. 

ikari, an anchor. 

ikasu, to vivify, to free. 

iken, opinion: then wo noberu, to 
give one’s opinion. 

ikenai (neg, potential of #£z7, to 
go), “is no go,” won't do, 

iki, the act of going, the way 
there. 

iki-gake, while going, on the 
Way to. 

iki-nari, abruptly. 

ikioi, strength, force. 


ikiru (3), to live: zhi/e 7ru, to te 


alive。 

ikka ? what day? such and such 
a day. 

ik-kon, a glass (of wine). 

iku? how many? thu dun ka, 
rather, more or less; zku-hon ? 
iku-mai? ikuenin?  ikestabi ? 
etC., see D。 113. 

iku (irreg.), to go; see pp, £71, 251: 
ikj-au, to chance to meet; 842- 
chigau, to cross and miss one 
another; zkt-kaevic, to go and 
come back again ? sht-fagarn, te 


want to go; 7ki-/odoku, to reach, 
to be effectual; 74. shimau, ta go 
away. 

ikura P how much? zkura ka, tkue 
ra nto, ikura dé mo, pp. 52。 113 5 
7242 の 7 mo nai, there are hardly any, 

ikiisa, war: 7hitsa wo suru, to 
make war. 

iku(tsu)? how many ?—zhutsu 
mo, tkhutstt de Mo, SCe D。 52. 

ima, now: éa-doki, or tntajibun, 
now 3 2747 motte, SC P. 735 2 が が 2- 
Sura, NOW again; 7 が 2 92 ttatle, 
by this time. 

ima-imashii, disagreeable. 

imashimeru (2), to reprove, to 
warn (conf, D。 213). 

imi, signification, meaning. 

imo, a potato, 

im6to, 2 younger sister. 


ina) nay! twa ya, yes or no: aru. 


kaina ya or ya tna ya, whether 
there is or not. 

inabikari, lightning. 

inai, within the limits of; towards 
the interior. 

inaka, the country (as opposed to 
the town). 

ine, rice (growing). 

Indo, India. 

inkyo, sce p. 352, note II. 


| inochi, life. 


inori, prayer: tort wo suru, to 
pray. 

inoru, to pray. 

inshi, a stamp, especially a post- 
age-stamp. 
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inu, a dog. 

ip-pai, one cupful, full: %2-zaz 
na, full; 2p-pazt nt suru, to fill. 

ippan (no), general, universal. 

ira, see p. 193, 

irai, henceforth, since, after. 

iraserareru (2), see pp. 
2651. 

irasshai or iraserare, imper- 
ative of ¢vassharu, see pp. 171, 
253. 

irassharu (irreg.), see pp. 171, 
251 : 223. 

ireba, an artificial tooth. 

ireru (2), to put in, to insert; to 
make (tea); conf. pp. 228—g, 

iri-kunda, complicated. 

iri-mame, parched peas, 

iri-umi, a gulf, a bay. 

iriyO (na), needed, necessary. 

iro, colour,: 27v0-zr0 (70), all sorts. 

ironna, all sorts, various. 

iru, to enier ; conf. p. 228—9: ZZ た 
komu, to enter. 

iru (3), to be; see pp. 191, 223, 
228—9, 251;...2rarenat (DrC- 
ceded by a negative), cannot do 
without. 

iru (3), to shoot. 

irui, garments, clothing. 

isha, a physician. 

ishi, a stone. 

ishibai, lime. 

ishi-bei, a stone wall. 

ishi-ishi, the Court word for 
dingo, a dumpling. 

isogashii, busy. 


171, 


isogi, a hurry. 

isogu, to make haste. 

issakujitsu, the day 
yesterday. 

is-shin, one person: jibwn is- 
shin, oneself only, 

issh6, a whole life-time, 

issho ni, together, ° 

is-shu, one kind, a sort. 

18-80。 a pair (see p.114). 

isu, a chair. 

itadaku, to receive ; see pp. 203, 
250. 

itai, painful, hurting. 

itameru (2), to hurt (trans.). 

itami, pain. 

itamu, to hurt (intrans.). 

itaru, to reach: i ifaru made, 
down to; zz itatte, at. 

itasu, todo; conf, p. 195. 

itatte, very. 

itchi, union, unison. 

ito, a string, thread. 

itoma, leave (of absence), dismis- 
sal; md の itoma itashimasié (or 
moshimasi), I must be saying 
goodbye. 

itou, to avoid, to shun, to min 

itsu, same as zch/, one. 

itsuP when 一 な を ka, itsu mo, 
2 な de mo, See p. 52; thsu made 
(tatte) mo, see D. 713; 7526 no ma 
nt ka, some time or other. 

itsiika, five days, the fifth day of 
the month, 

itsti(tsu), five. 

itsuwari, a lie. 


hefore 
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ittai, altogether; but sometimes 
almost an expletive. 

it-tan, once, 

it-toki, one hour, once. 

iu, to say, see pp. 185, 251: 
fo itte, see p. 83; ¢o tt, see pp. 
58, 69, 82; to ka tu, see p. 69; 
to itte mo, see p 187; to wa 
tedo(mo), sez p. 187; 8t-dasu, 
to say, to express, to enounce ; 
zt-kakeru, to address (in speak- 
ing); 2-ktkaseru, to tell; #2- 
tsukeru, to order; t« made nio 
nai, needless to remark. 

iwa, a rock. 

iwaba。 see p. 185. 

iwaku, a Classical form of 72, to 
say ; see p. 417, note Io. 

iwayuru, see p. 411, note 20, 

iya! nay! no! zya na, objection- 
able; zya des% yo! see p. 288, 
No. 31, and foot-note. 

iyagaru, to dislike. 

iyashiku-mo, see p. 438, note ro. 

iyo-iyo, more and more. 

izumi, a spring, a fountain. 

izureP which? in any case; but 
often a mere expletive: izure no, 
some,..or other. 


J 


ja, a contraction of de wa, see pp. 
64, 97: ja nai ka, see pp. 64, 
189; at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, well then. 

ja, to be; see p. 223. 


jama, obstruction, impediment: 
Jama wo suru, to be in the way ; 
o jama, see pp. 247, 290 (No. 49). 

jano, the Kyoto equivalent of 
dano. 

jari, gravel. 

ji, earth, ground. 

ji, time, hour, as in #an-j7 ? what 
o'clock? rokujt han, half-past 
six o'clock, 

ji, a written character, specifically 
a Chinese ideograph. 

jibeta, the ground. 

jibiki, a dictionary. 

jibun, a time, a season. 

jibun, self: 724un no, one’s own. 

jigi (generally with 0), a bow—of 
the head and body. 

jigoku, hell. 

jihaku, confession: jzhaku suru, 
to confess, to own. 

jijitsu, a fact. 

jikan, a period of time, an hour. 

jika-dochaku, self-confutation. 

jiki (ni), immediately. 

jikisan, a vassal of sufficiently 
high rank to be allowed personal 
access to the Shogun. 

jikken-shitsu, a laboratory. 

jikken-tetsiigaku, the positive 
philosophy, Comtism. 

jik6, temperature, the state of the 
weather, 

jikoku, an hour, time, period. 

jimbutsu, people, figures (as 
opposed to scenery), etc. 

jimen, a plot of ground. 
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jimmin, the people (of a country). 

jimusho, an office. 

jin, a person, a man. 

jinja, a Shinto temple. 

jinka, a human habitation, a house, 

jinriki(sha), a jinrikisha, ie, a 
species of bath-chair pulled by 
a man. 

jinryoku suru (irreg.), to en- 
deavour, to do one’s very best. 

jinshu, a race of men. 

jiro-jiro, furtively, by snatches. 

Jird, a man's nate; see p. 37. 

jiron, an opinion, a contention. 

jisan suru (irreg.), to bring 
(respectful). 

jisateu, suicide: szsatsu suru, to 
commit suicide. 

jisetsu, a season, a time. 

jishin, self. 

jishin, an earthquake. 

jishimban, a ward-office, a 
warden,—a kind of police-office 
and of policemen, under the 
Tokugawa r¢gince, 

jisho, a dictionary. 

jissai, practice (as opposed to 
theory). 

jisuru (irreg.), to refuse, 

jiten, a dictionary. 

jitensha, a bicycle. 

jitsu, truth: 77/s #0, true, 

jitsu-getsu, the sun and moon, 

jiyt, freedom, liberty: jive na, 
free: 7iyit-seido, a free govern- 
ment; jivi-seido-ron, radical 
opinions. 


jizai, freedom,—rather in private 
than in political matters. 

j6, passion, tenderness, 

j6, a lock: 75 wo og の yg, to lock. 

j6, the auxiliary numeral for mats: 
hachi-j6 ni rokujdéd, one room 
of eight mats and another of six. 

jo, on, with regard to, in the 
matter of. 

jobu (na), sturdy, solid, strong. 

jobukuro, an envelope. 

jochii, a maid-servant. 

jodan, a joke: jadan wo itu, to 
joke; jadan-majiri ni, half-jok~ 
ingly. 

jogaku, female education. 

joki, steam. 

jokisen, a steamer. 

jokisha, a railway. 

jokydshi, a school usher. 

joOrei, an official regulation or bye- 
law. 

joriku suru, to land (intrans.). 

jord (commonly, but less correct- 
ly, 70765), a courtesan, 

josama (generally with の pre- 
fixed), a young lady, Miss, a 
daughter (honorific). 

josan, short for josama, 

J6tei, God (lit. the sapreme Em- 
peror). 

j6to, first-class; s0¢d-shakwats, 
aristocratic society. 

jéyaku, an agreement, a treaty. 

j6zu (na), a good hand at, skilful. 

ji, the #igori’ed form of chs; see 
p. 146. 
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ja, ten : 7#-man, a hundred thou- 
sand; jz ni hak-ku, eight or nine 
‘out of ten. 
juban, a shirt. 
jibun, plenty, ample, quite. 
jii-go, fifteen : s#-go-nichi, fifteen 
days, the fifteenth day of the 
month; /#-go-roku, fifteen or 
sixteen. 
jii-gwatsu, October. 
ju-hachi, eighteen; j2-hachi-ncht, 
eighteen days, the eighteenth day 
of the month. 
ja-ichi, eleven:  j#-tcht-nicht, 
eleven days, the eleventh day 
of the month. 
ju-ichi-gwatsu, November. 
ja-ja, over and over again. 
ja-ku, nineteen: /#-4e-nichi, nine- 
teen days, the nineteenth day of 
‘the month, 
jumoku, a tree. 
jJumpi, a fair wind. 
jun, the regular order or turn. 
ju-ni, twelve: sz-21-nichi, twelve 
days, the twelfth day of the 
month, 
ju-ni-gwatsu, December, 
junjo, order, sequence, turn. 
junsa, a policeman. 
jarai, hitherto. 
jii-roku, sixteen: /#-roku-nichi, 
sixteen days, the sixteenth day of 
the month. 
jii-san, thirteen: z-san-nichi, 
thirteen days, the thirteenth day 
of the month. 


ja-shi, fourteen. 

ja-shichi, seventeen: /u-shicht- 
nicht, seventeen days, the seven- 
teenth day of the month. . 

jii-yokka, fourteen days, the 
fourteenth day of the month. 


K 


ka, a mosquito. 

ka, an auxil. numeral; see p. 109. 

ka P an interrogative postposition; 
see pp. 68, 55: 4a mio, see p. 72 5. 
ka mo shiran, perhaps. 

kabe, a mud wall. 

kabe, (with honorific prefix 0), the 
Court word for /éfu, bean-curd. 

kabu, a stump, used as the auxi- 
liary numeral for shrubs. 

kabu, capital, stock, shares: ん 々 g- 
bu-nushi, a shareholder, 

kabu, a turnip. 

kabuseru (2), to put onto an- 
other’s head, to impute. 

kachi-iktisa, a victory. 

kachin, the Court word 
mocht, a rice-cake, 

kado, a corner. 

kado, a gate, sometimes an item. 

kaeri。 the way back; aeri-gake 
nt, on the way back. 

kaeru, a frog. 

kaeru, to return (intrans.), hence 
to go away. 

kaeru (2), to change (trans,), to 
exchange. 

kaesu, to give back, to send back, 
to return (trans.). 


for 
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d‘saesu-gaesu, over and over | kaimono, a purchase, shopping. 
again. Kaisan, dispersion, adjournment: 


kaette, contrary to what one 
might have expected, rather: 
kan-chit yori, yo-kan no hd ga 
kactte hiemast, you mightn’t 
think so, but one feels the cold 
more in early spring than in 
mid-winter. 

kagami, a mirror. 

Kage, shade, shadow, reflection, 
hence influence: zo kage mt, in 
the shadow of, behind: o kage 
sama, see p. 293, No. 84—5. 

kagen, amount, hence flavour, 
also the bodily feelings ; conf. p. 
288, No. 32, foot-note。 

kagi, a key. 

kagiri, a limit: 4agiri no nai, 
boundless. 

kagiru, to limit, to be limited: ... 
ni kagirazt, is not restricted to 
っ not only. 

kago, a kind of palanquin. 

kahe, coffee (from the French). 

kai, a shell. 

kai-ageru (2), to buy up (said of 
the government) ; also to buy at 
a higher price, 

-kaigun, the navy. 

kaihen, the sea-shore. 

kai-inu, a pet dog. 

keijo, the surface of the sea: ん 22- 
7 0-hoken, marine insurance. 

kaiko, a silkworm, 

kaikwa, civilisation: gz を ze su- 
ru, to become civilised. 


kaisan suru, to disperse. 

kaisei, amendment, revision: 
katset suru, to revise. 

kaishin, reform: katshin suru, 
to reform. 

kaji, a rudder, 

kaji, houschold affairs: 4 の 7 た 7722- 
ki, the state of a household. 

kakari-ai, implication,—e. g. in 
a crime. 

kakaru, to hang (intrans.), to be 
in place, eg. a bridge; see also 
p. 218: 0 me ni kakaru, seep. 
74. Sometimes sakarz means to 
cost, also to take time. 

kakato, the heel. 

kake, a broken fragment, a bit. 

kake-au, to discuss, to bargain, 
to arrange about. 

kakemono, » hanging scroll. 

kake(mono), a wager. 

kakene, an overcharge: ん ZZ 
wo iw, to make an overcharge. 

kakeru (2), to run. 

kakeru (2), to be flawed or nick- 
ed, to wane. 

kakeru (2), to hang (trans.), to 
put ; see also p. 219. 

kakeru (2), to be able to write; 
conf, p. 206. 

kake-hiki, bargaining. 

kaki, an oyster. 

kaki, a persimmon. 

Kaki-tstike, a note, a memo- 
randum, a bill, 


| 
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Kakka, Your or His Excellency. 

kakkoku, all countries, foreign 
countries in general: kakkoku 
koshi, the corps diplomatique. 

kaku, an angle: aku-zatd, loaf- 
sugar. 

kaku, each (in compounds). 

kaku, thus: sakw mo gotokt, 
such ; kakw made, to such an 
extent. 

kaku, to scratch, to write: ake- 
owaru, to finish writing; 24z- 
sokonau, to make a mistake in 


writing ; saki-tsttkeru, to jot 
down. 

kakubetsu (no or na), differ- 
ent, special. 


kakujitsu, every other day. 

kakumei, a revolution (in go- 
vernment, etc.). 

kakureru (2), to hide (intrans.). 

kakishaku, see p. 414, Note 3. 

kakishi, pocket. 

kakiisu, to hide (trans.). 

kamau, to have to do with, to 
meddle with, to matter: ん ZZ22- 
masen, it doesn’t matter. 

kamben, forbearance, forgive- 
ness: kamben-zuyot, patient. 

kame, a tortoise: same-no-ko, ditto 
in TOGkyo colloquial (probably 
a corruption of kame no kd, a 
tortoise’s carapace). 

kame, a European dog; see p. 
26. 

kami, the hair of the head : Lamii- 
hasami, hair-cutting. 


kami, above, upper: o kant, the 
government; の kami san, see 
okamisan. 

kami, a Shintd god or goddess. 
Mcst of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries use this term to denote. 
the Christian God. 

kami (no ke), the hair of the 
head : Lant-yut, a hair-dresser. 

kami, paper: ami-ire, a pocket- 
book; kami-maki-tabako, a 
cigarette. 

Kamigata, a general designa- 
tion for the old capital Kyoto 
and its neighbourhood. 

kami-hasami, hair-cutting. 

kaminari, thunder. 

kamo, a wild-duck. 

kampayn, the deck of a vessel. 

kampeki, the temper (of a per- 
son): kampcki ni sawaru, to 
irritate one’s temper. 

kampuku, see kanshin. 

kamu, to bite. 

kan, interval ; see p. 118. 

kan, heating: han wo tsitkeru, to 
heat sake. 

Kana, the Japanese 
writing ; see p. 9. 

kKanagu, metal work, metal fast- 
enings. 

kanai, inside a house, all the 
members of a household ; hence- 
a humble word for wife. 

kanarazu, positively, certainly. 

kanau, to correspond, to agree 
with, to eventuate, to succeed. 


syllabic 
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kan-dan, cold and heat, tempera- | kanzashi, a hair-pin. 

ture. Kanzume(-mono), tinned pro- 
kandankei, a thermometer. visions, 


kane, metal, money: ane-ire, a 
purse ; Lane-mochi, a rich man, 

kane, a bell. 

kaneru (2), to be unable ; see p. 
203. 

kanete, beforehand, together. 

kangae, consideration, reflection, 
a thought, an intention : angae 
ga tstku, to hit on an idea; 
kangae no ue, on consideration. 

kangaeru (2), to consider, to re- 
flect. 

kani, a crab. 

kanji, a feeling: kanji ga okoru, 
to begin to feel. 

Kanjiru (3), to feel. 

kanj6, an account, a bill: £270 
wo suru, to do accounts. 

kannin, patience: fannin suru, 
to be patient. 

kannushi, a Shinto priest. 

kano, Classical for avo, that. 

Kan-on, sce p. 7. 

kanro, lit. sweet 
delicious,—said of liquor. 

kanshaku, a quick temper : £an- 
shaku-mocht, qaick-tempered. 

kanshin, admiration, astonish- 
ment: Aanshin suru, to admire, 
to be astonished at. 

kanshu, hot sake. 

kantei, criticism: 4antei surt, 
to judge critically. 

kanzuru, see kanjiru. 


dew, hence 


kao, the face: £ao-zoroi, everybody 
being present, the full troupe. 

Kara, China. 

kara, a postposition ; see pp. 70, 
275: kara shite, see p.70; kara 
to itie, see p. 83. 

Kara, a collar, (from the English). 

kara (na), empty. 

Karada, the body (of any living 
creature). 

karakane, bronze. 

karamu, to twine (intrans.)。 

karashi, mustard. 

karasu, a crow: 
oats. 

kare, Classical for are, that: are 
kore, this, that, and the other ; 
more or less, pretty well. 

kari, the chase: “art suru, to 
hunt, to shoot. 

Kari (in compounds), temporary, 

kari-nushi, a debtor. 

Kariru (3), to borrow, to hire; 
conf, pp. 164, 251: fari-kiru, to 
hire the whole of. 

karonjiru (3), to think lightly 
of. 

karui, light ; hence soft (in speak- 
ing of water). 

karuta, a playing card (from the 
Spanish car7a), 

kasa, a broad sun-hat, a parasol, 
an umbrella, 

kasa, quantity, amount. 


karasu-inugi, 
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kasanaru, to be piled up, to be 
repeated. 

kasaneru (2), to pile up, to 
repeat. 

kasanete, several times, again. 

Kkashikoi, awe-inspiring ; also 
clever. 

kashikomaru, to receive orders 
respectfully ・ kashikontarima- 
shita, all right, Sir ! 

kashikomu, to reverence. 

kashikosa, sublimity, cleverness. 

kashi-nagaya, a xagaya to let. 
(conf. p. 281, foot-note 3.) 

kashi-nushi, a creditor. 

kashira, the head, a chief, a 
superior. 

kashi(wa), an oak-tree. 

kassai, applause. . 

kasu, to lend, to let (eg. a 
house). 

kasititeira, sponge-cake, conf. p. 
26. 

kata, the side of anything, a 
direction, hence one side, one: 
kata-ashi, one foot ; kata-te, one 
hand: (0) ata, a gentleman, 
a lady. Kono kata sometimes 
means since. 

kata, ashoulder : 2ata-saki, ditto. 

katachi, shape, form. 

kata-gata, at the same time as, 
on the occasion of. 

katai, hard, stiff; hence strict, 
honest. 

kata-kage, shade on one side of 
the road. 


| 


Kata-kana, the square form of 
the Japanese sylahary. 

kataki, an enemy (private). 

katamaru, to grow hard. 

katana, a sword: atana-ya, a 
sword-shop, a dealer in swords. 

katazukeru (2), to put away. 

katchiri, a word expressive of 
the sound of clicking. 

kato, low class, third class (on 
railways, etc.). 

katoku, a patrimony, 

katsu, to conquer, to win, 

katte, will, choice, (hence) con- 
venience, (hence) kitchen ; anata 
no go katte desit, you can do 
as you like: atte narete iru, 
to know one’s way about a 
house, 

katto, an onomatope for sudden- 
ness, 

kau, to buy: 2at-kiru, to buy up 
the whole of ; Aut-z0n0, a pur- 
chase; Aai-toru, to buy. 

kau, to keep (domestic animals). 

kawa, a river. 

kawa, the skin, rind, or bark of 
anything ; leather. 

kawai, pet, dear little, poor little. 

kawaiso, worthy of pity, in dis- 
tress, 

kawaku, to get dry : Aawaite iru, 
to he dry; nodo ga kawakima- 
shita, I am thirsty. 

kawari, a change,—especially for 
the worse: の kawari mt, instead 
of; sono kRawari ni, on the other 
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hand, see also PD. 99; 2awart no 


otoko, another man (instead of 


the usual one). 

kawaru, to change (intrans.). 

kawase-tegata, a bill of ex- 
change, a draft. 

kawazu, a frog. 

kaya, a mosquito-net. 

kayasu, Yulg. for kaesu. 

kay3d, (from kono yO), this kind, 
thus, 

kayou, to go backwards and 
forwards, to attend (eg. a 
school). 

Kaza-Kami, (to) windward. 

kazari, an ornament. 

kage, the wind: kaze wo hiku, to 
catch cold. 

kazoeru (2), to count. 

Kazu, a number. 

ke, a hair, hairs on the human 
body, the wool of animals, 

ke! an expletive ; see p. 234. 

kedamono, a quadruped. 

kega, a wound: ega suru, 
to be wounded, to hurt one- 
self, 

kegasu, to defile. 

keiba, a horse-race. 

keiben (na), easily to be used, 
convenient. 

keiko, practice: を zz を o wo suru, to 
practise. 

keikwaku, a design, an inten- 
tion, a plan. 

keisatsiisho, a police-station. 

keisatstikwan, a police officer. 


keishoku, scenery. 

keizai-gaku, political economy; 
keizai-gakusha, a political econo- 
mist. 

kekkG (na), splendid. 

kembutsu, looking at, sight-see- 
ing, sometimes spectators: kem- 
butsu suru, to go to see (sights, 
etc.). 

kemmaku, the countenance, 

kemono, > quadruped. 

kemuri, smoke. 

kemushi, a caterpillar. 

ken, the auxiliary numeral for 
houses. 

Kench6, see pp. 344—5. 

kenjutsu, swordsmanship. 

kenkwa, a quarrel: kenkwa suru, 
to quarrel, | 

kenkyii, investigation, research: 
kenkyts suru, to investigate. 

kennon, danger: fennon na,, 
dangerous. 

kenri, a right, a privilege. 

kerai, a retainer, a follower, 

keredo(mo), though, but; see p. 
187. 

keru (2), to 
outdo. 

kesa, this morning. 

keshikaran, outrageous, absurd. 

keshiki, a view, scenery, appear- 
ance. 

kesshite, positively, 
(with a neg.) never. 

kessuru (irreg.), to decide. 

kesu, to extinguish. 


kick, rarely to 


certainly ; 
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ketchaku, decision, final resolve : 


ketchaku no, positive, lowest 
(in price). 

ketsu, decision, a vote: ketsu wo 
torn, to take a vote. 

kettei suru (irreg.), to decide. 

ketto (from Engl. blan を ez のか 。 a 
rug. 

ki, the spirits (of a person), some- 
times intention: 42 ga ¢siiku, 
to have one’s attention called to 
something ; 42 22 iru, to be 
agreeable to one; 2 no kita, 
quick-witted ; 4i wo kikaseru, to 
show wit or tact; 42 wo ofosu, 
to let one’s spirits droop ; 42 wo 
tsttkeru, to pay attention. 

ki, a tree, wood (the material): 42 
no mt, a fruit, a berry. 

ki, an honorific prefix, see p. 143. 

ki, the indef. form of を ZZ, to come. 

ki, a termination of adjectives; 
see p. 121. 

kibisho, a tea-pot. 

kib6, a desire: dd suru, to 
desire, to request. 

kibun, the bodily feelings : Aidan 
ga warui, to feel unwell. 

kichigai (no), mad. 

kichi-nichi, a lucky day. 

kido, a small door, a wicket. 

kifii, a disposition of the mind. 

ki-gae, a change of clothes, 

kigen, the bodily feelings: go 
kigen yo, 1 wish you good health; 
see also p. 333, foot-note 32. 

ki-iroi, yellow. 


kiji, a pheasant. 

ki-j6bu, of good cheer, 
alarmed, 

kikai, a machine. 

kikaseru (2), to inform. 

kiki-gurushii, unpleasant (to 
hear). 

kiki-me, efficacy, acting (as a 
drug). 

kikG, climate, temperature. 

kikoeru (2), to be audible, to be 
able to hear. 

kikoku, (your) august country. 

kiku, a chrysanthemum. 

kiku, to hear, to listen; (conf. p. 
251); hence to ask, to enquire, 
as kiki mt yaru, to send to en- 
quire ; less often to have an effect, 
to act (e.g. as a drug): Atke-soko- 
nau, to hear wrong; ん 267- の を Z ア が. 
to happen to hear, to notice. 

kikwanshi, an engineer. 

kimari, a fixed arrangement : 
kimari ga nai, there is no rule. 

kimeru (2), to decide, to fix, 

kimi, a prince, a sovereign ; 
hence you. 

kimi, feelings : 2 ga warut, to 
feel unwell, to feel frightened. 

kimo, the liver : 42mo wo tsubushi- 
mashita, lit. burst the liver, ie. I 
was astounded. 

kimono, clothes, specifically the 
long upper robe worn by the 
Japanese: kimono wo kiru, to 
dress ; kimono wo nugiu, undress, 

kimpen, a neighbourhood. 


not 
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ki-mustime, a virgin. 

kin, gold, money. 

kin, a pound (in weight). 

kinchaku, a purse: hinchaki- 
kirt, a pickpocket. 

kingyo, a goldfish. 

kinjiru (3), to forbid. 

kinjitsu, a few days hence. 

kinjo, ncighbourhood. 

kinji, birds and beasts. 

kinki, joy: inki ni taezu, to be 
overcome with joy. 

kinkyi, urgency: sinkyu-dogt, 
an urgency motion. 

kind, yesterday. 

kinodoku (lit. poison of the 
spirit), regret or concern felt for 
others: o kinodoku sama, see p. 
247. 

kinsatsu, paper-money. 

kinsen, 

kinsu, 

kinu, silk. 

kin-y6bi, Friday. 

kinzai, a suburb. 

ki-6 (no), past, former. 

kippu, a ticket. 

kirai, averse to; see p. 65. 

kirare-zon, see end of pp. 
384-5. 

kirashite, see p. 216. 

kirau, to dislike. 

kire, stuff (for clothes, etc.), a 
bit. 

kirei (na), pretty, neat, clean. 

kireru (2), to cut (intrans.), to 
snap ; see p. 206. 


| money. 


kiri, a suffix derived from iru, to 
cut, and meaning only. It is 
also pronounced ん 2Z2 and gir < 
fitari-giri, only two people, téte- 
&-téte. 

kiri, mist. 

kirido, a garden-gate. 

kiri-doku, sce end of pp. 384-5. 

kiritsu, standing up. 

Kiriritto shita, sharp, 
defined. 

kiru, to cut, (hence) to kill, see 
also p. 219: irt-komu, to cut 
into; keri-korosu, to cut to 
death ; Aivi-stéteru, to kill and do 
for ; kirt-tsukeru, to cut at. 

kiru (3), to wear, to have on or 
put on (clothes): -kaeru, to 
change one’s clothes. 

kiry6, countenance, looks. 

kisaki, an empress or queen 
consort. 

ki{sama, you ; see p. 47. 

kiseru, 2 pipe (for smoking). 

kisha, an abbreviated form of 
Jokisha, a railway train. 

kishd, spirit, temper, 47shd na, 
spirited. 

kisoku, a law. 

kissaki, the point of a blade. 

kita, north, 

kitai (na), queer. 

kitaku, returning home: sxrz, 
to return home, 

kitanai, 

kitanarashii, 

kitaru, same as suru, to come, 


well- 


dirty. 
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kitsuen-j6, asmoking-room., 

kitsune, a fox. 

kitto, positively, without fail. 

kiwamaru, to be settled, finish- 
ed; to be carried to an extreme. 

ki-y6 (na), handy, clever. 

kizetsu suru, (irreg.) to faint. 

kke, an expletive, see p, 237. 

kkiri, see 4277, 

ko, an auxiliary numeral; see D. 1CO. 

ko, powder. 

ko, a child, the young of any 
animal; hence used as a prefix 
to form diminutives, as ret, 
pretty ; 4o-girez, rather pretty; 
see also p. 143. 

ko, archaic for 7, a tree, still used 
in ko no ha, the leaves of trees. 

k6, merit, great deeds, a feat. 

kG, a duke. 

k6, a marquis. This word is 
written with a different Chinese 
character from the preceding. 

k6, thus, like this, in this way: 20 
zz, this kind of, such as this; ZZ 
suru to, if one does this. 

k6 or k6kéG, filial piety: £5 wo 
tstkusu, to be very filial. 

koban, an obsolete gold coin of 
an oval shape. 

k6bansho, a minor police-station, 
or rather police-box, such as are 
found in Japanese streets. 

koboreru (2), to get spilt. 

kobosu, to spill (trans.). 

kobune, a boat. 

kochi, or kochira, here. 


kédai (na), gigantic, immense. 

k6dan, a lecture. 

kédankwai, a lecture society, 

kodomo, properly the plural 
children, but also used for the 
singular child ; Lodomo ga dekiru, 
children are born. 

koe, the voice: koe wo kakeru, to 
cry out. 

kodenchi, a public park. 

ko-gatana, a penknife, 

k6g6, an empress or queen con- 
sort, 

kogoe, a low voice. 

kogoto, scolding: kogoto wo iu, 
to scold. 

kogu, to row. 

ko-gusuri, powders (medicine). 

kOhei (na), fair, just. 

kohi, see kahe. 

k6hG, public law. 

koi, (sexual) love: hoi no michi, 
ditto. 

koi, strong, thick (said of liquids). 

koi-guchi, the joint where the 
sword-handle and scabbard of a 
sword meet; £ot-guchi wo kiru, 
to loosen a sword for use. 

kG6in, time. 

ko-ishi, a pebble. 

koitsu, a contraction of sono ya- 
tsu, this fellow, this rascal. 

kojiki, a beggar. 

kokkKwai, a parliament. 

koko, here :. koko ni, here, but 
sometimes thereupon, well. 

k6K6, filial piety. 
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kokoera, hereabouts。 

kdkoku, an advertisement (espe- 
cially in a newspaper). 

kokonoka, nine days, the ninth 
day of the month. 

kokono(tsw), nine. 

kokoro, the heart (metaph.): 
kokoro-arige, the appearance of a 
tender passion ; kakoro-gake, in- 
terest taken in or attention paid 
to something : 4okoro-mochi, the 
feelings (especially bodily ones); 
kokoro yasui, intimate, great 
friends : okoro-yoi, comfortable, 
well ; Lokoro-zuku, to notice. 

koku, a country; used only in 
compounds, as 41-koku, (your) 
august country. 

kokumin, the people of a country. 

koku3G, a king. 

kokwai, repentance, regret: ん の - 
kwat suru, to repent. 

gokyo, lit. the old village, i.c., 
home, one’s native place. 

komakai or komaka (na), 
minute, Small: somaka ni, in detail. 

kédman, pride, conceit, L6man na, 
proud. 

komaru, to be in a quandary, to 
be in trouble ; conf. p. 149. 

komban, to-night: somban wa! 
see p. 289, No. 42. 

kome, hulled rice. 

komeru (2), to stuff into. 

komori, a nurse, a governess, 

komori, a bat (animal); omori- 
(gasa), a European umbrella. 


komoru, to be inside something 
else, to be shut up. 

komu, to stuff into ; see also p. 219. 

komugi, wheat. 

k6muru, to receive from a superior. 

kon, dark blue. 

kona, fine powder, flour. 

konaida, a short while ago, re 
cently. 

konata, hither. 

konda, a contraction of kondo wa, 
this time, now. 

kondate, 2 bill of fare. 

kondo, this time. 

kongo, the Court word for zérz, 
sandals. 

kon-i, intimacy; fricndly feelings: 
kon-t na, intimate. 

kon-in, marriage. 

konna, this kind of, such as this. 

konnichi, to-day; konnichi wa, 
see p. 289, No. 44. 

kono, this (adj.): ono 
hereafter. 

k6n6, a good result, efficacy. 

konomu, to like. 

konrei, a wedding. 

konzatsu, confusion. 

koppu, a glass (from the Dutch 
kop, a cup). 

koraeru (2), to endure,’ to bear: 
korae-kirenai, cannot endure any 
longer. 

kore, this (subst.): fore) kara or 
kore yort, henceforward); fkore 
made, hitherto. For the inter- 

jectional use_of kore, see p. 239. 


nochi, 
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Korera(-by6), cholera (from the 
English word). 

kGri, ice. 

koro, a period, a time. 

korobasu, to roll (trans.). 

korobu, to roll (intrans.), to fall 
down, 

korosu, to kill. 

k6ru, to freeze (intrans.): 4éri- 
tstiku, to stick together through 
freezing, to freeze over. 

korya! see p. 239. 

kosaeru (2), a vulgar contraction 
of koshiraert., 

kosakunin, a farm labourer, 

koseki, old remains, ruins. 

kO6seki, efficiency, merit: ん 2yz ん を z 
no ari, efficient. 

k6sen, brokerage, commission. 

kdshaku, the title of duke. 

késhaku, the title of marquis. 
This 40 is written with a different 
Chinese character from that of 
the preceding word, 

koshaku, a lecture. 

koshi (with honorific prefix m2), 
the Court word for sleeping. 

koshi, the loins: を gyZz wo を ZZ ん, 
to sit down; koshi ga nukeru, 
lit. the loins getting put out of 
joint, hence to be crippled,—es- 
pecially through fright; Zaya- 

to become 
unable to move through fright, 

Koshi, Confucius. 

kdshi, a minister (plenipotentiary 
or resident), 


goshi ga nukern, 


kiéshikwan, an embassy, a lega- 
tion. 

koshi-nuke, lit. one whose loins 
are out of joint, hence a coward. 

koshiraeru (2), to prepare. 

kosh6, pepper. 

k6sh6 (na), exalted, sublime. 

kiéshi, the public. 

koso, see p. 237. 

kosu, to cross (a mountain). 

kosui, a lake. 

kosuru, to rub. 

kotae, an answer. 

kotaeru (2), to answer. 

kotchi, vulgar for Zocht, here. 

k6tei, an emperor, 

koto, a kind of harp or lyre with 
thirteen strings, 

koto, an (abstract) thing,—not to 
be confounded with mono, a (con- 
crete) thing; see pp. 38-9; 79, 
178: koto mo hoka, extraordinary, 
exceptional. 

kotoba, a word, a language: 
kotoba wo kaesu, to retort. 

kotogotoku, all, completely. 

ko-tori, a small bird. 

kotoshi, this year. 

kotowari, a refusal, also an excuse. 

kotowaru, to refuse, to excuse 
oneself; less often to explain, to 
mention. 

kotozuke, a message. 

kotsu-kotsu shita, pig-headed. 

kotsun to, with a thump or thud. 

kowagaru, to be frightened. 

kowai, afraid, also frightful. 
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kowareru (2), to break (intrans.). 

kowasu, to break (trans.). 

koya, a hut. 

koyashi, manure. 

k6y56, red (autumn) leaves: says 
suru, to turn red (said of the 
leaves of trees). 

koydji, a tooth-pick, 

koyomi, an almanac. 

ko-zashiki, a small room. 

koz6, originally a Buddhist aco- 
lyte, now applied to any little lad 
or urchin. 

k6zoku, a member of the Imperial 
family. 

kozukai, a low-class servant, a 
house-coolie ; small expenses ; 
kozukat-zeni, pocket-money, 

ku, nine, 

ku, the indefinite or adverbial 
termination of adjectives; see 
pp. 120, 122. 

kubetsu, a difference; fedetsu 
suru, to discriminate, 

kKubi, the neck, the head. 

kubiwa, a dog collar. 

ktichi, the mouth, an opening: 
hichi-benki (na), glib; kitchi- 
bue wo fuku, to whistle ; kitchi- 
Stki, a napkin; hitchi-nuki, a 
corkscrew 3; ktichi-yakusoku, a 
verbal promise; iichi-yusugi, a 
finger-bowl ;.huchi ga hikw, to be 
able to speak (e.g. a young child). 

kuchibiru, the lips. 

kudakeru (2), to break into 
pieces (intrans.). 


kudaru, to descend. 

Kudasai, or kudasare, impera- 
tive of kudasaru; see pp. 171, 
242, 253. ‘ 

kudasaru, to condescend ; conf. 
p. 171, 

kudoi, verbose, tedious, 

kiifti, a contrivance, a dodge, a 
plan. 

kugi, a nail (to fasten things 
with). 

ku-gwatsu, September, 

kujira, a whale. 

ku-ji, ninety. 

kuki, the air, the atmosphere, 

kukon, the Court word for sake, 
rice-beer. 

kuma, a bear. 

kumi, a set, a clique; also an 
auxiliary numeral; see p, 112. 

kumo, a spider; が の no su, a 
spider’s web (lit. nest). 

kumo, a cloud. 

kumoru, to get cloudy ; Aumotte 
tru, to be cloudy. 

kun, a prince, a lord, also Mr.; 
see p. 258.— Used chiefly in com- 
position, as shokun, gentlemen, 
lit. all (you) princes. 

kun nasai, see p. 254. 

kuni, a country. a province; の 
kunt, your (honourable) country. 

kunjii, a crowd ; Aunjit suru, to 
crowd (intrans.). 

kunt6, instruction; を 2 の suru, 
to instruct. 

kura, a saddle. 
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kura, a godown ; see p. 13, foot- 
note. 

kurabu, a club (from English). 

kurai, rank, hence quantity, 
about, such as to; dono kurai ? 
how much ? 

kurai, dark. 

kurasa, darkness. 

kurashi, a livelihood; Zzz の sz 
wo tateru (or tsitkeru), to gain a 
livelihood. 

kurasu, to spend time to live. 

kure-gata, twilight (evening). 

kureru (2), to give ; see pp. 171, 
254. 

kureru (2), to grow dark ; #2 ga 
kureru, the daylight is waning, 
it is getting dark, 

ktri, an empty fancy, a mere hy- 
pothesis. 

kur6, trouble, pains; go kuré 
Sama, SCC P. 247. 

kuroi, black. 

kuro-megane, black goggles. 

kuru (irreg.), to come; see pp. 
158, 1933; 133, 198, 212; £-kaka- 
ru, to happen to come; motte 


kuru, to bring; fotte kuru, 
to fetch ; sonaku naru, to leave 
off coming. 


kuru, to wind. 

kuruma, a wheel, anything moved 
by a wheel, specifically a sznrzhi- 
sha: kuruma-ya, a jinrikisha- 
man. 

kurushii, painful, in pain: kuru- 
shi-magire, distraction caused 


by pain, terrible throes;...... 110 
kurushiku nai, there is no harm 


kisa, a plant, a herb. 

kiisai, stinking. 

kisari, a chain. 

kiisaru, to rot. 

kiise, a bad habit or trick. 

ktishami, a sneeze: Aiishami wo 
suru, to sneeze. 

ktishi, a comb. 

kiisuri, medicine: ésurt ni naru, 
to Le good for one’s health. 

ktitabireru (2), to get tired: 
kittabirete iru, to be tired ; conf. 
p. 104. 

kutsu, a boot, a shoe: utsu- 
bera, a shoe-horn ; éétsu-tadbt, 
socks : utsu-ya, 2 bootmaker’s 
shop, hence a bootmaker. 

kuttsuku, to stick close to. 

kuu, to eat: sut-taosu, to cause 
loss (e.g. to an innkeeper) by 
eating food and not paying for 
it; uz-ts%ku, to bite (as a dog, 
etc.). 

kuwaeru (2), to add. 

kuwashii, minute, exact. 

kuyashigaru, to feel sorry. 

kuzureru (2), to crumble, to 
break to pieces (intraas.). 

kwadan, a flower-bed. 

kwai, an association, a society, 

meeting, a church (metaph.). 

kwai, a chapter. 

kwaich6, a chairman, the pre- 
sident of arsociety. 
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kwaid6, a meeting-house, a 
church, a chapel. 

kwaiin, 2 member (of a society, 
etc.). 

Ewairaku, joy, pleasure. 

kwaiwa, conversation. 

kwaji, a conflagration, a fire. 

Kwampo, the “ Official Gazette.” 

Kwampo, see p. 366, Note 2. 

kwan-in, an official. 

kKwankei, connection, relation, 
having to do with something 
else: hwankei suru, to depend ; 
kwanket wo tsukeru,to pay heed. 


kwankGba, a bazaar (properly | 


one established for the encourage- 
ment of industry). 

kwan-zume, tinned 
sions) ; conf. p. 22, 

kwashi, any sweetmeat, such as 
a bonbon, cake, or pudding. 

kwayaku, gunpowder. 

kwaydbi, Tuesday. 

kwasai, calamity caused by fire: 
kwasat-hoken, fire insurance. 

kwazan, a volcano. 

kyaku, a guest, a customer, a 
fare: kyakurai, the advent of 
guests, a visit, a party ; Ayakuma, 
a drawing-room. 

kyaku, the auxiliary numeral for 
chairs and tables. 

kyan-kyan, the sound which 
dogs make in yelping. 

ky6, to-d y: &yé7%, during to- 
day, by to-night. 

kyd, a sutra. 


(provi- 


kyddai, brothers; hence sometimes 
brothers and sisters : £yddat-naka, 
the terms on which brothers stand. 

Ky6gen, a play, a drama. 

kydgi, environment, surrounding 
circumstances. 

kydh6, a method of instruction, 
(hence often) religion. 

kydiku, education. 

kydkKa, a species of comic poem; 
conf, p. 450. 

kyoku, a bureau or subdivision of a 
government department, an office. 

kyoktitan, the acme, xe plus 
ultra, 

kyOkwai, a church (metaph.). 

kyodkwaid6, a church, a chapel, 
a meeting-house, 

Kyonen, last year. 

kyodshi, a teacher,a missionary, 
a clergyman. 

kyt, rare for を zz nine. 

kyti (na), sudden. 

kytji, waiting at table, a waiter: 
42 の 2 wo suru, to wait at table. 

kyjitsu, a holiday. 

kywkin, wages. 

kytt6, last year; see p. 327, 
foot-note. 

Kytiyaku-zensho, the 
Testament. 

kyty6, urgent business. 


M 


ma, quite ; see p, 228. 
ma, in the first place ; see p. 233. 
ma, space, interval, hence a room : 


Old 
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mi nt au, to be in time, to do 

well enough (although not pre- 

cisely what is required) ; #a ga 

warui, to be a bad opportunity 

for doing something, to feel 
awkward. 

ma ! see bottom of p. 237. 

mabushii, dazzling, 

machi, the mercantile quarter of 
a town, a street: machi-naka, 
the whole street (or town). 

machi-ai-jo, a waiting room. 

machi-d6i, long to wait, tediously 
long in coming : 0 machids sama, 
see p. 247. 

machigai, a mistake, misunder- 
standing : machigat naku, without 
fail ; machigai-rashit, apparently 
a mistake. 

machigau, to make a mistake, 
to mistake. 

machin, nuX vomica, strychnine. 

mada, still ; (with a negative) not 
yet. 

made, a postposition, see p. 71: 
made ni, See Pp. 95; Sore made no 
kolo, see p. 95. 

mado, a window: mado-kake, a 
window-curtain. 

mae, in front, before: mae kara 
beforehand ; Ai¢fori-mae, a portion 
for one; san-nin-mae, portions 
for three. 

mae-kake, a bib, an apron. 

magaru, to bend (intrans.): ma- 
gatte ixu, to be bent, crooked. 

mageru (2), to bend (trans.). 


magirakasu, to confuse, to 
my tify. 
mago, a grandchild. 
mai, an auxiliary numeral ; see 
p. 109. 
mai, a verbal termination (neg. 
future), see pp. 168-9, 81. 
mai, each, every, as in mai-do, 
each time, always; mai-nicht, 
every day. 
maimai-tsuburu, a snail. 
mainai, a bribe. 
mairu, to come, to go; conf. p. 
251. 
maji, majiki, majiku, see p. 
169. 
majiri, a suffix meaning partly, 
half, 
majiwaru, 
associate. 
makaru, to go, to come (hum- 
ble) : makari-deru, ditto, also to 
mect with. 
makaru, to go down in price 
(intrans.). 
make-oshimi, unwillingness to 
give way ; see also p. 31. 
makeru (2), to lose, to be beaten 
(in war or at a game), to yield < 
to lower a price: の mike ni, into 
the bargain. 
maki, fire-wood. 
maki-tabako, 
times a cigarette. 
makka (for ma-aka), very red. 
makoto, truth: makoto no, true; 
makoto a, really. 


to mix with, to 


a cigar, some- 
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maku, to sow. 

maku, to wind. 

meakura, a pillow. 

makuwa-uri, a musk-melon. 

mama, step, as in mama-haha, 
a step-mother. 

mama, way, manner : sono mama 
ni shite oku, to leave in state quo. 

mama-haha, a step-mother. 

mame, beans. 

mamma, (generally with honor- 
ific 0), rice, food. 

mamoru, to guard, to keep, to 
watch. 

mamushi, a viper. 

man, a myriad, ten thousand. 

mana, (with honorific prefix の ), 
the Court word for sakana, fish. 

manabu, to practise, to study. 

mana-ita, na board for cleaning 
fish on. 

mane, imitation: mane wo suru, 
to imitate, hence sometimes to do 
(in a bad sense). 

maneku, to invite. 

mannaka, the middle. _ 

manzoku, contentment : manzoku 
suru, to be content. 

mappira, quite; only used in 
such apologetic phrases as that 
in p. 291, No. 57. 

mari, a ball (for throwing, etc.). 

maromeru (2), to make round. 

maru, a word helping to form 
the names of merchant ships, as 
“ Tokyo Maru,” Its origin and 
signification are obscure. 


maru de, quite. 

marui, round. 

masaka (with a negative), hardly, 
sarely not. 

ma-seba, insufficient space. 

massao, perfectly green, livid. 

massugu (na), straight. 

masii (irreg.), an honorific verbal 
sufhix; see pp. 160, 170, 249 ; also 
19, 67, 198, 212. 

masu, to increase (trans.). 

masu-masu, more and more. 

masuru, see p. 160. 

mata, again; (with a negative), 
no more. 

matsu, a pine-tree. 

matsu, to wait. 

matsuri, a festival. 

matsu-take, a species of mush- 
room. 

mattaku, quite. 

mawaru, to turn (intrans.). 

mawasu, to turn (trans.). 

mayou, to stray, to be in a 
quandary. 

mazaru, to be mixed. 

mazeru (2), to mix (trans.). 

mazu, in the first place, well, 
anyhow, at all events. 

mazui, nasty to eat. 

me, the eyes, a mesh, an open 
space: me ga sameru, to wake 
(intrans.); の me nt kakaru, to 
haw the honour to meet you ; a 

- ment kakeru, to have the honour 
to show you ; Aidoi me ni au, to 
be harshly treated ; Azdoi me 7 
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awaseru, to treat harshly; me no 
chikai, shortsighted ; me-moto, 
the part of the face near the 
eyes; me ni tsttkanat, not to 
notice; me no tama, the eye- 
balls ; se wo mawasu, to faint. 
Me is also used to form ordinal 
numbers, see D. II5. 

me, a2 feminine prefix, see p. 27. 

me, a contemptuous suffix ; see 
D. 240. 

me-aki, one who can see, not 
blind. 

medetai, auspicious: の medetd 
gozaimasi, I beg to congratulate 
you, 

medo, the eye of a needle. 

megane, spectacles. 

meguru, to go round : mcguri-au, 
to come across after many 
adventures. 

mei, a niece. 

mei, a name, an inscription; see 
also p. 109. 

meibutsu, the production for 
which a locality is specially 
noted. 

meigen, clear speech: meigen 
suru, to state clearly. 

meigin, a celebrated song or 
poem. 

Meiji, see p. 116. 

meijiru (3), to command. 

meisho, a celebrated place. g 

meiwaku, perplexity, trouble; 
meiwaku suru, to be in perplexity 
or trouble ; (42/2 7 が) metwaku wo 


kakeri, to bring (some one) into 
trouble. 

mekata, weight. 

mekiki, a connoisseur. 

mekki, plated,—e.g. with gold. 

mekura, blind. 

memboku, the countenance 
(metaph.): memboku ga nat, to 
feel ashamed. 

memma, a mare. 

men (generally go wen), permis- 
sion, excuse. 

men, a surface; conf. p. 112 and 
Pp. 364-5. 

mendo6, trouble : 
troublesome. 

mendokiisai, troublesome. 

mendori, a hen bird. 

menj6, a diploma, a passport. 

meshi, boiled rice, a meal. 

meshi-mono, clothes (honorific). 

meshi-tsitikai, 2 servant. 

messo (na), extravagant. 

mesu (no), female. 

mesu, to employ (honorific) ;— 
used very widely, e.g., for putting 
on clothes, getting into a jzurtki- 
sha: meshi-agaru, to eat or drink 
(honorific); meshi-tsureru, to take 
with one (e.g. a retainer). 

metta ni (with a negative), rarely, 
hardly ever. 

mezurashigaru, to think strange, 
to lionise. 

mezurashii, 
ful. 

mi, three ; in enumeration #7. 


mendd na, 


strange, wonder- 
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mi, an honorific prefix ; see pp. 
143, 249. 

mi, a fruit (generally 4 zo mz). 

mi, a suffix used to form nouns ; 
see p. 38. 

michi, a road, a way: mtichi-nort, 
mileage, distance. 

michiru (3), to grow full,—e.g. 
the moon, or the tide at flood. 

michi-shio, high tide. 

midari (ni), in confusion ; hence 
rashly, undaly. 

midasu, to throw into confusion, 
to deprave. 

midori, a lightish green. 

mieru (2), to be visible, to appear, 
to seem; hence sometimes to 
come: muenaku mari, to dis- 
appear; fo micte, see p. 304, 
foot-note 37. 

migaku, to polish, to brush (boots). 

migi, the right (side): migi-(2)¢e, 
the right hand. 

migoto (na), beautiful. 

migurushii, ‘ugly (to 
at). 

mi-harashi, a view (down or 
over), a prospect. 

mihon, a sample. 

mijikai, short. 

Mikado, see p. 35. 

mikan, an orange (mandarin). 

mikka, three days, the third day 
of the month. 

mimi, the ears: mimi ni mo 
kakenat, won't listen to it 3 mimi 
no tot, hard of hearing. 


look 


mimizu, an earthworm. Some 
say memezt. 

mimochi, conduct, morals (good 
or bad). 

mina, all: wna nt sarimashita, 
see p. 292, No. 66; mina sur, all 
of you, all your people. 

minami, south. 

minashigo, an orphan. 

minato, a harbour, a port. 

minken, popular rights, de- 
mocracy. 

mint6, the popular party. 

miru (3), to see, to look, some- 
times to try, also to consider as 
(conf. pp. 193, 2513 133): 72 に 
ataru, to find; m-awascru, to 
put off; mi-dasu, to discover: 
mt-komu, to see into or through, 
to estimate ; m-mawaru, to look 
round ; #t-nogist, to let out of 
sight; #t-otosu, to overlook ; 
mi-sokonau, to see wrong; 
mi-tariru, to see enough of; 
mt-tomeru, to notice, to consider ; 
mé-toreru, to be captivated ; 2- 
tstikernu, to notice ; mt-tsitkurou, 
to look out for and get (some- 
thing suitable); t-skeru, to 
observe. 

misaki, a cape. 

mise, a shop: mise-saki, a shop- 
window, 

miseru (2), to show ; conf. p. 251. 

miso, a kind of bean sauce. 

misoka, the last day of the month, 
whether the 3oth or 31st. 
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mi(tsu), three: #7i/su-go, a three- 
year-old child; #rtsu-ire-ko, three 
boxes fitting into each other. 

mitstike, a castle-gate. 

mitsu-me nyitidé, a hobgoblin 
with three eyes. 

miya, a Shinto temple, but see 
p. 249. . 

miyage, a present, especially one 
brought by a person returning 
from a journey. 

miyako, a capital city. 

mizu, water; specifically cold 
water as opposed to hot, and 
fresh water as opposed to salt: 
mizu-gwashi, fruit; mttzu-nomi- 
goppu,a tumbler; mizu-tsugi, a 
water-jug; mize-unti, a fresh- 
water lake ; wuizu ga deru, water 
overflowing, to inundate. 

mizukara, of my (his, etc.) own 
accord ; oneself, personally. 

mo, a postposition ; see pp. 72, 166, 
196, 270: de mo, see p. 55, 
95: 

mo, mourning. 

mo, already, still, yet, more ; (with 
a negative verb) no more; 2 の 
Aitotsu, one more; mo sitkoshi 
de, nearly 3 0 voroshit, see p. 
292, No. 72. 

mochi, a kind of rice-cake, 

mochiiru (3), to employ. 

mochimashite, polite for moize, 
both as gerund of zo な zz and as 
postposition. 

mochimono, property, possessions. 


mochi-nushi, an owner, pos- 
sessor. 

mochiron, of course, certainly. 

modosu, to give or send back, to 
vomit. 

mcegi, dark green. 

mohaya, same as 710. 

moji, or monji, a written 
character, specifically a Chinese 
ideograph. 

moji-moji suru (irreg.), to be 
nervous. 

mo6kKaru, to be earned or made, 
—said of money. 

mdke, profit, gains. 

mdkeru (2), to make (money). 

mokuroku, a list. 

mokiiteki, an object, a motive. 

mokuy6bi, Thursday. 

momen, cotton. 

momiji, the maple-tree,—cele- 
brated for its red leaves in 
autumn. 

momm5 (na), ignorant. 

momo, a peach: momo-iro (no), 
pink- coloured. 

momu, to rub, 
shampoo. 

mon, a “cash” (a small copper 
coin). 

mon, a gate. 

mon’, short for mono, a thing. 

mondai, a problem, a question. 

mono, a (concrete) thing,—not 
to be confounded with 4o/0, an 
(abstract) thing, see p. 39 : ”078(0) 
dest kara, see p. 703 mono-goto, 


to knead, to 
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each thing (in its turn); sono 12, 
to speak; sono no, see p. 393 
mono Wo, see p. 186. 

mono-oki, an out-house, 

moppara, chiefly. 

morau, to have given one, to 
receive ; see also p. 203. 

mori, a wood, a forest. 

moshi, if ; also used as an initial 
exclamation answering to our 
phrase ‘‘excuse me”. Perhaps it 
comes from moshimast#, I say. 

Moshi, Mencius. 

mdshi-bun, an objection. 

mdshi-wake, an excuse, an 
apology. 

modsu, to say (sce also pp. 249, 
278): mishi-ageru, to say to a 
superior; ##0shi-aye-kanert, not to 
venture to say ; 720s /t-awaseru, to 
arrange bcforehand (e.g. a meet- 
ing) ; mosht-kaneru, not to ven- 
ture to say; 
receive, to take in charge; mdsht- 
watasu, to deliver jadgment. 

moto, origin, originally, cause ; 
80 Moto to maru, tno cause ; 
moto yori, of course. 

motode, capital (a fund of money). 

motomeru (2), to search for, to 
ask for, to get. 

motsu, to hold, (hence) to have, 
also intransitively to last, to wear: 
mochi-agert, to lift. 

motte, a postposition: see p. 73: 
motte tku, to carry away ; motte 
kuru, to bring (things). 


moshi-ukeru, to 
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motto, still, more ; conf. p. 146. 

mottomo, quite, very, (hence) 
quite right or reasonable, of 
course: yo mottomo de gozat- 
mast, see p. 246, 

moya, mist, fog. 

moy6, a pattern. 

mu, or mii,’six ; see p. 】OI. 

muchi, (as) in a dream. 

muda (na), useless. 

mugaku, ignorance: mugaku na 
or 720, ignorant. 

mugi, a general name for wheat 
and barley. 

muhitsu (no), illiterate. 

muhon, a rebellion, a mutiny: 
muhon-nin, a rebel. 

muika, six days, the sixth day of 
the month. 

mujin, a money lottery. 

mukade, a centipede. 

mukaeru (2), to send for, to 
welcome, to marry (a wife). 

mukashi, antiquity, old 
days. 

mukatte (preceded by #2), turn- 
ing to, towards, to. 

mukau, to be opposite to; #3 
mukatte, confronting, towards, to. 

muko, a bridegroom, a son-in- 
law. 

mnuko。 the opposite side, opposite, 
the other party, he, she, they, 
there: zo mukdéd ni, on the other 
side, opposite, beyond. 

muku, pure, solid, unalloyed,— 
said of metals, 
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mumei (no), anonymous, 

muna-moto, same as the next. 

mune, the chest: mune ga warut, 
to feel sick at the stomach. 

mune, a roof-ridgei: see also 
p. 112, 

muninté, an uninhabited island. 

mura, a village. 

murasaki, lilac, purple. 

muri, unreasonable: 
dest, what you say is unreason- 
able. 

mury6, incalculable, infinite. 

musai (no), wifeless, a bachelor. 

mushi, an _ insect, any small 
creature that is neither bird, 
quadruped, nor fish. 

mushi, (with honorific prefix の ), 
the Court word for miso, bean 
sauce, 

mustiko, a boy, a son; but see 
p. 256. 

mustime, a girl, a daughter ; but 
see p. 256. 

mu(tsu), six. 

mutsumashii, friendly, on good 
terms. 

muyami (na), reckless, helter- 
skelter: muyamt ni, recklessly. 

muy6 (no), useless, 

muzukashii, difficult. 

myaku, the pulse: myaku wo 
toru, to feel the pulse. 

my6ch6, to-morrow morning. 

myo (na), wonderful, strange. 

mydgonichi, the day after to- 
morrow. 


go murt 
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my6dji, a family name. 
myonichi, to-morrow. 


N 


n’, short for 20, of ; see p. 79. 

ma, a name, specifically the per- 
sonal name which corresponds 
to our ‘Christian name: の 
wo tsitkeru, to give a name, 

na, termination of the positive 
imperative; see p. 167. 

na, termination of the negative 
imperative ; see p. 168. 

na, a particle used to form quasi- 
adjectives ; see pp. 135-8; 44, 
142 : 2a no, 78, 135, 142. 

na! an interjection; see p. 238. 

nabe, a saucepan. 

nada, a reach or stretch of sea 
along a limited portion of the 
coast. 

nadakai, famous. 

nadameru (2), to pacify. 

naderu (2), to stroke. 

nado, properly etcetera, but often 
used at the end of an enumera- 
tion as a sort of expletive. 
Sometimes it may be rendered 
by such as, or like. 

nafuda, 2 visiting card. 

nagai, long. 

naga-iki, long life. 

nagameru (2), to gaze. 

nagara, while; see pp. 242, 39. 

nagare, a flow. 

nagareru (2), to flow. 

nagasa, length. 
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naga-ya, see p. 281, foot-note. 

. nageru (2), to throw. 

nagi, a calm. 

naguru, to beat, to thrash. 

nagusameru (2), to console, to 
cheer. 

nai, the “negative adjective;” see 
Ppp. 129, 137, 139, 140: nat koto 
wa nal, see p. 271. 

nai-nai, private, secret. 

naikaku, a ministry, the cabinet. 

naisho (no), secret, private. 

naka, inside; hence the relations 
(friendly or otherwise) existing 
between people; zo xaka nt, 
inside; o xaka, a person’s inside; 
o nako ga sikimashita, I feel 
hungry. Sometimes asa means 
all, whole, as machi-naka, the 
whole street. 

nakagai, a broker. 

nakagoro, a middle or inter- 
mediate time. 

nakama, a mate, a coinrade, 

naka-naka, very, more than 
you might think: aka-naka 
d6mo, see p. 237. 

nakanzuku, more particularly, 

・ of all others. 

nakare, see bottom of p. 168. 

naka-yashiki, sce “p. 376, foot- 
note, 

nakereba narimasen, 
see N.B. at top of p. 175. 

nakédo, a middleman, a match- 
maker. 

naku, to cry, to sing. 


must ; 


naku naru, to die (lit. to become 
non-existent). 

nama, raw, crude: nama-byoh, 
see p. 313, No 23. 

namae, 2 (person’s) name. 

nama-iki (na), conceited, vain. 

namakeru (2), to behave idly: 
namakete iret, to be idle. 

namari, lead (the metal). 


“nama-yoi, half-tipsy. 


namban-tetsu, 2 particular kind 
of iron, so called because 
brought to Japan by the “south- 
ern barbarians” (sambam), i.e., 
the Portuguese or Dutch. 

nami, a wave. 

nami (no), ordinary, average: 
nami-tartei, ditto. 

namida, tears: xamda wo kobo- 
su, to shed tears, 

man P abbrev. of mani? what? 
nan da ka, somehow or other ; 
nan de mo, anything; man de 
mo ka de mo, anything and 
everything (see also p. 350, note 
7); san-doki? cr man-j7i? what 
o'clock ? zan-nen ? nan-ri ? see p. 
113; an to ka, something or 
other; xan to naku, without any 
assignable cause, 

nan, emphatic, see foot-note to p. 


135. 
nana(tsu), seven. 
nanda, nandari, andaro, 


neg. verbal suffixes, see p. 169. 
nando, same as zado, 
nani ? what ? ani-512, somehow, 
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please, indeed, but often a mere 
expletive; nant-gasii, sach and 
such a person, so and so; an no 
nanigasht, Mr, so and SO ; #ant- 
hodo ? what amount? sanz ka, 
nan(n)t mo, nan(t) de mo, see p. 
52; ani-nani, such and such, so 
and so, sani shiro or nar nt ttase, 
see p. 189 ; nant yori, more than 
anything. 

Nankin, China (vulg.). 

manni, popular for nani, nannt 
mo nat, there is nothing at all. 

nan-nyo, men and women, sex. 

nanoka, vulgar for zanuka. 

mansen, a shipwreck: xansen nt 
au, to be shipwrecked. 

nanuka, seven days, the seventh 
day of the month. 

nanzo, something, how? what? 
also used for wado and for maze. 

nao, still more ; see p. 146. 

maoru, to get well, to recover 
(intrans.): saori-kakaru, to be 
on the road to recovery. 

maoru, to amend, to rectify, to 
cure, to change. 

nara, short for zarada. 

mara, an oak-tree. 

nara, 

naraba, 

naraberu (2), to place in a row. 

narabu, to be in a row, to be 
parallel. 

narai, a habit, a usage. 

narasu, to ring (trans.). 

narau, to learn. 


| if, but see p. 185. 


nareru (2), to get accustomed : 
narete iru, to be accustomed. 

nari, or; see p. 224. 

nari (with honorific prefix 0), see 
p. 241. " 

narimasen, see D. 224. 

narod koto nara, if possib‘e. 

naru, to ring (intrans.). 

nmaru, to be, see pp. 224, 
175, 185 :...782 mart, 249. 

maru, to become, sometimes to 
ripen, For such phrases as の 
tanomi ni nari, See Pp. 249: Nart- 
kawart, to replace. 

naruhodo! see p. 238. 

narutake, as...as possible, if 
possible. 

nasai or nasare, imperative of 
nasaru , see pp. 171, 242, 253. 

nasaru, see pp. 160, 171, 249. 

nasareru (2), see p. 171. 

nasas6 na, apparently non-exis- 
tent. 

nashi, (there) is not; see pp. 122, 
129. 

nashi, a pear, 

nasu, to do. 

natsu, summer. 

nawa, a rope. 

nazeP why? zzZ to iu to, be- 
cause, but see p. 351, foot-note 8. 

ne, a root. 

ne, price: ne wo tsiikeru, to price. 

ne orne! an important interjec- 
tion ; see D. 238. 

neba, termination of the negative 
condit, present; see p. 169. 


136, 
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nebeya, a bedroom. 

nedai, a (European) bed. 

nedan, a price. 

nedoko, a bed. 

nedo(mo), termination of the 
negative concessive present ; see 
p- 169. 

negai, a request, a desire. 

negau, to request, to beg ; some- 
times (in the mouths of the lower 
classes) to have to do with, to 
sell to : megawvaku wa, please. 

negi, an onion. 

negiru, to bargain. 

neji, a screw. 

nejiru, to twist (trans.). 

neko, a cat. 

nema, a bedroom. 

nemaki, night-ciothes. 

nembutsu, a kind of Buddhist 
prayer or litany. 

nemui, sleepy. 

men, 2 year ;—used only in com- 
pounds, as ¢oze2, this year. 

nen, a thought, a wish, heed paid: 
nen wo okosu, to have a thought 
enter one’s mind. 

nengo, a “year-name ;” see p. 
116. 

nengu, the taxes. 

nennei, a doll (in baby language). 

nenrei, age, years. 

neru (2), to go to bed, to lie down, 
to sleep: Zze/e tru, to be asleep ; 
netstikarenat, cannot get to sleep. 

nesan, lit. Miss elder _ sister 
(ane san), and hence used as a 


hal€-polite halt-familiar style of 
address in talking to girls. 
nesshin, zeal. 

netsu, fever. 

ne-uchi, value, price. 

neZumi, arat: nezumit-iro, grey. 

ni, a postposition ; see pp. 743 45, 
80, 94, 98, 99, 100, 169, 213: mt 
ttatte, ni tatshite, ni yotte, see p. 
100 5 72 Suru, see Pp. 227; 222 wa, 
see pp. 88, 94 ; 72 の ZZ と, in. 

ni, two: 2-bai, double ; #7-daz, 
number ni-bamme, the 
second; #t-do, twice ; #t-do-wie, 
the second time ; #2-warz, twenty 
per cent 3 #2-warit go-bu, twenty- 
five per cent. 

nichi, a day (in compounds), as 
nichi-nichi, daily. 

nichiydbi, Sunday. 

nigai, bitter. 

nigeha wo ushinau, to lose the 
power of flight. 

nigeru (2), to run away: nige- 
dasit, to begin to run away. 

nigiru, to grasp. 

nigiyaka (na), lively. 

nigori, see pp. 20, 29, 32, 143, 163. 

ni-gwatsu, February. 

Nihon, (less elegantly Nippon), 
Japan: Mhon-go, the Japanese 
language; Vihon-jin, a Japanese; 
Nihon-koku, Japan; Nihon no, 
Japanese (adj.). 

niji, a rainbow. 

ni-ju, twenty. 

ni-ji-yokka, twenty-four days, 


two; 
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the twenty-fourth day of the 
month. 

nikai, a second storey, upstairs. 

nikawa, glue. 

niku, flesh, meat: 2hii-sashi, a 
fork ; szkittai, the flesh (religi- 
ously speaking, as opposed to 
the spirit); #z£e-ya, a butcher's 
shop, hence a butcher. 

ni(-motsu), luggage, cargo. 

nin, a person ;—used only in com- 
pounds, as go-nin, five people. 

ningen, a human being. 

ningy6, a doll. 

ni-nim-biki, pulled by two men. 

ni-nin-nori, accommodating two 
persons ;—said of a jinrikisha. 

ninjin, a carrot. 

ninsoku, a coolie. 

nioi, a smell. 

Nippon, see Nihon. 

niramu, to glare at with the eyes. 

niru (3), to boil (food, not water): 
nt-tatte tru, to be at boiling point. 

nishi, west; ishi-kita, north- 
west 5 222s/i-mtinanii, south-west. 

nishiki, brocade. 

nite, the Classical form of the 
postposition de, see p. 62. 

ni-t6-biki, pulled by two horses, 

niwa, a court-yard, a garden: 
niwa-guchi, the entrance to a 
garden. 

niwatori, the barndoor fowl. 

ni-zukuri, packing: mi-zukuri 
wo suri, to pack. 

no, a moor : #0-hara, ditto. 


no, a postposition ; see pp. 76, 96, 
97; 99, 102, 142, cf pass.: no nt, 
pp. 96, 186; for #0 followed by 
other postpositions, see p. 96; #0 
nan no, see p. 81. 

n6! an interjection : see p. 238. 

nobasu, to stretch (trans.), to put 
off. 

noberu (2), to narrate, to express 
opinion. 

noboru, to go up, to climb. 

noboseru (2), to rush to the head 
(said of blood). 

nochi, after, afterwards: mocht- 
hodo, afterwards, by and by: 
nocht-got, a second wife. 

nodo, the neck, the throat : odo 
ga kawaku, to be thirsty. 

nokorazu, without exception, all ; 
conf. pp. 230, 233. 

nokori, a remainder. 

nokoru, to remain over, to be left. 

nokosu, to leave behind. 

nomi, only: soni narazu, not 
only, 

nomi, a flea. 

nomu, to drink: somi-taosu, to 
cause loss to a wine-dealer by 
drinking his liquor and not pay- 
ing for it; ¢abako wo nomu, to 
smoke. 

nonoshiru, to revile. 

norite, one who rides (on a horse, 
in a Carriage, etc.). 

norou, to curse. 

noru。 to ride—on a horse, in a 
vehicle, in a boat, etc.: zori-oku- 
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reru, to be too late (for the train, 
steamer, etc.). Motte tru some- 
times means simply to be on. 

noshi-kakaru, to spring apon. 

nozomi, a wish: ozomt-dort, 
according to one’s wish. 

nozomu, to look forward to, to 
expect, 

nugu, to take off. 

nuguu, to wipe. 

nuibari, a needle. 

nuimono, needlework. 

nukeru (2), to slip out, to get 
pulled out, to get out of joint. 

nuku, to pull out (e.g. a cork). 

Mureru (2), to get wet: nurete 
iru, to be wet; conf. p. 204. 

nurimono, lacquer-ware. 

nuru, to smear, to lacquer. 

nurui, lukewarm. 

nusumu, to steal. 

nuu, to sew. 

ny dbo, a wife. 

nyoshi, a girl. 

nyotei, an empress or queen- 
regnant. 

nozoku, to peep. 

nythi, or nywty6, expenses: 


ayiht wo kakeru, to spend money. 


O 


O, a tail. 

©, an honorific prefix; see pp. 143, 
245-9, 259. 

O。 2 masculine prefix ; see p. 27. 

6, an augmentative prefix; see p. 


143. 


6, a king. 

6-atari, a great hit. 

oba, an aunt. 

obasan, an old lady, granny. 

0-Bei, Europe and America. 

obi, a sash, a belt. 

obiyakasu, to frighten. 

oboeru (2), to remember, to feel, 
to learn: obve-tstikusu, to learn 
thorouyhly. 

déchaku (na), villainous, dchaku- 
mono, a rascal, 

ochiru (3), to fall; see pp. 157, 
152. 

odayaka (na), calm, quiet. 

odokasu, to frighten. 

6-doko, a large place. 

odoroku, to be astonished, to be 
afraid : odorokt-awateru, to rush 
into a panic. 

odoru, to dance. 

Ofiku, going and returning: 
Oftiku-gippu, a retarn ticket. 

6gi, a fan (of the opening and 
shutting kind). 

OgYO suru (irreg.), lit. to go 
through sideways, hence to stalk 
along through, to traverse in- 
solently. 

o-ha uchi-Karasu, lit. to wither 
one’s tail and wing, i.e., to come 
down in the world and have 
nothing Jeft but rags, to be 
shabby. 

chay6 (better o ayo), good morn- 
ing ; conf. p. 293, No. 82 and 
foot-note. 
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6-hei, insolence, arrogance. 

oi, a nephew. 

di, plentiful; see p. 275: of mi, 
very, chiefly. 

oide (properly o ide, i.e., honour- 
able exit), conf. pp. 251, 223. 

oi-oi。 gradually. 

Oira。 a very vulgar word for we. 

Oisen, money spent on pursuing 
some one. 

Oishii, nice to eat, tasty. 

oite, in (bookish word). 

oi-yaru, to drive away. 

oji, an uncle. 

Ojiisan, an old gentleman, grand- 
papa. 

Gjiru (3), to correspond, to answer, 
to suit. 

oka, land (as opposed to water). 

oka, a mound. 

6kami, a wolf. 

okamisan, a married woman of 
the lower or lower middle class, 
Mrs, It might also be written 
の kami san. 

okashii or okashi na, absurd, 
laughable. 

dkata, for the most part, probably. 

oki, the offing, out at sea. 

-O6kii or oki na, large, conf. pp. 
138, 142: の 62 nt, very. 

okiru (3), to rise, to get up ; of- 
agaru, to rise up (e.g. from the 
ground), 

6kisa, size. 

6-kizu, a severe wound. 

okkakeru (2), to pursue. 
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okkasan, mamma, a mother ; see 
pp. 256-7. 

okonai, conduct, behaviour. 

okonau, to practise (e.g. virtue). 

okoru, to arise, to take place. 

okoru, to get angry: okort-daszu, 
to begin to get angry. 

okosu, to rouse, to raise: negat 
wo okosu, to begin to feel a 
desire. 

oku, to put, sometimes to lay 
aside; conf. pp. 154, 152, 194. 

oku, 2 hundred thousand. 

oku, the inner part or recesses of 
anything,—e.g. of a mountain 
range. 

okureru (2), to be too late, not to 
be in time. 

okuri-j6, an invoice, a bill of 
lading. 

okuri-mono, a present (to an 
inferior). 

okuru, to send, to give, to ac- 
company, to see off; also to 
spend (time). 

okiisama, okitisan, a married 
woman of the upper class, my 
lady, Lady, Mrs. ; conf. p. 256. 

omae, you ; See p. 47. 

omba, a wet-nurse. 

omma, a stallion. 

omocha, a toy. 

omoi, heavy, important. 

omoi, thought, (hence) affection ; 
omot no hoka, unexpectedly. 

omoi-gake-nai, unexpected. 

omonjiru (3), to esteem greatly. 
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omoshiroi, amusing, interesting. 

omoshiromi, (a certain amount 
of) fun, or interest. 

omoshirosa, amusement, fun, 
interest, the amount or degree 
of amusement. 

omotai, heavy. 

omote, the front, out-of-doors : 
omote-mon, a front gate 5 omote- 
muki, outwardly, official. 

omou, to think : omo1-dasz, to call 
to mind ; omoi-kiru, to make up 
one’s mind; omot-tatsu, to re- 
solve ; omot-yaru, to sympathize; 
omot-yoran, anexpected. 

omowareru (2), to venture to 
think, conf. p. 201. 

6-mugi, barley. 

on, kindness: 07 wo shiranai, to 
be ungrateful, 

on, the book language form of the 
honorific prefix o. 

onaji, the same; see p. 126. 

ondori, a cock bird. 

ongaku, classical music. 

oni, a devil, a goblin, 

onna, 2 woman: の ZZ no ko, a 
little girl. 

onore, self; also you (insulting). 

onsen, a hot spring. 

ora, I, but sce p. 46. 

Grai, going and coming, a 
thoroughfare: drat-dome, no 
thoroughfare : conf. p. 22. 

Oranda, Holland. 

ore, see p. 46. 

oreru (2), to break (intrans.). 


ori, an occasion, a time; o7?-ort, 
from time to time. 

ori-au, to be in certain mutual 
relations, e.g. ort-aimasen, they 
do not get on well together. 

orifushi, on a certain occasion, 
sometimes, just then. 

oriru (3), to descend. 

Orosha, Russia. 

orosoKa (na), remiss, 

orosu, to lower, hence to launch. 

oru, to be ; see pp. IgI, 223, 155: 
...22 Orarenat, cannot do without. 

oru, to weave. 

oru, to break (trans.), to pluck. 

osameru (2), to pacify, hence to 
govern, to guide; also to put 
away. 

6-sawagi, confusion, a hubbub. 

ose。 something said (honor.). 

Oserareru (irreg.), honorific for 
to say, sce pp. 171, 251. . 

oshie, instruction, doctrine, a re- 
ligion. 

oshieru (2), to teach, to show 
how. 

oshi-gami, blotting-paper. 

oshii, regrettable: oshit koto dest 
ne/ what a pity! Osi is 
wrongly but frequently replaced 
by hoshit, as kiru no mo hoshit 
gozaimasi, it seems a pity to cut it. 

oshimu, to regret, to grudge. 

osh6, a Buddhist priest. 

osoi, late. 

osoreru (2), to fear: osore-zriu, to 
be filled with dread, often used 
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as an almost meaningless polite 
phrase. 

osoroshil, frightful. 

ossharu, to say (honorific), see 
171, 251. 

osu (no), male. 

osu, to push. 

oto, a sound, a noise: の Z の ga suru, 
there is a noise. 

otoko, a man: ofoko-buri, a manly 
air ; otoko no ko, a boy. 

otona, a grown-up person. 

otonashii, good (of a child), quiet 
in behaviour. 

otono。 the Mikado’s palace, a 
feudal lord. 

otoroeru (2), to decline (intrans.), 
to grow feeble. 

otosu, to let fall. 

ototoi, the day before yesterday. 

ototoshi, the year before last. 

ototo。 a younger brother. 

Otottsan, papa, a father; conf. 
pp. 256-7. 

otto, a husband ; but see p. 256. 

ou, to pursue. 

6-waral, a good laugh. 

owari, the end. 

owaru, to end (intrans, and trans.). 

oya, a parent ; oya-ko, parents and 
children: oya-ko-rashit, like or 
suitable to parents and children. 

oyaji, a father ; see p. 256. 

oya(-oya)! an interjection; see 
p. 239. 

oyobosu, to cause to reach, to 
extend to (trans.), 


RA 


oyobu, to reach (intrans.) : sore nz 
wa oyobimasen, there is no need to 
do that. 

oyogu, to swim. 

Syoso, or Oyoso, altogether, on 
the whole, in the main. 

ozara。 a dish (large plate). 

OzZe1。 a crowd. 


Pp 


pan, bread, conf. N. B, to p. 236: 
pan-ya, a bakery, hence a baker. 

patat(t)to, flop, bang. 

penki, paint ; conf. p. 26. 

penshiru, a pencil (from the 
English word). 

pika-pika, ) with a flash, glit- 

pikatto, teringly. 

pon-pon, the stomach (in baby 
language). 


R 


ra, a particle of vagueness or pla- 
rality ; see pp. 29, 52. 

rai, thunder. 

rai, next (in compounds), as 7az- 
nen, next year. 

raida (na), lazy. 

rarnbo。 disorderly conduct: vam- 
bo na, wild, riotous ; vamdbo-nin, 
a turbulent fellow. 

rampu, a lamp (from the English 
word): rampu wo tsikeru, to 
light a lamp. 

ramune, lemonade 
English word). 

rasha, woollen cloth. 


(from the 
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rashii, a suffix ; see D. 133. 

rei, ceremonies, politeness, thanks : 
o ret wo iu, to thank. 

rei, n precedent, an example. 

reifiku, full dress, dress clothes. 

reishu, cold sake. 

rekishi, history. 

renga, a brick, 

renju, a company, associates. 

ressha, a railway train. 

ri, a Japanese league ef nearly 
2$ miles English. 

rieki, profit, advantage. 

rigaku, science. 

rikiry6, degree of strength, abi- 
lity. 

rikken-seiji, constitutional go- 
vernment. 

rik6 (na), ’cute, intelligent. 

riku, rare for roku, six, 

riku, land; riku-age suru, to land 
(trans.)。 

rikugun, an army. 

rikutsu, a reason ; arguing (often 
in a bad sense); r2htetsu wo itt, 
to quibble. 

ringo, an apple. 

rinjin, a neighbour. 

rinshoku, stinginess. 

rippa (na), splendid, 

rippo, legislating : 77ff0-fu, a hall 
of legislature. 

rippuku, anger: rippuku suru, 
to get angry. 

risti, the number of miles. . 

ro, an imperative termination ; see 
p. 167. 
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rd, an upper storey with a gallery, 
a large hall. 

ré, trouble. 

roji, an alley. 

rdjin, an old man: go rdjim, your 
father, 

réka, a passage (in a house), a 
corridor. 

roku, six. 

roku-gwatsu, June. 

roku-ji, sixty. 

Romaji, the 
bet, 

romei, lit. dew life, hence a scanty 
livelihood ; romet wo tsunagu, to 
eke out a subsistence. 

ron, argument, opinion. 

Rongo, the Confucian Analects. 

ronin, a wandering samurai who 
served no particular lord. 

ronjiru (3), toargue : ronjt-tatert, 
to start an idea. 

ronrigaku, logic. 

ronshi, a collection of articles, 
lectures, or addresses. 

rdéshi, death in prison : roshé sere, 
to die in prison. 

rdsoku, a candle. 

rd(ya), prison. 

rusu, absent: rzsu-ban, a care- 
taker ? rzsz-chu, while absent. 

ry6, a dragon. 

ry6, both, as in ryd-hé, both 
(sides) ; 7yo-nzn, both persons : 
ryd-te, both hands. 

ryogae-ya, an exchange shop, 
a money-changer. 


Roman aljphas 
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rydji, a consul: 7ydi-kwan, a 
consulate, 

ryoken, judgment, opinion, in- 
tention, sometimes excuse, 

ryok6, journey : (ryokd-)menjo, a 
passport ; ryokd suru, to travel. 

rydri, cooking : rydri-nis, a cook; 
ryori-ya,a restaurant; ryori wo 
suru, to cook. 

rydshin, conscience. 

ryéshin, both parents. 

ryaké, prevalence, fashion : ~yiko- 
22。 an epidemic disease; ryizkd 
suru, to be in fashion, to prevail. 
Ryitikyid, the Luchu Islands. 


に 


ga, a suffix used to form abstract 
nouns ; see p. 37. 

sa! or sa ! an interjection ; p. 239. 

sabaki, a judicial decision. 

sabaku, to manage, to decide the 
merits of. 

sabi, rust, 

sabishii, lonely, ‘dull. 

sadamaru, to be fixed, settled. 

sadameru (2), to fix, to settle, 

sadameshi, or sadamete, 
positively, surely. 

sae, even (adverb), if only. 

saeru (2), to be clear and cold, 
hence calm and skilful. 

sagaru, to descend, hence to go 
away. 

sagasu, to seek, to look for. 

sageru (2), to lower, to hang 
down (trans.), 
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sai, a humble word for wife: yo た 
shi, wife and children. 

sai-chi, intelligence. 

saiketsu, decision, verdict: saz- 
hetsu suru, to take a vote. 

saiku, workmanship, a ware. 

saikun, an honorific word for 
wife, conf. p. 256. 

sairei, a religious festival. 

saisho, the beginning. 

saisoku, urging on : saisoku suru, 
to urge on, to hurry up (trans.). 

saiwai, good luck, happiness. 

saizen, the very beginning, before. 

saji, a spoon: sajz wo tort, to 
practise as a physician, conf. p. 
388, note 6, 

saka, the hilly part of a road, an 
ascent: saka-mucht, ditto. 

sakan (na), prosperous: sakas 
2i, greatly. 


sakana, anything taken with 
sake, hence more especially 
fish. 


sakarau, to resist. 

sakasama, upside down. 

sakate, a tip (to a servant, etc.). 

saka-ya, a grog-shop. 

sakazuki, a sake-cup. 

sake, rice-heer, also alcoholic 
liquors in general: sake-zukt, 
fondness for strong drink, a 
toper ; sake mi ‘you, to get tipsy. 

sake, a salmon, 

sakebu, to yell. 

saki, front, before, on 
further, a cape: の 


ahead, 
sakt, see 
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p. 248 ; sakt sama, the gentleman 
at the other end. 

saki-hodo, previously, a short 
while ago. 

sakki, emph. for sak, 

sakkon, yesterday and to-day. 

saku, to blossom. 

saku, to tear (trans.). 

saku, last (in compounds), as 
sakuban, last night; sakujttsu, 
yesterday ; sakusen, last year. 

sakura, a cherry-tree. 

sama, way, fashion; also Mr., 
Mrs., Miss ; see pp. 246-7, 258 ・ 
sama-zama, all sorts. 

samasu, to cool (trans.). 

samatage, a hindrance; samatage 
wo suru, to hinder. 

samatageru (2), to hinder. 

sam-bai, treble. 

sam-bu(n) no ichi, one-third. 

sameru (2), to cool (intrans.), to 
fade : me ga sameru, to wake. 

samisen, a sort of guitar with 
three strings, 

samui, cold ;—said only of the 
weather or of one’s own feelings. 

samurai, a gentleman of the 
military caste under the feudal 
system, a warrior, 

samusa, coldness, the degree of 
cold. 

samushii, lonely, dull, 

san, three : sam-dz, three per cent ; 
san-do, thrice; san-do-me, the 
third time ; saz-2in-miae, portions 
for three; sav-wari, thirty per 


cent ; san-wari go-bu, thirty-five 
per cent. 

san, short for sama , see p. 258. 

gan, a mountain (in compounds), 
as Fuji-san, Mount Foji. 

san-gwatsu, March. 

san-ja, thirty. 

sankaku, a triangle. 

sankei suru (irreg.), to goto a 
temple for worship. 

sansei, approval, seconding (a 
motion) ; samset suru, to support, 
to second; sanset-sha, a seconder, 
a supporter, 

sappari, quite; (with a negative) 
not at all. 

sara, a plate. 

garu, a monkey. 

sgaru, to leave (a place), hence to 
be:distant from. 

gasa, bamboo-grass. 

sasai, a trifle; sasat na (or 20), 
trifling. 

sasayaku, to whisper. 

saseru (2), to cause to do, to let. 

sashitaru, a word of the Written 
Language meaning special, par- 
ticular, 

sashizu, a command, dictates, 
information, 

sasou, to take aleng with one, to 
invite : sasot-dasu, ditto. 

sasshiru (3), to guess. 

sassoku, immediately. 

sasu, to thrust, to sting ; to carry 
(e.g. a sword): sasht-ageru, to 
present (to a superior); sash- 
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dasu, to thrust forward ; sashz-tre- 
guchi, the opening (of a post-box, 
etc.). 

sasuga (ni), even so, even such, 
howsoever. 

sata, an order, a decision, infor- 
mation. 

gate, well! (at the beginning of a 
sentence). 

gato, a village. 

saté, sugar. 

satori, comprebension, discern- 
ment of (religious) truth: safori 
wo hiraku, to come to a know- 
ledge of the truth (Buddh.). 

satsu, 2 volume. 

satsu, paper-money : safsu-ire, a 
pocket-book, 

Satsuma-imo, a sweet potato, 
so-called because first introduced 
from Luchu into the province of 
Satsuma. 

sawagasu, to disturb, to make 
turbulent, 

sawagi, a fuss, a row. 

sawaru, to strike or clash against, 
to touch. 

8&YO (a contraction of sono yd, 
that way), so: sayd de gozaimasi 
(p. 64), that is so, yes; ゞ の の de 
gozimasen, NO 5 Sayd sa, oh! yes, 
of course. 

sayOnara, goodbye ; conf. p. 230. 

gaZzo, indeed, surely, doubtless. 

sebone, the spine, backbone. 
segare, a humble word for son; 
conf. p. 256. 


sei, a family name. 

sei, cause, effect. 

sei, stature: set no hikui, short (of 
stature) ; set no takai, tall. 

sei, pure (used chiefly in com- 
pounds). 

sei, make, manufacture: sesuru, 
to manufacture. 

seibansan, the eucharist. 

seibutsu, a living being. 

sei-daku, surds and sonants ; see 
p. 20, second N.B. 

seido, government, political forms 
or constitution. 

seifu, a government, 

seigen, a limit: seigen suru, to 
limit. 

seiji, a government. 

seijin, a sage, a philosopher. 

seiki, a century. 

seinen, the prime of life, youth. 

seireiten, a sacrament. 

seiryoku, strength. 

seishin, the stars (and constella- 
tions). 

sei-shitsu, character, disposition, 
nature. 

Seisho, the Holy Scriptures. 

sei-sui, see p. 34. 

sei-u-kei, a barometer, 

Seiyo。 Western or European 
countries generally, Europe, 
America : Seiyd-jin, a European, 
an American; Setyd-sukuri, 
foreign-built。 

seizo, manufacturing ; sets suru, 
to manufacture. 
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seizon, existence: sezo2 sturz, to 
exist. 

seji, flattery. 

sekai, ) the world: seken narete 

seken, tru, to be used to the 
ways of the world, 

seki, a cough: sekt ga deru, to 
cough. 

seki, a barrier : seki-mort, a guard 
at a barrier. 

sekitan, coal. . 

sekkaku, special pains, signal 
kindness, on purpose, 

sekken, thrift, economy: sekken 
wo okonau, to be thrifty. 

sekky6, asermon: sekkyo suru, to 
preach. 

semai, narrow, small. 

semete, at any rate, at least, at 
most; conf. p. 230. 

semeru (2), to treat with rigour, 
to press upon. 

semmon, a specialty (in learning). 

sempo, the other party, they, he. 

sen, a thousand, 

sen, a cent. 

senaka, the back (of the body). 

Sendai-bushi, a kind of poem, 
see p. 452. 

sendo, the master of a junk, hence 
a boatman, 

senjitsu, the other day. 

senkoku, a little while ago, 

senkyodshi, a clergyman, a mis- 
sionary, 

senrei, baptism: sexrei wo ukeru, 
to be baptised. 


senro, a line of railway. 

sensaku, research; sensaku suru, 
to make researches, 

sensei, an elder, a teacher, hence 
you, he; see p. 47. 

sensu, a fan, see 6gi, 

sentaku, the washing of clothes : 
Sentaku-ya, a washerman; Setz- 
taku suru, to wash (clothes), 

senzo, an ancestor. 

seppo, a sermon, 

seppuku, the sameas dara-kiri, 
see p. 35. 

seri-uri, an auction. 

seshimeru (2), to cause to do, see 
p- 212, 

sessha, I, lit. the awkward person. 

setomono, porcelain. 

setsu, an occasion, a time. - 

setsu, an opinion, 

setsu, awkward; conf. 257. 

setsumei, an explanation: sefsze- 
met suru, to explain. . 

setta, sandals soled with leather; 
setta-baki, wearing such sandals, 

settaku, my house; see p. 257. 

sewa, help, trouble : sewa nt nari, 
to be helped by ; sewe ga の ん ZZ 
to be busy and anxious; sewa wo 
suru, (or yaku), to help; 0 sewa 
sama, see p. 295, No. 96. 

sha, a company, a society, a firm. 

shaberi, chatter, a chatter-box. 

shaberu, to chatter. 

shabon, soap (from the Spanish 
7 2222)。 

shafu, a jinrikisha-man. 
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shain, a partner in a firm, a 
member of a society. 

Shaka Sama, the Buddha Sakya 
Muni. 

shake (properly sake), a salmon. 

shakkin, a debt. 

shaku, a foot (measurement). 

shakwai, a society; also used 
in such phrases as gakiisha sha- 
kwai, the learned world. 

shamisen, see samisen. 

shampan, champagne (from the 
French). 

shappo, a hat, a cap (from the 
French chapeat), 

sharei, a fee, a salary. 

shaseteu, 2 leading article. 

shashin, a photograph : shas/un- 
basamt, a photograph-holder or 
frame; shashin-ya, a PDhoto- 
grapher. ・ 

shateu, a shirt (from the English). 

shi, death: shzsurz, die. 

shi, four. 

shi, a Chinese poem. 

shi, Mr. 

shi, a viscount. 

shi, a postposition ; see p. 81. 

shi, a Classical termination of 
adjectives ; see pp. 121-2. 

shi, the indefinite form of suru, 
to do. 

shi-awase, good fortune, lucky. 

shiba, turf, grass. 

shibaraku, some time (whether 
short or long): makolo ni shi- 
baraku, see p. 269. 


shibaru, to tie. 

shibashi, a short while. 

shibomu, to wither. 

shi-bu(n) no ichi, a quarter (4). 

shi-bu(n) no san, three-quarters. 

shichi, seven. 

shichi-gwatsu, July. 

shichi-jii, seventy. 

shichimen-ché, a turkey. 

shichimotsu, something pawn- . 
ed, a mortgage. 

shichi, (the middle of) the streets. 

shida, a fern. 

shidai, arrangements, _ state, 
(hence) according to: siidai 71, 
according to, gradually. 

shiga, the teeth: shiga nt kakenat, 
to pass over as unimportant. 

shigai, a corpse. 

shigei, dense (see p. 124). 

shigi, a snipe. 

shi-go, four or five. 

shigoku, extremely, very. 

shigoto, work: shigoto wo suru, 
to do one’s work. 

shi-gwatsu, April. 

shihainin, the manager of a 
commercial house. 

shi-hé hap-pi, all (lit. four and 
eigbt) sides. 

shihon, capital (a fund of money). 

shii (no ki), a species of live oak. 

shii, an adjective saffix, see p. 128. 

shiiru (3), to urge, to try, to force. 

shiitake, a species of mushroom, 

shiite, urgently, with violence. 

shijii, constantly. 
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shi-jii, forty. 

shika (with a neg.), nothing but, 
only. Some pronounce shikya. 

shika, a deer, a stag. 

shi-kaku, four sides: shi-kaku na 
or #0, square, 

shikaraba, if (or as)that is so, then. 

shikaru, to scold. 

shikashi, but (see pp. 242-3): 
shikasht-nagara, but, nevertheless. 

shikata, a way of doing: shikata 
ga nai, there is nothing to be 
done, no help for it ; conf, p. 147. 

shiken, an examination, an ex- 
periment; shiken wo ukeru, to 
pass an examination, 

shiki, a ceremony. 

shiki-mono, lit. a spread thing, 
hence a carpet, a table-cloth, etc. 

shikiri (ni), perpetually. 

shi-kitari, a custom that has 
been handed down. 

shikkari, firm, tight: siikkari 
shita, firm, 

shikkei, rudeness: shikkcit na, 
rude, impolite. 

shikken, a regent (in medicval 
times) ; see p. 344, note 3. 

shi-komu, to put into, to arrange 
inside. 

shikwan, an officer. 

shikya, see shika (1). 

shima, an island. 

shimai, the end: #20 ‘shimat, see 
p. 292, No. 69. 

shimatsu, the beginning and 
end, the whole of any affair. 


shimau, to finish ; see p. 194. 

shimbun, news, a newspaper: 
shimbun-shi, a newspaper 3 shin- 
bun-ya, a newspaper man. 

shime-daka, a sum total. 

shimeppoi, damp. 

shimeru, a causative suffix, see 
p. 212, 

shimeru (2), to fasten, to close, 
hence lo put or have on round 
the waist: shime-kiru, to close 
up, to shut up. 

shimmitsu (na), intimate. 

sbhimo, (hoar-)frost ; shinto-doke, 
thaw ; shimo ga furu, to freeze. 

shimo, below. 

shimpai, anxiety, sorrow: shim- 
pai suru, to be anxious or trou- 
bled ; shimpat ni naru, to become 
anxious. 

shimpo, progress: shimpo suru, 
to progress, 

shimpu, a father,—by birth, not 
by adoption ; go shimpt (sama), 
your father. 

shin, new (in compounds), as 
shinnen, the new year. 

shin, the heart; hence the wick 
of a lamp. 

shin (no), true, real: shin nt, 
really. 

shina, a_ kind, 
frequently an article, 
shinamono, ditto. 

Shina, China: 
Chinaman, 

shin-ai, family affection, 


hence more 
goods ; 


Shinajin, a 
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shincha, brass: shinchis-cukert, 
arranged or fastened with brass. 

shindai, an estate, property: 
shindat-kagivi ni naru, to be- 
come bankrupt. 

shinja, a believer. 

shinjiru (3), to believe. 

shinjo suru (irreg.), to present 
respectfully to a superior; see 
PP. II。 251: shinjd-mono, a 
present, 

shinki (na), new. 

shinkd, belief; shinkd-shin, a 
believing heart ; shinkd suru, to 
believe. 

shinkwa, evolution: ssinkwa- 
von, the doctrine of evolution. 

shinnen, the new year. 

shinrei, the soul. 

shinri, truth. 

shinrui, a relation, a kinsman, 

shinsei, sacredness: shinsei na, 
sacred, 

shinsetsu, kindness: shinsetsu 
na, kind. 

shinshi, a gentleman. 

shintai, a new shape. 

Shinto, the name of the aboriginal 
religion of the Japanese prior to 
the introduction of Buddhism. 
It means “ the way of the gods.” 

shinuru (irreg.), to die; see pp. 
172, 198, 212: shint-sokonaut, 
barely to escape death. 

shin-y6 suru (irreg.), to believe 
in, to trast. 

shinz6, properly a girl, but with 


honorific go prefixed now used in 
the sense of a married woman of 
the lower middle class, Mrs. 

shinzu-beki, credible. 

shio, salt, salt water, the tide. 

shira, familiar for shkzran, don’t 
know. 

shiraberu (2), to investigate, to 
examine, 

shira-ga, white hair : conf. p. 25. 

shira-giku, a white chrysan- 
themum. 

shirase, an intimation, an an- 
nouncement. 

shiraseru (2), to inform. 

shireta, self-evident. 

shirimochi wo tstiku, to fall 
down in a sitting position. 

shirizoku, to withdraw (intrans.), 

shiro, a castle. 

shiro, imper. of seru, to do: nani 
shiro, see p. 189. 

shiroi, white. 

shiromi, a tinge of whiteness. 

shiromono, merchandise. 

shirosa, whiteness, the degree of 
whiteness, 

shiru, to know: shirenai, can’t 
tell. 

shirushi, a sign, a mark, 

shi-shaku, the title of viscount 

Shi-sho, see p. 408, note ro. 

shishd, a teacher. 

shisd, a thought. 

shisoku, (with honorific prefix 
go) your son; conf. p. 256. 

shison, a descendant. 
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shita, the under or lower part of | shizumaru, to quiet down (in- 


anything, downstairs: xo shita 
nt, below, underneath ; shita no 
ho, the bottom, beneath, 
shita, the tongue: shita-uchi 
suru, to lick one’s chops, 
shitagau, to follow, to obey : 2 
shitagatte, according to. 
shitagi, under-clothing. 
shitaku, preparations: 
wo suru, to prepare, 
shitan, sandal-wood. 
shitashii, intimate, friendly. 
shitate-ya, a tailor. 
shita-zara, a saucer, 
shita-zubon, drawers (under- 
clothing). 
shitsu, a room, a cabin. 
shitsumon, a question: shitsz- 
mon-sho, a written question. 
shitsurei, rudeness, impertinence: 
shitsuret na, rade, impolite. 
shiyagaru, equivalent to suru, 
yagaru being a contemptuous 
and vulgar suffix, and @ (for a) 
adding to the lowness of the 
expression. 
shiy6, a way of doing: shiyd ga 
mat, there is no help for it, no- 
thing to be done; see also pp. 
147, 182, 
shi-yti, female and male: shiyz- 
fota, sexual selection (Darwin), 
shizen, spontaneity: shizen mo, 
spontaneous, natural; shsen- 
fota, natural selection. 
shizuka (na), quiet. 


shitaku 


trans.). 
shizumu, to sink (intrans.). 
sho, many, all ;—in compounds, as ~ 
shokoku or shoshie all countries ; 
shonin, people in general. 
shobai, trade, business: shdbai- 
gara, the nature of a trade, 
appropriate to a certain trade. 


shoben, urine. ・ 
shobun, treatment, punishment. 
shochi, consent, assent, com- 


prehension:  shdchi 
consent, etc. 

shogun, the title (meaning literal- 
ly generalissimo) of the de facto 
military rulers of Japan from the 
end of the twelfth century to 
A.D. 1868. 

sho-gwatsu, January. 

shoji, the wood and paper or glass 
slides which enclose a Japanese 
room, 

shoji suru (irreg.), to possess, 

shojiki, honesty: shazki na, 
honest. 

ghojiru (3), to produce, to be 
produced, to arise. 

shoken, reading (books): shoken 
suru, to read. 

shoki, a secretary. 

shoko, a proof; 
witness. 

shokubutsu, a plant. 

shokuma, a dining-room. 

shokumotsu, food. 

shokun, gentlemen, Sirs, all of you. 


suru, to 


Shoko-nin, る 
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shokunin, an artisan, a work- 
man, 

shomben, urine (vulg.). 

shomin, all men, every one, 

shomotsu, a book. 

shonin, a merchant, a dealer. 

shonin, a Buddhist saint. 

shori, a victory. 

shosei, a student. 

shosei, I, lit. junior. 

shosen, after all, at last. 

shiosetsu, a novel. 

shisho, a certificate. 

shoshé, a little. 

shosh6, a major-gencral, a rear- 
admiral. 

shosii, a small number, mino- 
rity, 

shote, the beginning. 

shoyu, soy (our word comes from 
the Japanese), 

shu, a master; Shu no dansan, 
the Lord’s supper. 

shu, the auxiliary numeral for 
poems, 

shu, Chin. for sake, strong liquor. 

shu, rarely shi, also shi, a 
pluralising suffix ; see p. 29. 

shii, a province, a country. 

shubiki, a boundary line on a 
map: shubiki-gwai, outside 
“treaty limits ;” shudiki-nat, in- 
side treaty limits. 

shigaku, giving oneself up to 
study : shigakwu suru, to pursue 
one’s studies, 

shui, intention, meaning, purport. 


shujin, the master of a house- 
hold. 

shtikan, a week. 

eshuki, a stench: shiki-dome, a 
disinfectant. 

shukke, a Buddhist priest. 

shukkin, going to official work ; 
shukkin suru, to go to office. 

shiiku, a post-town. 

shikwai, a meeting. 

shiky6, religion, a sect; shukyo- 
tetstigaku, religious philosophy. 

shikyd, conservative, a tory. 

shiimon, a sect, a religion. 

shurui, a sort. 

shiisen, assistance: shitsen wo 
suru, to assist. 

shushi, purport, intention, aim. 

shu-shoku, wine and lust. 

shusseki, attendance,—as at a 
party or a meeting: shusseki 
suru, to attend, to go. 

shusshé, birth. 

shutch6, going to business else- 
where : shutchd suru, to go to 
business elsewhere, etc. 

shitd, vaccination. 

shiito, a father-in-law. 

shiitome, a mother-in-law. 

shuttatsu, starting, departure: 
shuttatsu suru, to start. 

SO, rough ; see p. 257. 

86 (a contraction of sayd, itself a 
contraction of sono yd), like that, 
in that way, SO : sé da or sé desis, 
that is so, yes; sé dest ka? is 
that so? indeed! sd ya mat or sé 
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Ja gozaimasen, that is not so, no; 
sé tu, that kind of, such as that: 
5 の ka mo, s6 ka to, see p. 2096, 
Nos, 10g and 110; sd &é, this, 
that, and the other; sd sa/ yes 


indeed ; £6 shite, see p. 2423 so |} 


wa tkan, that won’t do. 

#0, the auxiliary numeral for boats 
and ships. 

80 (na), 4 termination of quasi- 
adjectives, see pp. 137 and 183 ; 
also used: separately, as “ it would 
seem that” (see pp. 183—4). 

soba, alongside. 

gdba, the market price, the current 
rate, 

sobieru (2), to stretch up, to reach 
up (intrans.). 

socha, inferior tea. 

sochi, or sochira, there. 

sdda-mizu, soda-water(from Eng.) 

sd0dan, consultation: sodan suru, 
to hold a consultation. 

sodateru (2), to bring up. 

sodatsu, to be brought up, to 
grow up. 

s0d6, a row, a tumult. 

sohan, see p. 257. 

soho, both sides. 

s0i, difference, discordance: ゞ の 
nai, there is no doubt. 

sdji, cleansing: ゞ の 2 wo surt, to 
cleanse, 

sdken (na), healthy, vigorous. 

soko, there. 

soko, the bottom (e.g. of a lake): 
soko-bte, an internal chill. 


sokoera, thereabouts. 

sokonau, to spoil, to fail. 

soku, the auxiliary numeral for 
all sorts of foot-gear. 

somatsu, coarseness : somatsu na, 
coarse, rude. 

someru (2), to dye. 

sommei, (your) august name. 

soOmoku, herbs and trees, vege- 
tation. 

son, loss, especially pecuniary loss. 

son, lit. a village,—the auxiliary 
numeral for mura, village. 

sonaeru (2), to provide; (some- 
times) to be provided with. 

sonata, you. 

sonjiru (3), to spoil (trans. and 
intrans.). 

sonna, that kind of, such as that: 
ゞ の 722 nt, So (much), 

sonnara (for 56 nara), if that is 
so, well then. 

sono, that (adj.) : soze ho, you (in 
legal parlance). 

sonshitsu, pecuniary loss. 

860, suitability, a fair amount: sd0 
na, fit, proper. 

soppu, soup (from English). 

sora, the sky: sora-iro, sky- 
blue. 

sore, that (subst.). see pp. 51—3: 
sore de wa, that being so, then; 
sore kara, after that, and then, 
next; sore made no koto, see p. 
194. For the interjectional use 
of sore, see p. 239. 

soroban, an abacus. 
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soroe, a match, a set: see also p. 
112, 

soroeru (2), to put in order, to 
arrange. 

sorou, to bein order, to be all in 
their places. 

soro-soro, leisurely, slowly. 

soru, to shave. 

sorya ! there now ! see p. 239. 

sdryd, an eldest son. 

sdshi, a magazine, a journal. 

sdshiki, a funeral. 

soshiru, to blame, to revile. 

80 shite, having done so, 
(then); conf. pp. 242, 225. 

sos6, (also corruptly sdso), coarse- 
ness: の sosd sama, excuse the 
coarseness of my poor entertain- 
ment, 

80tai (no), whole. 

sotaka, the total amount. 

soto, the exterior, out-of-doors : 
no soto ni, outside of, 

sdtd°(na), suitable, proper. 

sotsugy6, graduation: sofsugyd 
suru, to graduate. 

sotto, gently ; also used for chotto, 
a little. 

s0zei, taxes, imposts. 

s0zen, clamour, uproar. 

SOZ0。 fancy, imagination: sdz0- 
tetsiigaku, metaphysics (but 
keijijo-gaku is a better rendering). 

sdzoshii, noisy. 

su, vinegar. 

sii, a number. 

subarashii, splendid, very. 


and 


suberu, to slide, to slip. 

suberu (2), to unite in one. 

sube-sube shita,-smooth. 

subete, altogether, all. 

sude ni, already. 

sua, the end or tip of a thing. 

sueru (2), to set, to place. 

sugi, past, after. 

sugi, the cryptomeria tree. 

sugiru (3), to exceed, ...#2 sugi« 
masen, it is no more than. 
Suffixed to an adjective or verb, 
segiru, may be rendered by too or 
too much, as yo-sugiru, to be too 
good ; somt-sugiru, to drink too 
much. 

sugu (ni or to), immediately. 

suid6, an aqueduct. 

suifu, a scaman, a common sailor, 

suikwa, 2 water-melon。 

suiky6, intoxication. 

suimono, a kind of soup. 

suiryd, a conjecture : suiryd suru, 
to suppose. 

suishd, a crystal. 

suiyobi, Wednesday. 

suji, a line ; see also p. 112. 

sitki, fond ; see p. 65: si#ki-zuki, 
various tastes. 

stkima, a chink: sikima-kasze, 
a draught (of air), 

sukkari, quite, completely; (with 
a negative) not at all. 

stiikoburu, very. 

stikoshi, a little, a bit. 

stiku, to be empty. 

stikunai, few, scarce; see p. 274. 
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sumai, a residence. 

sumau, to reside. 

sumasu, to conclude (trans.). 

sumi, charcoal, Indian ink. 

sumi-jimen, an open space. 

sumo, wrestling: samo wo toru, 
io wrestle : s#0d-fori(-gusa), a 
violet. 

sumomo, a species of small red 
plum. 

pumps, dimensions. 

sumu, to dwell. 

sumu, to finish. ‘The negative 
suman sometimes means to be 
ini proper. 

sumu, to be clear. 

sun, an inch. 

stina, sand. 

stinawachi, namely, forthwith. 

sunde-no-koto ni, already. 

sunen or sunen, many 
years. 

suppa-nuki suru (ilreg.), to 
draw ore’s sword at random (as 
a swashbuckler does). 

suppai, sour. 

sura, even, if only. 

surari to, | smootkly, with- 

sura-sura も O。) out more ado. 

suribi, a match (for striking). 

suru (irreg.), to do, to make : sce 
especially pp. 158, 224 ; also pp. 
92, 133, 151, 195, 198, 210, 211, 
212, 251: shi-kakeru, to leave 
half done: swrz to, at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, see p. 352, 
note 10; shite miruto, see pp. 


352—-3, note 15: 7 の surcha, see 
p. 412, note 22. 

suru, to rub; ased also incor- 
rectly for soru, to shave, as hige 
WoO soru or suru, to shave. 

surudoi, sharp. 

susugi-sentaku, the washing of 
clothes. 

susugu, to rinse, to cleanse. 

sustki, the eulalia grass. 

susumeru (2), to urge, to offer, 
to recommend. 

susumu, to advance, to progress 
(intrans.). 

stiitensho, a railway station (from 
the English word). 

stiteru (2), to throw away. 

suu, to suck. 

suwaru, to squat (in Japanese 
fashion). 

suzu, tin. 

suzume, a sparrow. 

suzuri-bako, an ink-box. 

suzushii, cool, fresh. 


+ 


ta, a suffix denoting pas: time ; 
see pp. 150, 166. 

ta, other: soo ¢a, besides that. 

ta, a rice-field. 

tabako, tobacco (from the 
European word): fabako-tre, a 
tobacco-pouch ; fadako wo nom, 
10 smoke... 

taberu (2), to eat: conf. pp. 156, 
251. 


-‘tabemono, food,:victuals, 
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tabi, a time (use fois) ; tabi-tabi, 
often: thu ftadti? how many 
times ? sku tabi mo, any number 
of times, however often. 

tabi, a journey ; 4adi ye deru, to 
go on a journey. 

tabi-bito, a_traveller. 

tabun, a good deal, most; 
probably. 

tachi, a pluralising suffix ; see p. 
29. 

tachi-banashi, a conversation 
in the street. 

tada, only, simply. 

tadachi ni, forthwith. 

tadaima, immediately. 

tadashii, correct, just. 

tadasu, to rectify, to examine 
into, to warn. 

taeru (2), to endure. 

tagai (ni), mutually: o ‘aga: 
(sama) ni, see p. 405, foot-note 3. 

tagaru, a verbal suffix ; see p. 134. 

tai, a termination of desiderative 
adjectives ; see pp. 133, 165, 183. 

taiboku, a large tree. 

taigai, for the most part, pro- 
bably。 

taihen, lit. a great change, hence 
very, awfully, see p. 147. 

taihé, a cannon. 

taika, a famous man. ' 

taik6, a title of honour,—rarely 
applied to any but the Taiké 
Hideyoshi, the military ruler of 
Japan at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 


ence 


taiko-isha, a quack physician. 

taikutsu, tedium, ennui : tashutsu 
suru, to feel bored. 

taimatsu, a torch, 

taira (na), fiat. 

taisa, a colonel, a post-captain. 

taisetsu, importance : ¢atseisu na, 
important. 

taishi, a crown-prince. 

taishita, important. 

taishite, see faisuru, 

taish6。 a full general or admiral. 

taishé, loud laughter. 

taisd, greatly, much, very. 

tasshiru (3), to reach. 

taisuru (irreg.), to be opposite to ; 
nut taishite, vis-A-vis, to. 

taitei, for the most part, generally, 

taiys, the sun. 

taka, a quantity. 

takai, high; 
price), loud. 

takara, a treasure: ‘akara-mono, 
something very precious. 

takaru, to collect (intrans.), to 
hreed,—as flies or maggots. 

take, a bamboo. 

take, a mountain peak. 

take, length, stature, 

taki, a waterfall. 

tako, a kite (toy). 

tako, a corn (callosity). 

taku, a house, hence a humble 
term for husband (see p. 256): 
o taku de, at home. 

taku, to light (the fire), to cook 
(rice). 


hence dear (in 
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taktisan, much, many, plenty: 
mo takiisan, that is plenty, I don't 
want any more ; conf. p. 65. 

tama, a ball, a bead, a jewel. 

tamago, an egg: /amago-yaki, an 
omelet. 

tamaru (intrans.), to collect (as 
water in a puddle), 

tamaru (trans.), to endure: /avta- 
ranai sometimes means too, conf. 
p. 295, No. 95. 

tamashii, the soul. 

tamau, to deign; conf. p. 253. 

tame, sake: の fame ni, for the 
sake of, because of, in order to: 
tame ni naru, to be profitable. 

tamesu, to try, to taste, 

tamochi-kata, the degree of 
wear or lasting power in an 
article. 

tamotsu, to keep (trans. ). 

tan, saliva, phlegm: ¢an zo haku, 
to spit. 

tana, a shelf. 

tane, a seed, the material for.the 
formation of anything projected, 
a subject, the wherewithal. 

tan-haki, a spittoon. 

tani, a valley. 

tanin, another person, a stranger. 

tanjun (na), simple. 

tanomu, to rely on, to apply to, 
to ask, hence sometimes to hire, 
to engage. See also p. 249: 0 
fanomt moshimasi, see p. 309, 
No 14. 

tanoshimi, joy, pleasure. 


tansu, a cabinet, a chest of 
drawers. 

taoreru (2), to fall over. 

tara, a cod-fish. 

tara(ba), termination of the con- 
ditional past, see pp. 166, 184, 

taredo(mo), termination of the 
concessive past, see pp. 166, 187. 

tari, termination of the frequen- 
tative form, see pp. 167, 189. 

tariru (3), to suffice, to be 
enough, conf, p, 164:...722 faran, 
is not worth, 

taro, termination of the probable 
past, see p. 166, 

Tard, a man’s name, see p. 36. 

taru, a cask, 

taru, a Classical particle con- 
tracted from ¢o aru,=is (that), 
as: dusht taru mono, one who 
is a warrior, 

tashika (na), certain, 
tashika nt, certainly, 

tashikameru (2), to ascertain, 
to verify. 

tash6, more or less, hence amount, 
degree. 

tasshi, 2 notification. 

tasshiru (3), to attain to, to 
reach, 

tastikaru, to be saved ; but conf. 
p. 204. 

tastikeru (2), to save, to help. 

tataku, to knock: /ataki-tsttkeru, 
to knock on. 

tatami, a mat. 

tatamu, to pile up. 


sure ¢ 
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tate-fuda, a notice-board. 

tateru (2), to set up, to build. 

tateru (2), to be able to stand 
(intrans.). 

tatoe, a comparison, a metaphor. 

tatoeba, for instance. 

tatoeru (2), to compare. 

tatsu, a dragon. 

tateu, to stand up, to rise, to sit 
up (of a dog), to depart: fachs- 
kaeru, to go back ; ¢achi-yoru, to 
look in at. 

tatta, vulgar and emphatic for 
tada, 

tattobu, to honour, to venerate。 

tattoi, venerable, worshipful. 

tattosa, venerableness, 

tayori, something to rely on: 
tayort nt suru, to rely on. 

tazuna, a bridle, 

tazuneru (2), to ask, to enquire, 
to visit. 

te, the termination of the gerund, 

see p. 165: fe iru, see pp. 

155, 192, I41; fe mo, see p. 

187, 

te, the hand, the arm, hence 
handwriting. Sometimes in 
compounds it means person, as 
in mort-te, lit. riders, ie.。 the 
passengers in an omnibus, 
railway carriage, etc.; see also p. 
340, foot-note. 

te-arai, violent, rough, 

tebukuro, a glove. 

tech6, a note-book, 

tefuda, a visiting card. 


く 


téfuru, a table (from Dutch zzZ/ 
and Engl, ade), 

tegami, a letter. 

tegarui, easy, slight. 

tei, a state (of things). 

teikoku, an empire, specifically 
Japan. 

teinei (na), polite. 

teishi, incorrect for feishz. 

teishu, the master of a house, a 
husband ; conf. p. 256. 

teishutsu suru (irreg.), to bring 
in,—as a motion at a meeting. 

teki, an enemy (public). 

teki, a drop. 

teki suru (irreg.), to be appro- 
priate. 

tekishu-seizon, the survival of 
the fittest, 

teki, of ; see p. 31. 

tekit6 (na), fit, suitable. 

tema, trouble: ¢ema ga toreru, to 
take time and trouble (intrans.). 

temadoru, to take time and 
trouble (intrans.). 

temba (with honor. 0), a hoyden. 

temae, front; hence you, also I, 
conf. p. 47. 

temmon-gaku, astronomy. 

tempen, a sign in the heavens. 

Temp6, a xengd or “ year- 
name,” which lasted from A. D. 
1830 to 1844; hence an oval 
copper coin with a hole in the 
middle, struck during that period. 

ten, a point. 

ten, the sky, heaven. 
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ten-chi, heaven and earth. 

tengu, a kind of goblin with a 
long nose. 

Tenjiku, India. 

tenj6, a ceiling. 

tenka, the world, the empire (of 
Japan). 

tenki, the weather: 0 ‘enki, ditto, 
also specifically fine weather; 


tenki-tsugod, the state of. the 
weather, 
tenkoku, the kingdom of 
heaven. 


tennent6, small-pox. 

tenné, the Mikado. _ 

Tenshi, the Mikado; 
258. 

TenshG, see p. 369, foot-note. 

Tenshu, God (of Roman Catho- 
Hcs): Zenshudd, a Catholic 
church; TZenshukyd, Roman 
Catholicism ; Zenshu-kydshi, a 
Catholic missionary or priest, 

tensui-oke, a rain-tab, 

tentaku, changing houses: ZZ た 
taku suru, to change houses, 

も ento (2 ¢entd sama), the sun 
(vulg.). 

tenugui, a towel. 

tepps, a gun: 42440 wo utsu, to 
fre a gun; 4efpd-mizu, soda- 
water (vulg.). 

tera, a Buddhist temple. 

teru, to shine. 


seep, 


teru, a contraction of the termin. | 


te iru, see p. 192. 
testiki, leisure, nothing to do. 


tete, the hands (in baby language). 

tetsu, iron: ¢efsudin, a kettle; 
tetsudd, a railway; tetsudd- 
dasha, a street-car, a tram. 

tetstigaku, philosophy; 
gakusha, a philosopher. 

te-tstike-kin, bargain-money。 

te-tsuzuki, a process, a way of 
arranging matters. 

tezema, the state 
crowded. 

tezuma, ‘jugglery, a trick: ¢esuma- 
tstékat, a conjuror, 

to, a door. 

to, ten (in compounds). 

to, a postposition ; see pp. 82, 166, 
275: to iu, see pp. 5%, 82,973 
to tu mono wa, see p. 58; ditto at 
beginning of sentence=what I 
mean is...; 7 の ka, see p. 69; ¢0 
tite, see p. 83; の mo, see pp. 85, 
187 ; ¢o st¢e mo, see p. 187 ; to mo 
kaku mo, see p. 298; ¢o suru, see 
pp. 227, 421 (note 9); の watedo, 
seep. 187. 

t6, a pagoda. 

td, ten. 

t6, that, the; see p. 54, J 78. 

+5, an auxiliary numeral for horses 
and cattle. 

td, etcetera. 

toben, a reply, a rejoinder. 

tobu, to jump, to fly: Zodt-agaru, 
to fly up ; ¢odi-komu, to jamp or 
fly in ; tobt-kosu, to jump across, 

tébutsu-ya, a general shop for 
foreign goods, 


tetsiie 


of being 
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tichaku, arrival: ‘échaku suru, 
to arrive. 

tochi, a locality, a place, soil. 

tochu。 on the road, by the way. 

tddai, a lamp-stand, a light 
house. 

todana, a cupboard. 

todoke, a report. 

todokeru (2), to send to destina- 
tion, to give notice, to report. 

todoku, to reach (intrans.). 

todomaru, to stop, to stay 
(intrans.). 

todome, a stop, a pause, the 
coup de grace: zodome wo sasu, 
to give the coup de griice. 

todomeru (2), to stop (trans.). 

tofu, a city. 

tdfu, bean-curd: /6/u-ya, a shop 
for or seller of bean-curd. 

toga, fault, blame. 

togame, blame. 

togameru (2), to blame. 

togarashi, cayenne pepper. 

tdge, a mountain pass. © 

tégetsu, this month. 

togire, temporary cessation. 

tohdmonai, outrageous, ex- 
tortionate. 

tdi, far, distant. 

toji, the binding of a book. 

tdji, the present time. 

tojiru (3), to close (trans.), to bind 
(a book), 

toka, ten days, the tenth day of 
the month. 

tokaku, see fomokakumo. 


tokei, a clock, a watch. 

tokeru (2), to melt (intrans.). 

toki, time, hence when (conjunc- 
tion), See-pp. 41, 184, 275 : tokt~ 
dokt, often; tokt-ert, occasionally; 
tokt mt, see p. 423 toki to shite, 
sometimes. 

téki, porcelain. 

to(k)Kuri, a bottle. 

toko, an abbreviation of 7 の を の み の 。 
place. 

tokonoma, an alcove. 

tokoro, a place, but see pp. 42—3, 
179 ; tokoro de, see p. 43; 7 の 6 の の 
ga, tokoro ye, see p. 42; for tokoro 
mo used as a kind of relative 
pronoun, see p. 61: tokoro-dokoro, 
here and there, in many places. 

tokoro-gaki, an address (writ- 
ten). 

toku, to loosen, to unfasten, to 
explain : tokz-akasu, to explain. 

toku, profit, advantage, efficacy. 

toku, to melt (trans.). 

tokui, a customer. 

tokuiku, moral culture. 


tokuhon, 2 reading book. ご 


tomai, an auxil. numeral see p. 
112, 


tomaru, to stop, to stay (intrans.). 


tombi, a kite (bird). 

tombo, a dragon-fly. 

tome-bari, a pin. 

td-megane, a telescope. 

tomeru (2), to stop (trans.). 

tomo, a companion, a follower: 
の tomo suru, to accompany. 
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tomodachi, .a companion, a 
friend. 

tomokaku(mo), in any case, be 
that as it may, somehow or 
other. 

témorokoshi, Indian corn. 

tomurai, a funeral. 

tonaeru (2), to recite, to pro- 
claim (e.g. opinions). 

tonari, next door. 

tonda, absurd, 

tondemonai, ‘ excessive. 

も Onen。 this year. 

tdénin, the person in question. 

tonogo, a‘man, a gentleman, a 
husband. 

tonto (mo), altogether; (witha 
negative) not at all. Zon to 
sometimes means with a thud. 

tora, a tiger. 

toraeru (2), to seize, to arrest. 

toreru (2), to take (intrans.), to 
be able to take. 

tori, a bird, especially the barn- 
door fowl. 

tori, a thoroughfare, a street, a 
way, as 5 see p. 243. 

tori-atstikai, 
treatment. 

tori-atsiikau, to manage. 

tori-aezu, forthwith. 

tori-ire, ingathering, harvest. 

tori mo naosazu, neither more 
nor less than, just, exactly. 

tori-maki wo suru (irreg.), to 
keep the ball of conversation 
rolling, to entertain skilfully. 


awful, 


management, 


tOro。 a stationary (e.g. a stone) 
lantern, 

toru, to take, but sometimes 
merely expletive in compounds: 
tort ni iku, to go for; tori ni 
kuru, to come for; fori ni yaru, 
to send for ; fort-atsiikau, to un- 
dertake, to manage ; /ori-chigue- 
ru, to confuse; feri-ireru, to 
gather in ; tori-rsogu, to be in a 
hurry; fori-kaeru, to exchange ; 
tort-kakomu, to surround, to be- 
siege ; fort-motsu, to arrange; 
tort-shiraberu, to investigate ;... 
2 totte, with regard to, 

も Oru。 to pass through, to pass by : 
tort-kakaru, to happen to pass 
by. 

tosan, the ascent of a mountain: 
tosanm surtw, to ascend a moun- 
tain. 

toshi, a year, hence age: Zs 
wo toru,to grow old; tosht no 
yotta, elderly, aged. 

toshi, the act of doing something 
right through. 

toshiyori (no), old (said only of 
people). 

tosu, to put or let through, to 
admit (e.g. aguest): o toshi 
mose, see bottom of p. 294. 

totan, ziuc. 

tote, a postposition ; see p. 83. 

totemo, anyhow, in any case; 
(with a neg.) not at all, by no 
means, 

tot6。 at last. 
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tou, to ask. 

も 6zen。 right, proper. 

tsuba, the guard of a sword. 

taubaki, a camellia-tree. 

tsiiben, interpretation, an inter- 
preter: 2Z wo suru, to inter- 
pret. 

tsuDo, a jar. 

tsubu。 a grain,—e.g. of rice;a 
see.l. 

tatichi, earth: ¢sitchi-yaki, earth- 
enware. 

teue, a stick, a staff: な zz wo 
tsuku, to lean on a staff. 

tsugai, a pair (of fowls, etc.). 

taug1 (no), the next: sono tsugi 
mt, next (adverb). 

tsugo, the sum total, altogether; 
also convenience, certain rea- 
sons: /sugd mo yoi, convenient ; 
tsugo no warui, inconvenient ; 

_ go tsugd shidai, according to 
your convenience; ¢sugd ga de- 
Rimasit, see p. 301, No. 7. 

tsugu, to join (trans.), to follow, 
to succeed to (a patrimony) ; also 
to pour into: ¢sugi-dasu, to pour 
out. 

も sui (ni), at last. 

tsuide, occasion, apropos: zo 
tsuide ni, apropos of. 

tguitachi。 the first day of the 
month, 

tauite (preceded by #2), accord- 
ing to, owing to, about: /szdte 
thu, to follow. 

tsuiyasu, to spend, to squander. 


tsuji, a cross-road. 

tslji, an interpreter, interpreting. 

tstijiru (3), to understand, to 
speak (a language). 

tstika, a hilt. 

tstikaeru (2), to serve. 

tstikai, a message, a messenger: 
tsitkat no mono, a messenger. 

tstikai-michi, a means of em- 
ploying. 

tstikamaeru (2), to catch. 

tstikamateuru, to do (a self- 
depreciatory word); conf. p. 
285, foot-note 3. 

tstikasadoru, to control, to 
direct. 

tstikau, to use, to employ. 

tstikawasu, to give, to send. 

tstikegi, a lucifer match. 

tstikeru (2), to fix, to affix,(hence) 
to set down in writing, to add; 
tsttkeeagaru, to be puffed up 
with pride. 

tstiki, the moon, a month: が を 
Ai, the sun and moon, a date; 
tstki-zue, the end of the month; 
tsiikt ga agaru, the moon rises. 

tstiki-ai, intercourse, 

tstiki-atari, the end of a road 
where one must turn either to 
the right or to the left, 

tstiki-ataru, sce tstiku. 

tstikiru (3), to come to anend, 
to be exhausted. 

tstikd, passing through, a 
thoroughfare: ¢siko suru, to pass 
through or along. 


a ee Ae ee 
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tstiku, to push, to shove: な ZZ- 
ataru, to collide, to come to the 
end (of a street). 

tstiku, to stick (intrans,), some- 
times to result: /sizkt-sou, to 
accompany. 

tstikue, a table, specifically a 
very low Japanese writing-table. 

tstikunen, listlessness, gaping. 

tstikuru, to make, to compose ; 
to grow (trans.): /sékuri-dasu, 
to produce. 

tstikusu, to exhaust, to do to the 
utmost. 

tstiku-zitiku, attentively. 

tsuma, a wife; but see p. 256. 

tsumaran(ai), worthless, trifling. 

tsumari, at last, in the long run. 

tsumazuku, to stumble. 

tsumb6 (no), deaf. 

tsume, a finger or the nail, a claw. 

tsumeru (2), to stuff, pack, or 
squeeze into: ¢sume-voru, to 
draw near, 

tsumetai, cold (to the touch), 

tsumi, a sin, a crime; /sumi no 
naz, innocent; ¢sumz suru, to 
punish, 

tsumi-ni, cargo, 

tsumori, an intention: ¢sumori- 
gaki, a written estimate. 

tesumoru, to be heaped up. 

tsumu, to pick. 

taumuri, the head. 

tsunagu, to fasten, to tie up. 

tsune (ni), generally: な zzZ no, 
usual, ordinary. 


teuno, a horn. 
taunoru, to collect (trans.), to 
levy, to increase or grow violent. 


taurai, disagreeable, unsym- 
pathetic. 
taure, a companion. Mgori'ed 


and used as a suffix, it means 
together, as fufu-zure, a hus- 
band and wife together. 

tsureru (2), to take with one: 
tsurete kuru, to bring (a person). 

tsure-datsu, to go together. 

tstirei, the general precedent, the 
usual plan. 

tsuri (often with honorific 0), 
change, small money. 

tauru, a stork. 

も suru。 to hang (e.g. a mosquito- 
net) ; ¢suri-ageru, to hang up. 
tsuru, to angle, to catch fish with 

a line and hook. 
tsurube, a well-bucket. 
tsutsuji, a kind of azalea. 
tsutsumi(-mono), a parcel. 
tsutsumu, to wrap up. 
tetiyd, circulation: ‘sityd suru, to 
circulate (as money). 
tsuyoi, strong. 
tauyu, dew: o fsuyz, soup. 
tsiizoku, colloquial, common. 
tte, see pp. 83—4. 
tto, see bottom of p. 82. 


U 


uba, a wet-narse. 
ubau, to take by force, to rob. 
uchi, the inside, hence a house, 
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home, hence a humble term for 
husband (see p. 256), taken from, 
an extract: zo uchi ni, inside, in; 
sono uchi, meanwhile, soon; の 
zz de, at home. Uchi ni, 
sometimes means while. For 
zz helping to form superla- 
tives, see p. 146. 

uchiki, retiring, bashful. 

uchiwa, a fan of the kind that 
does not open and shut. 

ude, the arm. 

uderu (2), to boil,—e.g. an egg. 

udonko, flour, meal. 

ue, the top of anything ; conf. p. 
260: no ue ni, above, on, after. 
Sometimes we means circum- 
stances or nature, as ami no mi 
we, the nature of the gods ; also 
a point of view, with regard to, 

ue-bd6s6, vaccination. 

ueki, a garden plant: weki-ya, a 
gardener, 

ueru (2), to plant. 

ugokasu, to move (trans.). 

ugoku, to move (intranS.). 

uguisu, a nightingale. 

uji, a surname, hence Mr. 

ukagau, to enquire, to ask, to 
listen to, to visit, 

uke-oi-nin, an underwriter. 

ukeru (2), to receive: conf. p. 
251: wke-au, to guarantee; wke- 
toru, to take delivery, to receive. 

uketamawaru, a humble word 
for to hear ; conf. p. 251. 

uketori, a receipt. 


uke-tstike, a sort of enquiry 
office superior in dignity to a 
mere Dorter's lodge, where cards 
are received, information given, 
etc. There is one at the entrance 
to every public department and 
other large establishments in 
Japan. 

tima, a horse. 

timai, nice to eat, tasty. 

timamma, food (in baby lan- 
guage); conf, p. 240, footnote. 

timareru (2), to be born. 

Uimare-tstiki, by birth; hence 
the character or disposition. 

timaya, a stable. 

time, a plum-tree: téme-mt, going 
to see the plum-blossoms. 

Smmeru (2), to fill up with carth, to 
bury : @e-awaseru, to make up 
(metaph.), see pp. 342—3. 

umi, the sea: smi-be, the sea- 
shore. 

umu, to give birth to, to bear: 
unti-dasu, ditto. 

un, luck : #2 2 の yoi, lucky ; uz no 
warut, unlucky. 

unagi, an eel. 

unasareru (2), to be troubled 
with nightmare. ‘This verb is only 
used in this, the passive, form. 

unazuku, to nod. 

unchin, freight(-money). 

undO。 bodily exercise; undo- 
dama, cup-and-ball: zndd suru, 
to take exercise. 

un10。 a tax, a tariff. 
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ura, the back or reverse side of 
anything. 

urayamu, to envy (not 

urayamashigaru,)in a bad 
sense) ; also to wish to be like. 

urayamashii, enviable. 

ureru (2), to sell (intrans.), ‘to be 
able to sell; conf. p. 206. 

ureshii, joyful. 

ureshigaru, to feel joyful. 

uri, a melon. 

uru, to sell (tranS.) : 
to sell off. 

urusai, troublesome, a bother. 

urusagaru, to find troublesome. 

urushi, lacquer, varnish. 

uruwashii, beautiful, lovely. 

usagi, a hare. 

ushi, a cow, a bull, an ox, beef. 

ushinau, to lose. 

ushiro, the back or hinder part of 
anything: o ushiro ni, at the 
back of, behind. 

uso, a lie, a falsehood: uso 7 の 2 tz, 
to lie: wso-tszki, a liar. 

usuberi, rush matting bound 
with a hemp edging. 

usui, light, thin (in colour or con- 
sistence), insufficient: zsz-akat, 
pink; zsz-gerat, dusk. 

uta, a Japanese (as opposed toa 
Chinese) poem, a song. 

utagai, a doubt: w#fagat wo 
okosu, to raise a question. 

utau, to sing.” 

utcharu, to throw away, to dis- 
regard : utchatte oku, ditto. 


uri-sabaku, 


utau, to strike, to hit: とみ の wo 
uisu,to fire agun. It is some- 
times used as a meaningless and 
omittable prefix in compound 
verbs, as (#chi-)tsure-datse, to go 
along together, 

utstikushii, beautiful. 

utsusu, to remove (trans.), to 
copy. 

uttaeru (2), to go to law about, 
to appeal. 

uttdshii, cloudy, dull. 

uwa-gaki, an address (on an en- 
velope, etc.). 

uwagi, an overcoat, a coat. 

uwagutsu, a slipper, 

uwasa, talk about a _ person, 
gossip, rumour: uwasa wo surit, 
to talk about. 

uwo, a fish; wwo wo tsuru, to 
fish with a rod and line. : 

uyamau, to reverence. 

uya-uyashii, awe-inspiring. 

uzura, a quail, 


W 


wa, a separative particle; see p. 

' 85; also pp. 94, 166, 193, 195, 
238, 260, 261, 274. For its use 
as an interjection, see p. 87. 

wa, an irregular auxiliary nume- 
ral, see D. 110, 

wa, 3 wheel. 

wabi, an apology. 

wabiru (3), to lament, to apolo- 
gise, 

waboku, peace, 
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waga, my own, one’s own, see p. 
51: waga mi, myself; waga hat, 
we, 

wairo, a bribe: watro wo tstitkau, 
to bribe; watro wo ukeru, to be 
bribed. 

waka-danna, tle son of the 
master of the house. 

wakai, young. 

wakareru (2), to part with, to be 
separated. 

wakari, understanding: の wakari 
ni naru, to understand (honor- 
iflc); wakart no hayat, quick- 
witted, sharp; wakari-nikut, 
hard to understand; wakari- 
yasut, easy to understand. 

wakaru, to understand: wakari- 
kitte iru, to come to a clear un- 
derstanding. 

wakasu, to boil (trans.) ; said of 
water, 

wakatsu, to discern. ~ 

wake, a reason, a cause: dé tz 
wake de? why? sono wake ni wa 
thimasen, it can’t be managed in 
that way. 

wakeru (2), to divide, to share: 
wake-ataeru, to distribute in ap- 
propriate shares, 

wakete, specially. 

waki, the side of anything, some- 
times elsewhere: ”o waki ni, at 
the side of, beside; waki ye, 
elsewhere. 

wakimaeru (2), to discriminate, 
to comprehend. 


| 


waki-mizu, a spring of water. 

waku, to boil (intrans.). 

wakiisei, a planet. 

wampaku (na), naughty. 

wan, a bowl. 

wan, a gulf, arbay. 

wanishi, varnish (from the Eng- 
lish word). 

wan-wan, bow-wow. 
call dogs so. 

wara, straw. 

warai, laughter. 

waraji, a kind of straw sandals 
used only out-of-doors. 

warau, to laugh. 

ware, I (in book language); 
ware-ware, people like me, we. 

wari-ai, proportion. 

wari-bike, discount. 

wari-mae, a share. 

Wwarui, bad, (hence sometimes) 
ugly, see also pp. 128, 139: 
waruku tu, to blame. 

waru-kiichi, bad languge. 

waru-mono, a worthless fellow, 
a rufhan. . 
waru-kiisa, a weed. 

Wasei, made in Japan. 

washi, a vulgar contraction of 
watakiusht, I. 

wasure-mono, 
gotten, 

wasureru (2), to forget. 

wata, wadding. 

wataktishi, selfishness, (hence) 
I: watakushi-domo, we, people 
like me, I ; conf. pp. 48—9. 


Children 


something for- 
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wataru, to cross (a river). 

watashi, a somewhat vulgar 
contraction of watakushi, I. 

watasu, to hand over. 

waza to, on purpose. 

wazawal, a calamity. 

waza-waza, on purpose. 

wazuka, a trifle: wazuka mt, 
only, nothing but. 

Wo, a postposition; see p. 91; 
also pp. 201, 203, 224, 261. 

woba, see pp. 96, 213. 


Y 


ya, a termination signifying house, 
see p. 40. 

ya, 2 postposition ; see pp. 93, 88 
(N.B.), 195: ya nant ka, p. 55. 

ya and ya, eight; see p. 1OI。 

yaban, a barbarian: yaban no or 
na, barbarous. 

-yabo, a clown, a dolt. 

yabuku, to tear (trans.). 

yachin, house-rent. 

yado, a dwelling-place, a hotel; 
hence a humble word for hus- 
band (see p. 256): yado-ya, a hotel. 

yagate, forthwith, by and bye. 

yagu, bed-clothes. 

yagura, a turret. 

yahari, also. 

yai! halloa! 

yakamashii, noisy, hence given 
to fault-finding. 

yakedo, a burn. 

yakeru (2), to burn (intrans.). 


yaki, burning, roasting, annealing. 

yakimochi, jealousy. 

yakkai, assistance; see also p. 
290, No. 54. 

yaku, to burn (trans.), to roast, 
to toast, to bake. 

yaku, usefulness, service; yaku 
nz tatsu, to De of use. 

yakunin, an official. 

yakiisha, an actor. 

yakisho, a public office. 

yakiisoku, an agreement, a pro- 
mise, yakusoku suru, to promise. 

yakwai, an evening party. 
yama, a mountain, a hill, some- 
times dishonest speculation: 
yama-micht, a mountain path. 
yamai, a disease. 

yamame, a kind of trout. 

yamashi, a dishonest speculator, 
a Charlatan. 

Yamato, the name of one of the 
central provinces of Japan, 
hence by extension Japan itself. 

yameru (2), to put a stop to. 

yami, total darkness. 

yamome, a widow. 

yamu WO ezu, unavoidably. 

yanagi, a willow-tree. 

yane, a roof (see p. 36): yane-bune, 
a house-boat. 

yaoya, a green-grocer. 

yappari, emphatic for yahari. 

yara, see p. 452, foot-note 8, 

yarakasu (valg.), to do; hence 
to perform almost any action, 
e.g. drinking, eating, working. 
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yare! (an exclamation of encour- 
agement derived from yaru, to 
give), go on ! halloa ! , 

yaru, to send, to give, conf. pp. 
196, 251: yatte ジア to try (one’s 
hand at); yatte shimau, to give 
away; yaru is sometimes used 
instead of sz, to do. 

yasai(-mono), vegetables. 

yasashii, easy, gentle. 

yaseru (2), to grow thin; yasete 
iru, to be thin ; yaseza, thin. 

yashiki, a nobleman’s mansion, 
also a “ compound.” 

yashiro, a Shinto temple. 

yashoku, supper, (late) dinner. 

Yaso, Jesus: Yaso-kyé or Yaso- 
shit, (Protestant) Christianity ; 
Yaso-kyoshit, a (Protestant) 
missionary or clergyman. 

yasui, cheap, easy. 

yasumi-bi, a holiday. 

yasumu, to rest, to go to bed: 
oyasumi nasal, good-night. 

yatou, to hire, to engage. 

yatsu, a (low) fellow; rarely a 
thing. 

ya(tsu), eight. 

yawarakai or yawaraka na, 
soft. 

yaya, more or less, somewhat: 
yaya mo sureba, apt to, liable to. 

ye, a postposition ; see p. 93. 

yo! an interjection, see pp. 239, 
167. 

yo, the night: yo-aka, midnight ; 
jo nt tru, to become dark. 


yo, the world: yo no naka, ditto: 
yo wo okuru, to spend one's life, to 
make a living. 

yo and yd, four ; see p. 101. 

yo, business, use: yd wo nasu, to 
be of use. 

yo, appearance, way, kind: yd ai, 
to, so that ; see p. 276. 

yo-ake, dawn. 

yobd, a precaution. 

yobu, to call: yobs-dasu, to sum- 
mon; yodi-kaesu, to call back. 

yofuku, European clothes. 

yohodo, plenty, a lot, very. 

yoi, good, (hence) handsome; see 
also pp. 137, 139. 

0-1 (na), easy. 

YOji。 a tooth-brush, less correctly 
a tooth-pick (20-yojt) : yGi-tre, a 
tooth-pick holder. 

yo-j6-han, (a room) four mats 
and a half (in size). 

yoka, eight days, the eighth day 
of the month. 

yokan, a kind of sweetmeat made 
of beans and sugar. 

yokei, superfluity ; (with a nega- 
tive) not very, not much ; see 
p. 148. 

yoki, the weather. 

yokka, four days, the fourth day 
of the month. 

yoko, cross, athwart: yoko-chd, a 
side street (whether cross or 
parallel). 

yokogiru, to cross. 

yokome, a side glance. 
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yokomoji, European written 
characters, Roman letters. 

yokosu, to send hither. 

yoku, well, hence often. 

yome, a bride, a daughter-in-law : 
yome ni yaru, to give (a girl) in 
matriage ; yome wo morau, to 
marry (a wife). 

yomeru (2), to read (intrans.), 
can read ; conf. p. 206. 

yomu, to read (trans.): wta wo 
yomu, to compose (Jap.) poetry. 

yomuki, business, affairs. 

yondokoronai, inevitable. 

yo-naka, midnight. 

yone, hulled rice. 

yo (no naka), the world. 

yopparai, a drunkard. 

yopparatte iru, to be intoxi- 
cated. 

yoppodo, emphatic for yohodo. 

yoppite, all night long. 

yori, a postposition : see pp. 94, 
145, 260. 

yoroi, armour. 

yorokeru (2), to reel. 

yorokobi, joy. 

yorokobu, to rejoice. 

Yoroppa, Europe. 

yoroshii, good, conf. pp. 128, 
255: mo yoroshit, all right, no 
more required; ... de yoroshit,... 
will do well enough ; yoroshiku 
moshimasii, see p. 309 ; yoroshi- 
ku megatmasi, see pp. 324—5, 
No, 21. 

yoru, the night. 


yoru, to lean on, to rely, to de- 
pend ; hence to look in at, to stop 
at for a short time: mz yotte, ow- 
ing to; Zoshi no yotta, aged. 

yoru, to select: yort-dasu, ditto. 

yoru, to assemble. 

yosaso (na), having a good ap- 
pearance, conf. p. 137. 

yosei suru (irreg.), to foster, to 
nourish. 

yoseru (2), to collect (trans.). 

yoshi, good, all right; conf. p. 
122: yoshi-ashi, see p. 34. 

yoshi, an adopted son: yoshi ni 
iku, to be adopted. 

yoso, elsewhere. 

yosooi, adornment, fine array. 

yosu, to leave off, to abstain 
from, to put an end to, to omit. 

yosu, appearance, circumstances. 

yo-sugiru (3), to be too good. 

yo(tsu), four, 

yottari, four persons. 

yotte, for that reason:  yotte, 
owing to. 

yowai, weak. 

yoyaku。) barely, at last, with 

YOYO。 difficulty. 

yu, hot water, a hot bath: yu wo 
sasu, to pour in hot water. 

yiibe, yesterday evening. 

yubi, a finger, a toe: yudbi-nuki, 
a thimble. 

yubin, the post: viin-kyoku, a 
post-office : yibin-zet, postage. 

yudachi, a (thander-) shower. 

yue ni, therefore. 
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yuen, cause, rationale. 

ylgata, twilight, evening. 

yuge, steam. 

yuigon, a last will and testament 
(spoken). 

Yuino。 gifts exchanged on be- 
trothal. 

yuisho, a last will and testament 
(written). 

yuka, the floor. 

yuikata, see yviigata. 

yukei, the evening landscape, 
twilight. | 

yuki, snow. 

yukkuri, leisurely, slowly. 

yuky6, pleasure. 

yume, a dream ; yume wo miru, 
to dream. 

yumeshi, supper, (late) dinner. 

yumi, a bow (for shooting) : タグ 57- 
ya, a bow and arrows. 

yurei, a ghost. 

yureru (2), to shake (intrans.). 

yuri, alily. — 

yurui, loose. 

yururi (to), leisurely: go yururé 
to, see p. 143. 

yurusu, to allow, to grant. 

yusan, a picnic. 

yusei, a planet. 

yushi, a brave warrior. 

yushboku, supper, (late) dinner. 

yusho-reppai, the survival of 
the fittest (in the struggle for ex- 
istence). 

yu-tampo, a foot-warmer. 

yuu, to bind up or do (the hair). 


YUYU to, nonchalantly. 
yuzu, a lemon. 


Zz 


Z&, a seat, in compounds some- 
times a theatre: 2a ni tsiku, to 
take aseat; 2a wo fatsu, to rise 
from one’s seat. 

zaisan, property: zatsan-kagiri, 
bankruptcy. 

zampatsu, hair-cutting. 

zannen, regret (for one’s own 
sake) : zannen-garu, to regret. 

zashiki, a room, 

zasshi, a magazine, a review. 

Ze, same as zo, 

zehi, right 
positively : sez mo nai, nothing 
more to be said, unavoidable, 
useless, 

zei, a tariff, an impost. 

zeikwan, a custom-hcuse, 

zen, (generaly with honorific 0), 
a kind of tray ; see p. 248. 

zen, before (in compounds), as 
shi-go-nen-zen, four or five years 
ago. 

zen, virtue. 

and  。 
zen-aku, good or evil. 

zeni, coin, coppers. 

zennin, a virtuous person. 

zenryd (na), virtuous, good. 

zentai, properly the whole body ; 
more often usually, generally. 

zentorumen, a corruption of the 
word “ gentleman.” 


" wrong ; (hence) 
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zetch6, the summit of a mountain. 

ZO, an interjection: see pp. 239 
and 55. 

zoOhei-kyoku, a mint. 

zOkin, a duster. 

zoku, commonplace, 
zoku na, vulgar. 

zoku, 2 brigand, a rebel. 

zokugo, a colloquial word, the 
spoken dialect. 

zombun, a sentiment: zombun nt 
suru, to do as one likes (with a 
thing). 

zonji, knowledge; used in such 
phrases as go zonjt desit ka ? do 
you know ? somjz-nagara, 1 must 
own that... 

zonji-yori, an opinion, 

zonjiru (3), to know. 

zori, a kind of straw sandals 
worn indoors, 


vulgarity ; 


zosa, difficulty: always with a 
negative, as 2dsa mo mat, there is 
no difficulty. 

zotto suru, to start with surprise; 
also to be natural or pleasant, 

zu, termination of the negative 
gerund, see p. 169. 

zubon, trowsers. 
zuibun, a good deal, 
(adverb), very. 

azure, see tsure, 

zuru, a verbal termin., see p. 
226. 

zutsu, (one, etc.) at a time, apiece, 
each, as mitsu-gzutsu, three ata 
time, 

zutsti, a headache: zutsit ga suru, 
to have a headache, 

zutto, straight, quite, 
deal, 


pretty 


a great 


{1 476. 
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(When several references are given, the most important reference is placed first. 
Subjects having only Japanese names, such as the Aana, the Nigori, and the 
various Postpositions, are not inserted here. They must be looked 

up in the Japanese-English Vocabulary, p. 474 の seq.) 





Accent, 19, 


Accusative, 91, 201, 224. 


Active Constructions 


(preference 


for), 205, 216, 266, 278 : 57, 58. 
Adjectives, 120; 44, 78, 225, 260, 


9? 


261. 
(adverbial form), 123 ; 
120, 124, 126, 129. 
(attributive form), 117, 
121, 126, 138, 140. 
(comparison of), 1443 
121. 

(compound), 131. 

(conclusive form), 121, 
122, 126. 

(derivative), 131. 

(desiderative), 165, 183 ; 
133, 134, 204. 

(form in 7), 120, 123, 
124, 126. 

(form in £2), 121, 179. 

(form in 4), 122; 91, 
123, 126, 138, 231. 

(form in £da), 91. 

(form in 6 or %), 120, 
126, 128, 222. 


Adjectives (form in sz), 121 


122. 

(gerund of), 128, 181. 

(in dceki), 121, 1225 41. 

(in zat), 129, 130, 139, 
168, 170, 171. 

(in rashit), 133. 

(in shizz), 128, 134. 

(in faz), 165, 183; 133, 
134. 

(indefinite form), see 
adverbial form. 

(inflections), 120, 128. 

(irregular), 126, 

(negative), 129, 130, 168, 
170. 

(of probability), 137, 
165, 183. 

(paradigms of), 126, 128, 
129, 130. 

(predicative form), 120, 
121, 126, 138, 140. 
(primary inflections), 
120, 126, 127. 

(quasi-), 135. 
(reduplicated), 134. 
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Adjectives (secondary inflections), 
128. 
” (stems), 125 ; 124, 126, 
127, 134, 226. 

(tense and mood in), 
128, 

» (verbs formed from), 134. 

Adverbial Phrases, 236; 84, 220, 
230, 233. 

Adverbs, 231, 52; 45, 75, 82, 99, 
120, 225, 230, 260, 271. 

Adversative Constructions, 67, 83, 
88, 93. 

Affirmation, 234 ; 85. 

Agglutination, 5, 29, 129, 134, 149— 
151, 153, 161, 165—170, 193, 210, 
222, 226, 

Aino Language, 5. 

Altaic Languages, 5. 

“ Although ” (how rendered), 243. 

Ambiguous Constructions, 58, 60, 
73. 

? And ” (how rendered ), 242. 

Animals (how addressed), 240. 

» (names of young), 32, 33. 

Antithesis, 85, 91. 

Apheresis, 192, 

Apposition, 77. 

Article, 11, 

“As” (how rendered), 70, 184, 243. 

Aston (Mr. W. G.), Pref, 66, 153, 
167, 168. 

Attraction, 5, 

Attributive Constructions, 56, 57; 
76, 99, 120, 121, 132, 138, 140, 
141, 275, 

Augmentatives, 32, 143. 


Auxiliary Numerals, 107, 113, 114, 
115, 116. 
» (verbs), see Verbs, 
B (letter), 21, 25, 162, 163. 
Baby Language, 240. 
Bad Language, 239. 
Bases of Verbs, 151 ; 149—152, 154 
—160, 161, 165, 167, 
“‘ Because ”’ (how rendered), 70. 
“ Become” (how rendered), 136, 
185, 204. 
Book Language, see Written Lan- 
guage, 
Brinkley’s Dictionary, 12, 93. 
“‘ Bat” (how rendered), 186, 242. 
“Can” (how rendered), 202, 206, 
207. 
“ Cannot ” (how rendered), 202—3. 
Causatives, 212. 
Certain Past, 166, 175; 57. 
” (of negative), 169, 204. 
Certain Present or Future, 165, 
172; 152, 154—160; also 57, 75, 
132, 153, 222, 230. 
Certain Present or Future (of nega- 
tive), 169, 176, 195. 
Ch (letter), 23, 25, 163, 164. 
Changes in the Language, 6, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 35, 101, 103, 117, 118, 121, 
122, 124, 135, I5t, 161, 163—5, 
172, 180, 184, 231, 260. 
Chinese (characters), 7, 225, 245. 
の (influence), 6—9, 34, 36, 
61, 1OI, 170, 242, 271. 
(pronunciation of), 7. 
(terseness), 8,33. es 
(words), 6--8, 21, 22, 03, 
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33» 34, 35) 37s 54, 103— 
106, 111, 112, 113, 117, 
142, 170, 225, 226, 246, 
258. 
Classical Japanese, see Written Lan- 
guage. — 
Classifiers, 107. 
Comparison, 144; 90, 121. 
Compound (adjectives), 131. 
” (nouns), 31. 
の (tenses), 155, 9!. 
” (verbs),217. 
Compounds, 31, 131, 217; also 17, 
21, 22, 44, 101, 102, 
108, 125, 137, 343. 
» (Chinese), 21, 22, 33, 
34 35 37- 
” (co-ordinated), 33, 34, 
220, 

の (hybrid), 35, 106. 

» (in word-building), 35. 
Concessive (idioms), 187. 

» (mood), 166, 167, 186, 

269. 

» (mood negative), 169. 
Conclusive Forms, 121, 122, 132. 
Conditional Base, 152, 167, also 

154—160, 153, 166, 
” (base negative), 169. 
0 (mood), 166, 167, 184; 
123, 175. 
” (negative), 169. 
Conjugations, 152—160; 128. 
の (first), 154, 161—5, 
152; also 132, 164, 
198, 206, 210, 232, 
214, 226, 228, 220. 


Conjugations (interchanged), 164, 
234. 
» (of adjectives), 128 
—~130. 
—_ (of verbs), 152—160, 
” (second), 156, 152, 
153; also 132, 198, 
199, 206, 207, 212, 
213, 214, 228, 229. 
” (third), 157, 152, 1533 
also 132, 164, 198, 
207, 212, 228, 229. 
Conjunctions, 242 ; 41, 42, 99, 230. 
Consonants, 16, 25. 
- (double), 18. 
の (peculiarities of certain), 


25, 164. 
Construction, 260; 34, 35. 
» (synthetic tendency 
of), 280—z2. 


Continuative Tenses (in ¢e tr, etc.), 
155; 141. 

Contractions, 26,"104, 155. 

Correlation of Clauses, 178—18r, 
261, 264—6 ; also 123, 196. 

“Could” (how rendered), 186. 

Court Language, 241. 

D (letter), 21, 25, 163. 

Days of Month (how counted), 117. 

Dependent Clauses (how placed), 
260. 

Desiderative Adjective, 165, 183 ; 
133, 134, 204. 

Dialects, 8. 

Dictionaries, 12, 18, 153, 243. 

Diminutives, 32, 143. 

Diphthongs, 15. 
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Dutch Influente, 26. 

“ Either...or” (how rendered), 69, 
93, 224. - 

Elision, 14, 104, 154, 155, 185, 194. 

Ellipsis, 268, 186 ; also 68, 83, 87, 
97. 

Emphasis, 18, 19, 43, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
9°, 91, 97, 118, 122, 169, 195, 
237 一 9, 268. 

Emphatic Particles, 73, 79, 136. 

English Infleence, 5, 6, 22, 26, 60. 

Enumeration, 75, 80, 81, 101, 102, 
224. 

Epenthetic Letters, 18, 24, 106, 199. 

Equals (how addressed), 244—257. 

Errors (common), 11, 50, 125, 142. 

Euphony, 23, 26, 105, 129, 152. 

Europeanisms, 5, 26, 280. 

Exclamatory Particles, 85, 87, 93, 
237, 239. 

Expletives, 237—240. 

F (letter), 16, 25, 164—5. 

Feminine, 27, 28. 

Frequentative Form, 167, 188; 128, 


154—160, 
» (of negative), 169. 
Future Tense, 165, 168, 172, 190. 
” (compound), IgI. 


G (letter), 16, 21, 162—3. 
Gender, 27, 28, 30, 32, 121. 
Genitive, 66, 76, 260. 
Gerund, 165, 178, 180, 265 ; also 60, 
_ 70, 100, 347, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 196, 203, 
214, 230, 233, 261, 269. 
» (emphasised), 166, 182; 
154—160. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


Gerund (of adjectives), 128, 181. 
» (negative), 169, 179. 
“Get” (how rendered), 198—200. 
H (letter), 16, 25. 
“‘ Had better” (how rendered), 177. 
Hepburn (Dr. J. C.), 12, 93. 
Hoffmann’s Japanese Grammar, 
150. 
Honorifics, 244; 12, 37, 47, 143, 
165, 189, 275, 276. 
» (meaningless), 245, 248. 
- (used objectively), 247. 
Hours (counting of), 118. 
Humble Phrasealogy, 46, 249—257. 
Hyphens, 35, 106. 
Hypothetical Mood, 184; 166. 
* TE” (how rendered), 84, 9!。 
・』84 一 0. . 
Illaive Tenses, 193. 
Imperative Mood, 167, 189, 252—4, 
277; also 1209,.151, 
152. 
” (honorific), 252—4. 
” (negative), 168. 
Impersonality, 50. 
Impossibility (how expressed), 202 
—3. 
Improbable Past, 169. 
(Present or Future), 
168; 82. 
‘In order to” (how rendered), 75- 
Indefinite Form, 165, 178, 264—6; 
also 31, 43, 60, 75, 88, 93, 110, 122, 
132, 137, 150, 152, 153, 154—160, 
195, 203, 220, 249, 261. 
Indicative Mood, 154-160, 172; 
‘also 57. 
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Infinitive Mood, 178; 153, 179. 
Inflections (of adjectives), 120. 

9 (of verbs), 149. 
Integration of Sentences, 280—2. 
Interjections, 236; 87, 92, 234. 
Interrogation, 278; 51, 52, 68, 87, 

| 93, 113. 
» (negative), 235. 
Inversion, 270; 148. 
Irregular Verbs, 158-160, etc. (see 
Verbs). 
Isolating Particle, 85. 
“Tt would seem that” (how render- 
ed), 183. 
J (letter), 21, 25, 163. 
Jesuit Grammars, 164. 
“Just as” (how rendered), 42. 
K (letter), 21, 162. 
Korean Language, 5, 169. 
KySto Dialect, 8, 125, 163, 164, 223, 
24%. 
“Let ’~(how rendered), 213, 215. 
Letter-changes, 20, 104, 161—5, 
168, 17%. 
“Let us ” (how rendered), 189, 
Literature, 6, 9, 10, 448. 
Long Sentences, 280 ; 3, 269. 
Lachuan Language, Pref., 5, 36, 
169, 172. 
M (letter), 24, 162—3. 
Masculine, 27, 28. 
“May” (how rendered), 69, 174, 
188, 207. 
Memorising“(necessity for), 4, 5. 
“Might” (how rendered), 69. 
Military Words of Command, 189, 


253- 


Months (names of the), 116, 117. 
Mood (in adjectives), 128, 130, 178. 

» (in verbs), 154—~—160, 165, 

172, 178. 

Mr., Mrs., Miss, 258-—9. 
“Must” (how rendered), :74 一 5 ; 

122, 132, 183. 
“< Must not” (how rendered), 183. 
N (letter), 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 162, 

168, 169. 
Names (family), 36, 259. 

93 (men's), 36, 259. 

»» (OXf dogs), 125. 

» (of places), 36, 40, 41, 126. 

» (of shops), 40 

» (Of tréesy, 40. 

» (personal), 36, 256, 259. 

(women’s), 259. 

6 Need not ” (how rendered), 188. 
Negative (syntax of), 271—4. 

9 (adjective Maz), 129, 130, 

168, 171. 
» (base), 152, 154—160, 167; 
also 153, 198, 212, 


うう (conjugations), 329, 130, 
155—160, 

お (question how answered), 
235. 

» (tenses how formed), 167 
—170; 153. 

が (voice}, 153, 155—160, 


168, 179, 219, 272, .* 
“ Neither.. nor’ (how rendered), 72. 
Ng {sound of), 16. 
Nominative, 66, 89; 76, 86, 91, 201. 
Nouns, 27 ; also 97, 101, 260, 269. 
» (abstract), 37, 38, 136. 
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Nouns (collective), 27. 
ゎ (compound), 31, 137. 
sp (bow verbalised), 225. 
» (humble), 256. 
p (in and gs), 40 
» (in #38), 38. 
» (in Sa), 37, 38, 179. 
» (in ya), 40. 
» (plain and honorific), 256 


ー7. 

» (used as adjectives), 44, 135 
—140, 142. 

» (used as adverbs), 45, 231 
—3. 


», (used as postpositions), 97. 
» (verbal), 43; 31. 
Namber, 27, 29, 30, 32, 121, 149. 
Namerals, 101. 
9 (auxiliary), 107. 


の (cardinal), 102, 115, 116. 

» (Chinese), 103—7; 111, 
112, 113, 115, 116. 

の (fractional), 118; 115. 

の (multiplicative), 118. 


(ordinal), 115, 116. 
Object (of verb), 260, 268. 
One” or “ones” (how rendered), 
78, 96, 135, 144. 
Onomatopes, 236 ; 82, 240. 
Or” (how rendered), 69, 93, 224. 
» Ought” (how rendered), 41, 57, 
177. 
P (letter), 21, 22, 23, 25, 236.. 
‘“‘ Pair” (various words for), 114. 
Paradigms, 52, 126, 128—-130, 154— 
160, 162, 229. 
Participle, 165. 


Particles, see Postpositions. 
Parts of Speech, 10, 230, 231 
242. 


Passive, 198, etc ; see Verbs. 
Past Participle, 165. 
» (tenses), 166, 175, 184, 186; 
also 141. 
Person, 46, 149, 244—6, 249. 
Personification, 279. 
Phonetic Decay, 22, 151, 161, 
168, 202, 233. 
Place-names, 36, 143. 
Pleonastic Constructions, 278. 
Plural, 27, 29, 30, 48, 49. 
Politeness (inflaence on grammar), 
244; 46—7, 160. 
Portuguese Influence, 236. 
Positive Voice, 153, 154, 156—160. 
Possessive, 76, 
Postpositions, 62; 10, 27, 49, 230, 
232, 260, 269, 270. 
» (Combined), 94 +76, 77. 


Potential Verbs, see Verbs..:: 


Predicative Constructions, 66, 77, 
89, 90, OI, 121, 122, 138, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 260, 274. 

Prefixes, 27, SO, 37, 170. 

Present Tense, see Certain Present. 

Probable Past, 166, 175. 

» (of negative), 169. 
ゎ present or future, 168. 
ry » (of negative), 168. 

Pronouns, 46, 257. 

” (demonstrative), 51, &2. 

の (indefinite), 51, 52, 55, 
142. 

9 (interrogative), 51. 
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Pronouns (personal), 46, 245, 257, 
267. 
» (possessive), 49. 
9 (reflective), 53. 
39 (relative), 56. 
の (substantive and adjec- 
tive forms), 53. 
Pronunciation, 12; 7. 
Prosody, 448. 
‘“‘ Provided ” (how rendered), 242. 
Quantity (vowel), 12—13, 448. 
Quasi-adjectives, 135. 
» (in shi¢a), 142; 141. 
9 (in sd a), 137. 
Quasi-postpositions, 97. 
Question and Answer, 235. 
Quotation, 275. 
R (letter), 17, 152, 162, 163. 
Reduplication of Consonants, 18, 


23, 24. 

” (of stems), 134. 

» (of words), 29, 230, 
232, 240. 


Reflective (pronouns), 51。 

» (verbs), 211. 
Relation“(ideas of), 27, 62, 77. 
Relation to Other Languages, 5. 
Relationship (degrees of), 28, 

256—7. 
Relative Constructions, 56. 
Rodriguez’ Japanese Grammar, 150, 
Romanisation, 12. 
Roots of Verbs, 149—151, 209, 210, 
S (etter), 17, 21, 25, 162, 164. 
Satow and Ishibashi’s English- 
Japanese Dictionary, 153, 243. 
Satow (Sir Ernest), 22, 35. 


“Self”? (how rendered), §1, 211. 

Self-depreciatory Terms, 46, 244, 
250—1, 255—7. 

Semi-colloquial, 124, 125. 

Sentence (structure of), 260. 

Servants (how addressed), 47, 
252—4. 

Sh (letter), 25 ; 21, 162, 164. 

‘Should ” (how rendered), 41, 132, 
177, 186. 

Silent Vowels, 14. 

“Since” (how rendered), 70, 94. 

Singular, 27, 29, 49. 

“Sir” (no equivalent for), 258, 

Slang, 8. 

< So” (how rendered), 148. 

Spanish Influence, 26, 236, 

Special Phraseology, 240—2. 

Stems (of adjectives), 124—y7, 134, 

226. 

» (of verbs), 149—152, 190, 210, 
214, 228. 

» (reduplicated), 134. 

*¢ Still more ” (how rendered), 146. 

Subject (of sentence), 261, 266; 
89, 90, 91, 201, 279. 

Suffixes, 5, 10, 29, 30, 38, 48, 120— 
2, 133, 134, 149, 150, 153, 161, 
165—170, 190, 193, 210, 219, 222, 
225, 226,261, 

Superiors (how addressed), 244— 
257. 

Superlatives, 145, 146. 

Supposition (how expressed), 184— 
8. 

Surds and Sonants, 20. 

Sarnames, 36, 259. 
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Syntax, 260. 
Synthesis of Contradictories, 34. 
T (letter), 25, 162, 163, 164. 
Tense (anomalous use of), 176. 
»» (compound continuative), 
155, 197; 141. 
»  (illative), 193. 
» (in adjectives), 128, 130, 177, 
7 7" ¥978, 
» (in verbs), 154-160, 165, 
172; also 57, 149, 178, 191. 
(negative),167—170, I91, 195. 
“6 Than ” (how rendered), 94, 145. 
“That” (conjanction), 82. 
“There is,” etc. (how rendered), 
221, 222; 98. 
“They say that” (how rendered), 
58, 183. 
* Though” (how rendered), 186. 
Titles, 258. 
Jokyo Dialect, 8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 23, 128, 163, 164, 168, 223. 
Tones, 19. 
“Too” (how rendered), 148. 
Transitive and Intransitive Pairs of 
Verbs, 208, 228. 
Transliteration, 12, 225. 
Ts (letter), 25; 21, 164. 
Unfinished Sentences, 268; 82, 83, 
237, 253- 
Verbalisation of Nouns, 225. 
Verbs, 149 ; 260, 261. ・ 
9 (auxiliary), 190 ; 155, 223。 
» (bases of), 151; 149—152, 
154—160, 161, 165, 167. 
»» (cannot be omitted), 71. 
ゎ (Causative), 212; 75, 134, 219, 


Verbs (compound), 227. 


39 


(conclusive form), 132. 

(final omitted), 268. 

(formed from adjectives), 134, 
226—7. 

(honorific), 249—254; 160, 
171, 189. 

(hamble), 251; 249, 25O. 

(in ars), 190, 210. ・ 

(in ert), 190, 210. 

{in garu), 134. 

(in 7irz), 226. 

(in surt), 225. 

(in fagart), 134. 

(inchoative), 204, 218. 

(inflections of ), 149—~—152. 

(intransitive), 205, 208; Io1, 
199, 204, 211, 227, 278. 

(irregular), 158—160, 170; 
also 133, 198, 212. 

(liable to be confounded), 
22%. 

take postpositions), 


(may 
66. 
(nature of Japanese), 149. 


(passive), 198, 2035, 278; 
also 57, 58, 75, 133, 134, 
190, 191, 207, 208, 213, 
216, 219, 227, 266. 

(periphrasis with), 191—7. 

(plain and honorific), 249, 
251. 

(potential), 201, 207, 219, 
250. 

(prepositional), how rendered, 
217. 

(reflective), 211. 
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Verbs (stems of), 149—152, 190. 
», (substantive), see Verb “to 
Be.” 
» (to Be”), 221; also 62—5, 
71, 98, 120, 124, 126, 128, 
129, 136, 138, 190, IQI, 
197. 
» (“to Do”), 224; 195. 
» (‘Sto Have”), 221; 203, 216. 
» (transitive), 206, 208, 214, 
215, 227, 279. 
», (used as adjectives), 135, 140, 
149. 
ゎぉ (Qused as nouns), 31, 43, 149. 
», (used as other parts of 
speech), 230. 
» (with sd suffixed), 137, 183. 
(with stems in s), 210, 244. 
“ Very ” (how rendered), 147, 148. 
Vowels, 12, 25. 
» (CraSis of), 15, 124. 
» (harmony of), 5. 
» (long and short), 13, 168. 
» (quiescent), 14, 18, 19. 
ゎ ぅ (stems), 124, 162, 163, 164, 
» (strengthening of), 24, 
102. 
Vulgarisms, 8, 15, 18, 19, 46, 48, 64, 


83, 107, 122, 124, 161. 

W (letter), 17, 25, 164—5, 

Western Peculiarities, 15, 17, 21, 
163, 168, 

‘“When” (how rendered), 41, 42, 
84 一 184. 

“Whether "(how rendered), 69. 

“While” (how rendered), 41, 42, 
242—3, 

‘‘Without” (how rendered), 129, 
188, 

Women (words peculiar to), 47, 
238—241. 

Women’s names, 259. 

“Wonder ” (how rendered), 175. 

Word-building, 35. 

“ Would ” (how rendered), 186. 

Writing (system of), 9. 

Written Language, 9, 10; also 46, 
51, 52, 57, 60, 73, 76, 91, 93, 112, 
118, 121, 122, 124, 132, 135, 136, 
161, 164, 165, 166, 168, 169, 178, 
180, 184, 185, 202, 203, 212, 224, 
226, 239, 241, 257. 

Y (letter), 17, 25, 

Year-names, 116, 

“Yes” and “no,” 234. 

Z (letter), 18, 21, 25. 


7 477. ADDITIONS 


AND 


CORRECTIONS. 





Page 104, line 10, and Vocab. s. v.—Some modern 
authorities take 2 を z in the sense of ‘‘ one hundred 
millions,” and chd in the sense of ‘‘ one oku of ofu,” 
i.e. apparently 10,000,000,000,000,000. 

Page 142, line 18.—For sumori, read tsumort. 

Page 188, line 7.—For /wanakie read Jwanakiite. 

Page 194, line 7. 一 For ‘‘ 7 280,” read ‘‘ J 298.” 

Page 198, bottom. Serareru is often contracted to 
Sarveru. 

Page 202, fourth example.—For gozaimasu, read 
gozaimasen. 

Page 242, line 18.—For shite, read shite. 

Page 326, line 6 from end.—For sug, read sugz, 

Page 330, line 6 from end.—For ¢atte, read tatete. In 
last line of ditto, the sense would be still clearer 
were the word sakan inserted after naka-naka. 

Page 332, line 3.—For attate, read atatte. 

Page 384, line 3 from bottom.—For Gondaiyi, read 
Gondayit. 


5/O ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


Page 461, 8. v. ““I."—For watakishi, read watakishs. 
Ditto, s. v. ‘‘ June,” for roku-gatsu read roku-gwatsu. 
Page 474. 一 The first word of the Vocabulary should 
be, not a, but d. 
On ditto, for az-nzkut read az-ntku. 
Page 540, s. v. Sugiru.—Correct segiru to sugiru. 


To the Japanese—English Vocabulary (pp. 474. 
et seq.) add the following :— | 
asai, shallow. koch6, a mayor. 
bess6, a villa. _kokoro-zashi, intention. 


hito-tsubu-dane, an only child. | komi-ageru (2), to retch, also to 


hon, sometimes equiv. to 2zZ2, have a sudden impulse, e. g. of 
true; ion no, true, quite, mere. anger. 

kimaru, to be fixed. ku, a stanza of poetry. 

kitte, a ticket, a stamp. mirai, the future. 


kizukali, anxiety. nazo, or nanzo, same as #ado. 


kobe, the head. 
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